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The Privilege of Patriotic Parents 


M. MERCER KENDIG, A. B., Vassar 
Director, School Department, The Red Book Magazine 








HE American public school 

system is one of the best in the 
world. Its very appeal of exceilence 
has now burdened it beyond capa- 
city. It can hardly meet the public 
demand of all the children of all the 
people. In many sections it is stag- 
gering under an accumulating over- 
demand for and under-supply of 
teachers, schools and equipment. 


The immediate remedy is the Pri- 
vate School, that intensely-cultivated 
garden of the boys and girls who 
will become the thought-leaders and 
shock-absorbers of tomorrow. 


There are several remarkable as 
pects of the public service of the 
Private School. Every youth sent to 


~a Private School makes needed room 
for one in the public school. The 


individual pupil-advantage of the 
Private School is not only a cultural 
advantage to the boyand girl educated 
there; it is a double parental service 
to the State. The world needs lead- 
ers. Give the State leaders who are 
rationally and individually trained in 
the Private School, and patriotic par- 
ents, with a wise interest in their 
children and the race, will not only 
have made room for the under-privi- 


leged child in or still denied the pub- 
lic school, but they will have given 
the nation a substantial citizen for its 
multiplying problems. 


The parental patriotism that pro 
vides leaders developed by the supe- 
rior individual training, discipline, 
and spiritual forces of the qualified 
Private School, will forward our civ- 
ilization and serve. mankind while 
serving itself. 

Parents with a sturdy sense of self 
and national interest will find the 


Private School their surest opportu- 
nity toward an Americanism that 


will be shock-proof. 


The Red Book Magazine has been 
a pioneer in that field of research 
which portrays the greater virtues 
of the Private School to the sensible 
and inquiring parent. The School 
Service Department is at the con 
stant service of our million readers. 
Whatever your school problem, 
write us, and we will gladly put our 
information at your service. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 





THE ELY SCHOOL 


In the Country 
One hour from New York, 
Junior and Upper Schools. 


Ely Court, _—_sS Greenw ich, Connecticut 





‘ ‘Norwatk, Conn. 


HILLSIDE !3x"5vr 


45 miles from New York. Preparation for 


college entrance examinations, General 
courses. ee athletics. 
MARGARET R. LINGER, A. B. (Vast twig 
VIDA HUNT FRANCIS. A. &. (Smith) P 





SAINT MARGARET’S SCHOOL 


#&th year. College Preparatory. tga and 
Domestic Science Courses. Gy 
athletics. Outdoor life on a -acre ao %.. yr 


MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M., Principal, Waterbury, Conn, 
Bradford Academy 5°, YOUNG 











WOMEN 
121st year. Thirty miles from Boston. 
Address the Principal 
MISS MARION COATS, y+ mM. 
180 Main Street 


— Bendall Ball 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College preparation, junior high, one special intensive year. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Kenpauy, Prides Crossing, BEVERLY, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 

A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhood. Home Economics, Music, 
Art, College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 
Guy M. Winslow, Principal, 140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINARY Y England country 


school for girls. 25 miles from Boston. Preparation for college 
with special noe ag pa a course for college examinations. 


ensive nds. 
7_ Mr and Mi Mrs. GEORGE W. EMERSON, Principal 


he vag School ihe Girls 


Preparatory, finishing school. Exceptional 
opportunities, with a delightful home life. 
end for Year Book. 
1670 Summit Street Newton, Mass. 


Maryland College 


For Women, ten miles from Baltimore. Four-year courses 
leading to all degrees. Two-year course leading to certificate. 
Personal supervision of strong faculty. Modern fireproof build- 











A famous old New 














ings. Athletics. Bor 11-R oe ay Ma ™ 
National Park Seminary 
FOR GIRL Washington, D.C. Suburbs 


The ee ammenteie of college training in a 2-year 
diploma capa — ic, Dramatics, Home Economics. 
Catalog on 
JAS. E. AMENT. iD, President, Box 195, Forest Glen, Maryland 


IMMACULATA SEMINARY 
Suburban School for Girls 
Two-Years’ College Course; Preparatory Department. 
Music, Art, a ope — Economics. Gymna- 


sium, Swimming and 
Sister Secretary, 4270 Witnnks Ave., Washington, D. C. 


Martha Washington Seminary 
For Young Women. Occupies beautiful estate and combines 
advantages of city and country. High School and Collegiate forms. 
Household Science and Arts, Secretarial branches. Music, 
Expression and Modern Languages. Athletics. Address 

THE SECRETARY Oakrest, D.C. 


SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol, Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. Music, 
Expression, Domestic Science, etc, New buildings; every room 
connecting bath. Swimming Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain 
climate. 100-acre campus with Do Pan lake 


W. E. Martin, Ph. D -. President. Box E. 
VIRGINIA COLLEGE for Girls 


and Young Women Box F, ROANOKE, VA. 

In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty. Elective, 
Preparatory and full Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expres- 
sion. Home Economics. Catalogue. Address Mattie P. Harris, 
President. Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-President. 




















School Information 


The Red Book Magazine is always glad to help its 
readers in the selection of the school suited to indi- 
vidual needs. We furnish first hand information 
collected by personal visits to the schools. In 
writing please give full details asto age, previous 
education, the kind of school you wish, approxi- 
mate location, and what you plan to pay per year. 
Enclose stamped return envelope and address 


The Director, School Department 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd Street New York City 


NOBLE Boarding Shoei for 
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RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE. 

Founded by Mrs. Kussell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School. A School of Practical Arts. 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics. B. A. and 
B. S. Degrees. Address Secretary, LY, 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. 
Centenary Collegiate Institute 
A girl’s school in beautiful country near New York. 49th year, 
5 modern buildings ; 50 acres ; $600,000 equipment; athletics, swim- 
ming pool, etc. Sensible regulation and dress. College prepara- 


tory certificates. General and special courses. Cataleg on request. 
DR.ROBERT J. TREVORROW, Pres.,Box93,Hackettstown,N.J. 


MISS GILDNER’S PRINCETON SCHOOL 


For Girls 12 and over. Princeton, N. J. 
College Mage qeepers reparatory, advanced college-entrance, general, graduate 
‘ine and domestic arts. Secretarial. Athletics, riding. Exten- 
sive ye country estate. Separate cottage, ‘‘Gildcrest’’ for Junior School. 
___ Miss La Laura R R. Gildner, A.M., Director 
Walnut Lane School cosh Year 
for Girls in Philadelphia. Junior College, College Prep. 
and Academic School. Music, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial ~~ All athletics. ’ Catalog. 
miss S . oe ee TON, A. Soy, Orin 
x R 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national hospital are enjoyed 
pn this residence school for pit s. Ask your senator or 
ressman about Chevy Chase. seonsine write for 

cata alog. Address CHEVY CHASESCHOOL, . Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph. D.,Headmaster, W: ashington, D.C, 


Colonial School for Girls 


Beautiful location in National Capital. High School, College 
Preparatory and Collegiate Courses. Complete Domestic Science 
and Secretarial Departments. Music, Art, and Expression. Well 
ordered eng sod pocket life. oe MISS JESSIE Shay ar ig 
Assoc. .N. W., Washington, D. 


“GUNSTON HALL 


1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Aschool forgirls. Rate $1500. Pre woparssery and academic 
courses. Two years graduate an college a Music, 


Art, Expression, MRS. BEVERLEY R. MASON, Pri 


FAIRFAX HALL io Girls 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two Main line railroads. 
College preparatory, 1-year graduate work, Te Art, 
Home Economics. ‘Ex pression. Secretarial. Modern 
building, 21 acres. Riding. Golt. $525, JOHN NOBLE 
MAXWELL, Pres., Fairfax Hall, Box B, Basic, Va. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE ‘sz-.ceiss: 
One-year or two-year courses for H. S. graduates. Music, Art, 
Expression, Domestic Science, Social Training. Gymnasium, 
Golf, Swimming, Tennis, Historic pilgrimages. Rate $600. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, Petersburg, Va. 


-VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE 


For Girls and Young Women. 39th year. 25 states. H. 8. 
& Jr. College. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science 
a Secretarial Courses. Bracing climate. Alt. 1,900 ft. 
Gym., Swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths. 
Rate $500. Va., Bristol, Box 145, H. 6. Nolisinger, A. M., P 


Southern Seminary séthyear 






































A School of Character. Giris and Young Women e Ridge 
rio: of Virginia. Preparato: 7, Seminary and Colleiate, “pone. 
$496. Catalog. Box 978, Toe Vista, Va. 


Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 


FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 346 West 54th St., at Riverside Drive, New York City 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
school, college or studio. Eleetive Chaperonage. om Year. 
Telephone Schuyler 3106, Open All Year. Catalogue. 








THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 222:7¢, 
7 buildings, West 72nd St., near Riverside Drive. Practical 


courses: (1)High Sehool—preparatory and general ; (2) Seeretarial; 
(3) Household Arts; (4) Social Welfare and my op Service; 
(5) Musie— ay branches, 15 instructors. Summer Sehoo! 


Miss R. B. Scudder, 244 W. 72nd St., N. Y. City — 


BRANTWOOD HALL ,, LA S24CE Pann, 


RONXVILLE, N. ¥. 
28 minutes from Grand Central Station. College preparatory and 
general courses, 





















4 buildings, 8 acres in Westchester, the most 
beautiful county in America, with cultural advantages of New 
York City close at hand. Steady growth of sixteen years, due 
chiefly to one to one patron's introducing another. 

White’s Lane, Cedarhurst, L. i, MY. 
Twenty miles from New York City. Day and board 
ing school for girls. Primary through college prepara 
tory. Oountry life with outdoor sports, 

BED Che Castle 

Miss Mason's School 
for Girls 

Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
DREW DREW SEMINAR The Carmel School 
for Girls on beautiful 
Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from New York. 600 feet elevation. 
High scholastic standing. Small classes. General and special 
courses. Separate building for Junior oral Athletics. 58th 

year. — char For catalog addre: 

Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, President, Box 314, Carmel, N. Y. 
OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 
We offer with diploma, Academic, Colle; ege Preparatory, 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial and Home Makin, 
Courses. Separate school for young girls. In beautifu 

Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 55th year. 
Address Clara C. Fuller, Prin., 11-K Ossining-on-Hudson, New York 
‘Thoscuah college preparation; or special 
Music, Art, Athletics, Riding. New 
Building a grounds. 10 miles from Phila, 
Mrs. E. B. LL.  ¢ e. Mrs, L. M. 
Willis, B. *., ‘Pineal. Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 














PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 
ALL SCHOOL for GIRLS. College Preparatory, 
Modern Language and Special Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 
spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interruption. New 
gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, . Catalogue and 
views. ‘Address FRANK S. MAGILL, A.M., Prin., Box R. 


SEVEN GABLES §:, $i!" 
; - 14 Yrs, 
Thoroughly equipped for the development of junior girls. 
Special care for health. A real and beautiful tet New 
gymnasium and pool. Horseback ri and canoeing. 
Address Mr.and Mrs.H.M. Crist, Principals, Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 
CEDAR CREST A college for young women who 
sprees life on a suburban 
campus, with modern d 
Degree and certificate courses in L iberal “Atts,. sang cine Science, 
Household Arts, Music and Exp } in 
Religious Education and Social Service. 
Wm. R. Curtis, Litt. D., Allentown, Pennsylvania 


DARLINGTON frevnded 1881 ie 


For Young Women 
Develops personality, vitality, efficiency, Sixty-acre estate. 
Personnel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, Physical 
Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory courses. All 
sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Christine F. Bye, Prin., Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 























PENNSYLVANIA, Jenkintown. 
FoR YOUNG WOMEN. 


Beechw School (Ine. ) A ey and Practical 


School. Suburb of Philadelph ; College Depart- 
ments; Conservatory of Music; ‘Art, Gratory, | Home Economics, 
Secretaryship, Gymnastics, Normal Kindergarten. Swimming 
pool. Pipeorgan, gymnasium. Address Beechwood School, Box 455. 


LINDEN HALL SCHOOL FOR 100 GIRLS 178th Year 
In Far-famed Lancaster Co., ‘“Garden Spot of the U.S."" Col- 
lege Preparatory,General Academic, Home Economics, Secretarial, 
Music, Art, Expression. Courses for High School graduates. Sepa 
rate Junior and Intermediate Depts. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 
Attractive, wholesome home life. Careful supervision. Catalog 
Address F. W. Stengel, D. D., Box 137, Lititz, Pa. 











WARD-BELMONT FOR GIRLS AND 


YOUNG WOMEN 
Offers a six year course of study embracing two years 
of college. Meets demands of a most discrim- 
inating patronage. For information address The Sec- 
retary, BELMonT HeicutTs, Box 4, NasHVILLE, TENN. 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


life; location 
A. r 


vecial in nua Fe py aa 
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ASHLEY HALL 


A girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses. 
lege preparation for best women’s colleges, Modern 
equipment. ming pool, climate 
outdoor work the yeararound, Catalogue. Ad 
Mary Vardrine MeBee, M. A., Principal, Box R, Charleston, 8, C. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 4 select school 
fee girls. Convenient to New York and Philadelphia, 
College preparatory and general courses. Two years’ 
finishing course for high school graduates. Secretarial work. 
Individual i New gy and g pool. 
CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa. 








GULF-PARK By-the-Sea 


po ag hang be ne women. u new butldipes, aod and mater 
prose 3 achel 1 celebrated poet, teaches Mod- 





Address ‘Gulf Park College, Box W, Gulfport, Miss. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 


Bi Pa. Lg ugh college preparation and 
courses for sige pot yy 7. liege. Gymnasium, 


slee cs porch. Catalogue. P. 8. 
MoUL 8 Rt, Headma aster’ A. R. GRIER, President, 
Box 155, i Pa. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
_ COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN _ 





MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


6047 West Third Street, Los Angeles 
Thirty-fourth Year. An attractive home for forty 
ris, Beautiful new_ buildin preparation for 
Suilsee: College Certificate right 
Feed ~~ advantages for Music, French, History of 


Basketball, tennis, horseback riding. 
Mrs. Mary S. Caswell, Principal 
Miss Ada S. Biake, Associate Principal. 











SEFTON wisest | 


ite terms. 











COLLEG ThePrincia! Mine €.F Roberts, 
. (St. Andrews) 
ST. MARY-OF-THE-WOODS ,<2'S2t, 
Standard Courses leading to degrees. 83rd year. Expression; 
Household Economics; Music; Art. Extensive Campus 
queanaed eae Four years High School. For Bulletins and 


ed Booklet, address 


THE REGISTRAR, Box 200, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 


Lenox Hall 


Select School for Girls. 


catalogue address 
Mrs. M. Loutse THomas, Principal, 
_ Mussourt, K Kirkwood, Box 1022 


~ LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Standard College for Young Women, with Classical, Voca- 
tional, Music, Art, and Expression departments. 
114 acres of campus for outdoor sports, Golf, Hockey, Tennis. 
$0 Minutes from St. Louis. talogue upon application. 

4. _bF ROEMER, . President, Box 102 Box 1023, S St. C Charles, Mo. — 


Starrett School for Girls 


@emic, college preparatory and graduate courses, co-operative 
with University of Chicago. Prepares tor college. A Home 
School in elegant, fireproof building. Located in one of Chicago's 
Gnest residential districts. New term starts Feb. 5. For catalogue 
address Box 24, 49 Box 24, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


For Girls and Young Women, 2 years College, 4 years Academy. 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Economics. ist year. 35 acres. 
Outdoor sports. 9 buildings. New College dormitory. Separate 
building for youn irls. = Bors, 12. Catalog. 
REV. WM. P. McKEE, Box 653, Mt. Carroll, Il 


Enrollment limited. For 





Fortieth 
year. Aca- 








COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


Rockford College for Women 
A college of distinguished graduates. A. B., B. S., A. M. de- 
grees. Cawpus of wooded acres on Rock River. All girls 
participate in athletics. An intimate college with many student 
activities. Write for catalog and book of views 
Wm. A. Maddox, Ph.D. "President, Box R.B., Rockford, Ill 


—— 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
For Nervous and 


Backward Children 


4 The Stewart Home Training 
School for children of retarded 
mental development, is a private 
Home and School on a beautiful 
Country Estate in the famous Blue 
Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven 
Buildings. Cottage Plan. For illustrative catalog 


address 9r, John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 













A 


Individual training will develop the child who does not 
progress satisfactorily 24 miles from Vhila. Booklet. 
MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 


Box 166 : Langhorne, Pa. 
THE E BANCROFT ‘SCHOOL 


FORTIETH YEAR 


whose mental development has 
progressed normally 


E. A. Farrington, M.D., Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Address Box 125 Haddonfield, N. J. 


Schermerhorn Home School 


Asuburban home school for children of slightly retarded 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction. 


MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN 
R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia 


THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 


Por children 


not 


The “‘Individual’’ School for boys and girls normal socially and 
physically yet who need personal attention and special instruction. 
Mes. J. R. Hediey R. Hedley, M. D 


Principal 
Box RB, Glenside, Penna. (12 miles from Philadelphia) 


‘ ~ 
DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 
BERWYN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Junior Girls 
UNIQUE IN PURPOSE—PROGRESSIVE IN METHOD 
Three separate tutoring schools for children who need 
scientific observation and guidance. Box R. 


STANDISH “MANOR § SCHOOL 
A a spones school for backward girls. Individual in- 
Experienced teachers. appy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. %- 


reyes "Thvuns, Principal 


Hazew G. CULLING GFORD, Ass't Principal HALIFAX, MASS. 
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MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING 
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AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Founded by FRANKLIN A. SARGENT 


a Srpesnonal Training. and Developmen 
ional Training and Development 
for any calling in life. 


New Wiese Class Begins Jan. 15 
Extension Courses in Cooperation with 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Trustees: 
Daniel Frohman Drew 
Augustus Thi Benj. F. Roeder 
Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 177-K CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


SCHOOLS—Est. 25 Years 


ALVIENE The Aetnwidgd tary o 


Ito Readgmic, » 1 ala 
tte 
e. ate udents’ 


BrreerTheatre e —- Stoc 
New York pena Write fo 
catalugue, mentioningotedydesized. 
R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 
43 W. 72nd St., between B'way and Central Park West, New York 








DRAMATIC 
STAGE 
PHOTO-PLAY 
AND 
DANCE ARTS 


§ 




















American Conservatory 


38th season. All branches of Music; Dramatic Art. Dormitory 
accommodations. Students may enter now. Apply for free catalog. 
Address John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
“‘Chicago’s foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (inc.) 
All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Studios, Theater 
and Dormitories in our own building, ideally located in the 
heart of the North Side Art Center. We graduate large pro- 
fessional classes. Students may enter now. Catalog free. 


1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 43, Chicago, Illinois. 


4 of ELOCUTION 
The National Schoo and ORATORY 


The oldest chartered School rl Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public 8: Physical Training. 
English, Dramatic Art, — ional «x { Finishing 
Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, ad hs SHOEMAKER, 
Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 2 énectnul Steet 

















School « Theatre 







OLARE TREE Mason GEORGE ARLIss 
WALTER HAMPDEN Exsre Fereuson 
Page he TRUEX FRANK moaned 





et ening adie, “The Director’ 
1230 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY 














CHALIF 
Russian School 
of DANCING 





Catalog on 
Fall term now in session. 
163-165 West 57th Street, N.Y. 


SUL) A) RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
ENISHAWN SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
Write for booklet of information 


327 W. 28th Street, New York City 
Gertrude C. Moore, pas yee 


National Director 


Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 


for T: 
Sprrcn "ARTS, Lyceum and Chautauqua 
Work. cared. defects, joss of Voice posi- 


~ School of 
ee Mt. Oliver. inal 


Philadelphia School hs and Dramatic Ari 
Professional Stage ion. New York Agencies give 


recognition. pot Personality, Orato: 
Vocabulary, General Gules no ihine Course: one. 
ing. Diplomas. ELIZABETH L. 1-9 -- Catalog 
OL UI MBI 5 Chest a lith, Epreseteiie, F Pa. 
Scnoote oF PHYSICAL MEDUCATION 1923 
COL MBIA Professional Training. Public Speakers, 
Teachers, Chautauqua and Lyceum Entertainers, Dramatic 
Coaches, Story Tellers, Physical Directors, Recreational Work- 


ers, Teachers of Physical ees Fall Term September lith. 
Write for catalog, 3358 S$. Michigan Bird. llineis, 


BUSH CONSERVATORY — CHICAGO 


AN INSTITUTION OF NATIONAL ng er seg 
ession, Opera, MUSIO, BC, Languages, Dan ling is 
instructors. § soloists 
FREE MRSTER Soa S OL Ween ee tin oh 
R. B. 839 North Dearborn Street, eae 












































| Sestalies of Music of Cincinnati 


Theodore Thomas, first Musical Director. For Higher Educa- 
tion in Music and Dramatic Art. Internationally famous faculty . 

Dormitories. For CATALOG ADDRESS 

1227 Elm St., Cinci i, O. 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 


50th Year. Finest Conservatory in the West. Students 
may enter atany time. Departments—Piano, Voice, Vio- 
lin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Drawing, 
ete. Diplomas an grees conferred. For catalogue 
address pt. 9, 5085 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. _ 


N.Y. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


FRANK AL Panegen, Pres. wu 5 
NEW tk LONDON Fo. 
INTERNA ART RAINING. REGISTER NOW 


Address: SECRETARY, 2239 Broadway. New Yorke 

















SCHOOLS FOR BoYs ‘AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG MEN 


Louisville Conservatory of Music 


Music center of the South. Special and academic courses 
in all branches of Music. Dramatic Art and ages, 
Superior Faculty and equipment. Catalogue on request. 


242 W. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All 
branches of music. Important addition to Piano 
Faculty, Cart Frrepserc. Catalog. 120 Claremont 
Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 

— I 


CUDDER SCH 


yeie. piano, o organ, violin, cello, flute, harp, etc. 

6 master-artist instructors. ‘Academic 

subjects, French, Spanish, ete. Ask for catalog. 
Dormitories. 

WINFIELD ABELL, Director, 244 W. Tad St... N.Y. City 


—=—=== 





FOREST=NON-MILITARY 


Strictly College Preparatory Academy for Boys: 
Honor Ideals. Hour north of Chicago; on Lake. 
Modern Buildings—all _athletics—Endawed. 










John Wayne R . Catalog 
"08 request. Box 186, Lake Forest, til. 
O 76th Year 





The oldest and the leading school for young 
boys in the West. Genuine home life. One 
hour from_ Chicago. Address Noble Hill, 
Principal, Box D-4, V Woodstock, q 


Es 


SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN _ 


THE ROUTH PINES SCHOOL °=.::;..- 


& home seheel for cnildren from 
Out guy ~ al winter Paige if lle: 
ut of — winter— nnis, golf, roller 
skating and ildi 


Ellen Elizabeth Merrow, Principal x North Carolina 
MONTESSORI SCHOOL . Sere 


COUNTRY 
EsTaB. P v ‘ 
ears. Scientific direction covering diet, 








y » rec- 
som ea. Fey tt and individual teachi by an experienced 
and elemen’ studies. fealthful environment. 
fe ew York and Washi Rates reasonable. 
A. W. PAIST, Directress 
and Day School, Phila., Penna. 





One of the finest equip- 
ichubweed School orf are Hae 
for boys.and girls 4 to 16. In the Connecticut Hills. 
40 miles from New York City. Rates $70 monthly. 

Mrs. Louise S. Tebbetts 
Box R, New Canaan, Connecticut 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 


One hour from New Y: Open all year. Children 
(3 to 10 yrs). Individual 1 ed ‘ome Surround- 
ings. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

Rumson Ww JERSEY 


















MORGAN PARK 


MILITARY ACADEMY. Col. H. D. Abeils, Supt., Box 
1800, Morgan Park, Wi. Character build. 
ing. Lower School. High standards. Individual 
attention. 50th anniversary year. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, Ill. Accredited. Graduates enter 


college without examination. Also business 
courses. 44th year. All athletics. Early ap- 
plication necessary. CATALOG of Dept. 55. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL ®o:°* 


Trains for lead system of <a 
military and a eae = reach every boy. 
Honor System that builds character. High School and pulae 
college. FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 
734 Third St, 


¢-— Wentworth Military Acadamy 


High School, Junior College, ee & 
ernment Supervision. R. wk: . O. 
Largest gymnasium in Misso 

43 miles from Kansas City. Catalog, 
Gol. S. Sellers, Supt., 182 Washing Ave., Lexingt 


Missouri Military Academy Develops red- 


iean manhood, through carefully co-ordinated military 

and academic training. Equipment and faculty ex- 

ceptional. Forcatalog address Cou. E.Y. Burton, Pres. 
_ Missouri, Mexico, Box 124, 


WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield. 
? sh The American 
St. John’s Military Academy ™*,2z5;° 
Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 


scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high ground, in 
Waukesha County Lake region. Catalog. Box 16L 











Mo. 





Gov- 
rie A statin. 
ing Pool. 


Mo. 























Ms Bold Raab MiAnnavinc 











the Red Book Magazine 











repares Boys for ~-— and Business. Small classes. Military 





pe sony "ty Athletics. school for boys under 13. 
illiam "Addl m Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, 
BRIG. GENERAL. MILTON F. DAVIS, SUPT. 


fantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. C ial Courses, Manual Training. 





CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
Individual attention. Small classes. Athletics, Well- 
known school crew. KEnprollment 100. Write for 
catalogs. THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, BOX 138, ithaca, N. ¥. 


K: le School for 50 boys 7 to 16, Beautiful location, 22 miles 
y' from New York. 34th year. First prize win- 
ner competitive military drill 71st armory, N. Y. Fine athletic 
field—outdoor gym. ‘Your school looks so homelike’’—visitors’ 
expression. Summer camp in the Catskills, Dr. PAUL KYLE 











Mohegan Lake School oa tnore sees 


School or Business, with certificate privite Average number 

of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful location on Mohegan Lake. 
Physical — and Athletics under professional 

E. LINDER, A. Mn Principal. 

NEw YORK, ‘aunam Lake, Westchester County, Box a 


MANLIUS Ginice Presarstory, 


Cottege ae Military. 
Among the hills, near S now di 51 
colleges. Thoroughly equipped. wo ordered athletics. Busi- 
ness course. Junior school for boys 10 to 14, 35 years under pres- 
ent management. Catalogue. Address 
Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres., Box 911, Manlius, N. Y. 











Box? 23, Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 








WORCESTER ACADEMY FOR BOYS OF ABILITY 


WORCESTER., MASSACHUSETTS 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 











y or in 
ROXBURY : classes ~ fom to two to five rece ote 
to the boy’s needs. Approximately 
98% of our final candidates are quccessial in entering college. 
Athletics under the direction of experts. Boys may enter at any 
time. Catalog. A. N. riff, Headmaster. 
Ro: School, Ine., Cheshire, Conn. 


SWARTHMORE 

Prepares for College or life’s work. Tnculcates "4 “man- 
making” qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit. 
Spacious grounds, modern buildings. _ depart- 
mont for boys 10 to 14, Witte for C: 

W. P. TOMLINSON, M. A., - Box is, | Pa. 


Coll 
Perkiomen School for Boys p,ollese 
Music, Business. All athletics. 2-acre compas. 
Scholarships. of Character and 
for pada age our ae unice _- for for younger boys in 


BEL, D. 
Box 129, A ee Se 
87th In the mountains, 
Carson Long Institute 5% house from New York and 
6 hours from Pittsburgh. Boys taught how to learn, how to 














labor, how to live. Colleen preparatory. ite Junior School, 
} ag training. Supervised Study Hour, Individual Instruc- 
Character Building Supreme, ‘erms, $400, 


— Box 18, NEW BLOOMF! PA. 
Bethlehem Preparatory School 


1800 boys prepared for Tending 2 ‘universities in 46 — 

Extensive 

athletic fields, Summer session. Separate Junior 
Headmaster 


Schoo! new building. JOHN M. TUGGEY, M. A. 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY 


Prepares boys for all hema and Technical Schools. 
— modern equipment and good physical training 
pa ont ae Old ccatablished school on basis 

erate terms. Catalogue on request. —s . M. 
p-— Principal, Box 410, Lancaster, Pa. 


RANDOLPH - MACON ACADEMY (Military) 


A Branch of the Randolph-Macon System. nm the Valley of 
Virginia. $200,000 Equipment. Prepares for Collees or Scientific 
B yh bee rate Gymnasium and Athletics. 

ed September 18th. 
Rox 425, Front 


{iiA8, L. MELTON, A; Me, Priveipal, Box 425, Vront Royal. Vs, 
GREENBRIER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Modern school, 7 miles from Wate tig en Spri 
2300 Line 








Ft. elevation, on Main vation 
Ronceverte. x. $125,000 ~ new buildings ana anni Roy 
sae ee re Moore gmat gap. T Bax bd Lew ~ 
an ‘e Wil 1 
Send Us + Boy *"*vou the Man 


Study, Athletics, Water Sports, Mi. faculty. Teacher 
ee ev ~- A boys, Separate Junior Department. Send 
(s) 0. 

GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY, R-6, Gulfport, Mississippi 


MILITARY 
LVER ACADEMY 


Pa. catalog address The 
o Oates, eee Ind 





. 





TARY 

MIAMI sect 
ogg Prepara- 

mitt, ten siteitnih amenity onl imtah Meaien 
TO an in rec e 

‘or phy rs ment . 


Rates conservative, Catalog. Col. O 
Box 3, Germantown, “oslo Dayton, Ohio 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 


High, beautiful jocation, Military drill subordinate to 
academic work. er school - Eyeauaee boys. Certif- 
icates admit to collages. Athlet: 

A. M. HENSHAW, ener 
Onto, COLLEGE HILL (near Cincinnati), Box 27 


Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 


An endowed school for boys. Six modern buildings, large Campus. 
Preparation for college or technical school. Thoraugh courses in 
Agriculture, One instructor for every ten boys. All athletics. 
Rates om, at catalog address 

he Principal, Box R-67, Hudson, Ohio 


Northwestern Military and Naval Academy 


70 mi, from Chicago. An Endowed College Preparatory 
School and Junior College. Its distinctive advantages 
and methods interest discriminating parents. 


Col. R. P. Davidson, Pres., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Shattuck School (Episcopal) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs. 
Prepares for best colleges, or business. athletics. 
Military drill. 657th year. dress 


Shattuck School, Box R, Farihault, Minn. 











SUFFIELD A School for Boys 
3% hours from New York City. 
Thorough p ration for cvllege or business. Complete 
equipment epartment for young boys. Booklet. 
Hobart G. Truesdell, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 
13 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 
Military 


BORDENTOW Institure 


rhorough payegzation 2 og coll or business, Efficient 
faculty, a classes, vidual attention. Boys taught 
how to a Supervised athletics. 39th year. Cat- 
> lh Gol, D. Landon, Princi vad Commandant, 
Drawer O-28, 


PEDDI 








For the all-around educa- 
oe of manly boys. Athletic 
60-acre 


us. 
Prepares f college onl teal business life. Moderate 
rates. lower schoo] for boys from 10 to 14, 


Roger W. Swetiand, Headmaster, Box 11-F, Hightstown, N. J. 
Princeton Preparatory School ,j;.5;Fine:, 


Preparatory for all colleges. Rapid progress. Limited 
ee of pupils and freedom from rigid class or- 

ization. Excellent equipment. Special attention 
£0 a athletics and moral welfare. 50th phy il For catalog 
Box G, Pri 4. The Registrar. 


Pr 5 'e 











Roosevelt Military Academy 
e. tes the vigorous ideals canism 
of heodore Roosevelt. Strong re a 
curriculum. for 
Junior Schools. Fall term now in session. Catalog 

John K. Carrington, Headmaster, West Englewood, I N. J. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from pag oa Weil chosen teaching staff pre- 

pares for college or Special School huey £ Juniors, 

Clayton A. Snyder, pore C. Meade Lorence, Com. 
Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 





"Senior and 











The young boys 
fied alee training and discipline, ju _= 
enough to inculcate habits of 


FREEHOLD = SCHOOL 








Blackstone Military | Academy 
“Making Four-Square M 
College Preparatory and home school for Frm in healthful Pied. 
mont section of Virginia. Full Commercial Courses. New fire 
proof Administration Buildingand Barracks. Tuition $525.00. For 
Catalogue address Col. E. $. Ligon, President, Bex H, Blackstone, Va. 


VIRGINIA, Waynes! 
Prepares for 


Fishburne Military School fssesics ff 
business life. R.O, T. C. under U.S. War Department. New 
$250,000 fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to all colleges. 
Spring encampment near ious caverns at Grottoes, Catalog. 
Maj, MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Prin., Box R. 


Staunton Military Academy 


Private academy preparing &. Universities, Govern- 

ame Academies, . —— 
all athletics. lant. Char 

Bat Thee. H. Russell, B’S.,Prea.‘Bor R (Kable Station), Staunton, Va, 


THE Mc CALLIE SCHOOL 














A home School ‘or Boys. Christian men train 

college. Individual attention, 1000 feet. A nn Prong i 

athletic field. Allsports. Swimming lake. Military 

drill. Honorsystem. Boys live in Masters’ homes. 
Missionary Ridge, H tion, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Military Academy 

4 big school os 
age es in ft 
asa military school tor ti li —~ by eat 
branches comes firet. “The m 4 
means manly Tittle =e — will 

ie, into courageous, 
ig men. Parents appreciate the 
sympathy, under. 


and encouragement for 
their ttle boys at " ly 
‘teachers to fifth grade. Tender 


care of House Mothers. 
catalog | will surely interest 
you, Write for it to 
ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Les Angeles, Califernia 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY Six Califounia’e 
tiful schoo! 
raining, a 5 colamigs 
pool, Ee comet sweet [~~ eaahcc In 
all year, summer camp, enroll any t: 
Address the ter, Hancock Park, Les yp 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 
A Special School -Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
In session 12 months in the year. Bicycle club. Outdoor swim- 
ming pool. Supervised rifie practice. Summer term camp. 


Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 306-R, Pale Alte, Cal. 


























San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


of Ualifornis for a West Point and Annapolis, Univ. 
hest scholastic ra Christian 


at and 
Pag July 1-Sept.1. Catalogue. Add 
A. Davis, Bex f, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


F. ly bore “The nites seal in the Moth. 
For manly —» e oldest schoo 0. 
Primary through college preparation. Oat- 











ae on vounest. 


LOS ALAMOS RANCH SCHOOL 


Outdoor Life on a Big Ranch in the high timbered Rockies— 
7500 feet above sea level—Invigorating climate. 
COLLEGE PREPARATION ., 

Write for booklet. 


A. J. CONNELL, Director. Otewi, Sandoval County, Ne New Mexice 
New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned school, located in a high, dry 
climate, For information, add 
Colonel J. C. Troutman, Superintendent, 
Box S, Roswell, New Mexico 




















highest standards ; country location in 


military academy of 
foothills yt reser Ridge Mountains, Strong faculty; close 
ae ‘~~ discipline; small c 


unior Unit PR oO. 76-acre campus: large athletic 
ids an alte isis golf, Summer session. 








BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage, College 

reparatory and general co’ 0. Unit, 

Buperb jacation in na fo renowned climate. Upperand 
wer Schoo! Send for Cat: 08 < 


Porter Military Academy Est. 1867 
Pre) oouee § for A or fectnoee Tite, R,O.T.0. Arm: 
officers de’ ed. ‘Naval ait 8. Naval Gutters, high 
wy 4 Sea Trips U.S. War Vessels, d 


limate, outdoor sports year around. Address 
Rev. WALTER MITCHELL, D.D., Box P, Charleston, S.C. 


s eye 
The Columbia Military Academy 
Built by the U. S. Government. Half-million dollar plant. 67 acres, 
athletic fields, splendid equipment. A teacher to every 15 boys. 
Junior school for small boys. R. O. T. C. um U.S. 
Army officer. Write for catalogue. Give age of boy. 
TENNESSEE, Columbia, Box 500 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
With a Home in Florida 
High scholarship and clean, winning athletics. Thorough Busi- 
ness and College Preparatory courses. K. Certificate ad- 
mits to leading Cn ees ae rated Ci . 
Get Our New lilustrate ee 04 
MILITARY INSTITUTE 10% tyndon,Ky 














Castle Heights Military Academy 


Student Honor Coston, High | 
Reclocauesinceptnsdeasiatinen 

uipmen xg a ern bu est 
and athletic field in South. Separate Junior Depart. 
ment. Write for catalogue. President, Bex 114, Lebanon, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE , MILITARY INSTITUTE 
ag gps 


poe tees Tenn. 
You owe it to — self, and your boy to choose with 
utmost care the school which will help mould him. This school 
becomes a positive force in the life of every boy who enters it, 
Our catalog will help you to choose wisely. Write. 














Why the Military School] 
for Your Boy? 


A sound thinker, prompt and decisive iz 
d for or business. See 


guly. ‘August and Roteben 1923, ‘The Red 
Book Magazine. 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 

















The Red Book Maaazine 


Pace 11 











Paar 10 


THE RED BO 


MAGAZINE'S SCH 





The Red Book Magazine 
L SECTION 





____ PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





[BUSINESS COLLEGES 





For 


The 





with advancement up to $125 a week. 
of the great shortage and the demand. 


Work with a Surgeon Dentist, 
own with unlimited earning possibilities. 


requares. FREE 36-PAGE ILL 


individual instruction, da 


and bow you can “Earn While Learning.” 


NEW YORK 
136 West 52d Street 


PHILADELPHIA 





NEiSTRY 


THE IDEAL VOCATION FOR MEN 
WHO ARE MECHANICALLY INCLINED 


Dentistry needs more Mechanical Dentists. 


ical Dentistry offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to rise above a limited income into 
professional work with professional earnings. 


Train 3 Months — Then Earn $35 to $125 a week 


graduates of the four great schools of this insti- 
tution. 
Many positions are unfilled for weeks because 


ESTABLISH A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 


in a Dental Laboratory, or establish a business of your 


Contains illustrations of students “Learning by Doing” 
and evening sessions. 


BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


Investigate—Write today for Free Catalog No. 8. 
Founded 1892—No Correspondence Courses 
BUFFALO BROOKLYN 


1305 No. Broad Street 


men who like mechanical work, Mechan- 


Dental Profession is constantly calling for 


Salaries from $35 to $45 a week to start, 


Dental experience or special education not 
USTRATED CATALOG 


actual practical work through 
Describes the great field and Sanpene. 


1226 Main Street 15 Flatbush Avenue 











Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


Our intensive Two-Year Day Course covers 
Constructive, Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting; Business Law; Business English ; 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Business Mathematics. Prepares for executive 
positions and C. P. A. examination. Also Bve- 
ning Classes. Write for catalog, specifying 


classes interested in. 
WALTON SCHOOL 
ERCE 


Co 


New York: 29 West 43rd Street 
Chicago: cneathnnte Massasoit Bidg. 











p= Institute 








you seek advancement in Busi- 

ness or in Accountancy practice— 

he C. P. A. degree, a position as 

| urer, Controller, Auditor, 
Credit PF ong Tax Specialist? 


Accountancy and 


Business Administration 


Pace Inst:cute, through its courses in Account- 
ancy and Business Administration, has assisted 
thousands of men and womeh to realize their busi- 
ness or professional ambitions. Day and Evening 
classes are available. Students take supplemen- 
tary tield work in offices and plants of Jarge New 
York organizations, Write to-day for Bulletin R. 


30 Church Street New York City 


























WANTE LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY! 
Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 to 
$500 per month. The field is uncrowd Learn 
these profitable and fascinating professions. Taught 
largest and best college of its kind in the world. 
Becbhshed over 30 years. Demand for our grad- 
uates far exceeds supply. ood positions secured. 
Tuition and living expenses low. - 
; Write today for free 
Get this F R E E Book ! ! beautifully illustrated 
book describing wonderful oe atta in this field. 
College of 113, Effingham, lil. 


BECOME 4 A  PROFE SSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $i25 A WEEK 
‘Three to_six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commer- 
cial, Portraiture. Practical 
instruction. Modern oqpipunent. 
Ask for Catalog No. 3% 

N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


















NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36 St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 
: by learning Nursing Protes- 
Serve Human ity sion, Excellent salaries for 
OUR graduates; more demand than we can supply. Paid while 
you study at this STATE ACCREDITED school. 29th year. 
Enjoyable school life. Write for catalog: Dept. R. 
CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicage. 


+ ~ 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Accredited 3-year course, Entrance Requirements: Physi- 
cal fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. Text- 
books, uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance 
during training. Student Loan Fund. /rite to 
Dept. 1083, MicHAEL Reese Hospitat, Chicago, Ill. 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 


Offers a complete course in nursing with allowance 
from start; $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 third 
year. Uniforms and books furnished; attractive 
nurses’ home; board and laundry. Nine hours per day. 


PH Ys 
d Strong Faculty. Splendid 


pte me ony 2year Dermal ¢ Course. Apply now. Cata- 
—s and book of views— 
Chicago Normal Schoo! « of Physical Education 
dept. 28%, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Llinois 


The Sargent Schoo | for Physical 





SICAL EDUCATION 








Education 
Established 1881 Booklet on uest 
D. A. SARGENT RGENT 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


National Kindergarten 285 MENA: 


COLLEGE 
with year. (Accredited.) Second semester starts Jan. 28, 

1924. Two and three-year courses. Six Dormitories on 
College grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of Views. 


__ Address, Dept. 92, 2944 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, T Th 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Schools 
Kellogg School of Physical Ed School o 

of Home Each stiitated 
with famous Sanitarium. Su equipment and un- 


perb 
usual facilities for practical experience. Illustrated an- 
Bouncement. Sanitarium Extension Department, Box 533, Battie Creek, Mich. 





. MEN AND WOMEN TO 





The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 


The N. Y. Electrical School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the “Learn by Doing’’ method 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
tricalindustry. The equipment of this achool is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 












cou.gee-e -anane gounees 

je an 

Business Administration; Profes- 
sional Ac eountin ; Teacher-Train- 
ing: Shorthand; 'y pewriting; Sec- 


Write for 59th Year er Book 
Address 
Pine Street, West o of 1 Broad 
PHILADELPHIA 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY " SguOOL oF 


COMMERCE 

Two-year courses in Accoun anting, A\ 
ship, Secretarial pone Oy 
Students who wish to earn the degree of B 





osters can re arrang' 
$ = Lan to = U3 ae oe are obtained 
its wi it courses are 
Real Report rina, Create ay Collections, Salesmanship, fF. 
ye —_, Jquruaiom, Traffic Rates gee 
eo 


session. count of the large registration 
000 students ip the university) applications must be re- 


ceived promptly. Bulletin I 
RUSSELL H. Ci . Pres., Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philaceiphia, Pa. 




















Send for catalogue. 
37 West 17th St. New York City 
Tice ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 
year. Theory and practical Saeaien — 
ELECTRICAL construction, installation, testing. 
Write for catalog. 3ist year began Sep- 
SCHOOL —ftember 20tn, 1923. 
6 Takoma NG Takoma Ave., _Washington, D. C. 
~ ENGINEERING DRAFTING. 
[CHICAGO pra aangnitec CTUNE, ETC. 
Unusual 1oyporeunities in Chicago to 
earn while | eral oa me 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL Cou. sen 
1169 Tec 


COLLEGE 


Columbia School of Seaiibes 
Specializing in training of professional 


; Dersonal 
atruction; compeate conan, 3 te. © months. For 
information Local Dept. 2150 , 2. C. Claflin. 
Pres., 14th and T Sts., N. W., Wasb.. D. © 

















Study Business in New York City 


Special Day and Evening Gengees goonosing fos for Account- 
ing, Advertising and Marketing, ponking and Finance. 
Management and other business Ids at School of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance. 


New York University, 100 Washington Square, New York City 
Eastman School of Business For more 


than 60 years 
the leading American Business College. Thoro training in every 
business pursuit. Accounting, Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial 
and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
successful men. Open all year. Enter any week-day. Catalog. 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 646 C. C. GAINES. 











URDETT COLLEGE. Bos72 


0-year resident courses (Col- 
lege grade); Business Administration ; Accounting ; Secre- 
tarial. A training for young — and women of executive 
calibre. Also shorter business courses. Graduates i - demand. 








ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM and MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


Rochester, 


Fn caer Dormyt0ey m poqpoune = 
B. for catalog and book of views. 











Tri State College of Engineering 


Makes you a Civil, Mechanical, Electrical or Chemical Engineer 

in two years, 48 weeks each. No entrance examinations. High 

School Diploma not eee. Compact courses made up of 
ials only. E low. For catalog address 

500 Park Avenue, Angola, Ind. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


The Balfour Jinstone, Schoo 


Ld 
and Military Academies. 
Open all the year. Write for circular. 
13th Floor, 64 W. Randolph Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Martin Institute for Speech Correction 


Stammering, Stuttering, Lisping, Loss of Voice, Monot- 
onous Pitch, Attention Soatane and Cognate defects 
corrected. Conducted by Dr. Frederick Martin, (himself 
once a confirmed stammerer). Normal courses for 
Teachers of Speech Improvement. 415 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y. 

















for special catalegue fo 1. L. ‘LINDABURY, V. Pres. 


Bryant & Stratton Business College 
7th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 


| Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 


up. Address principal for catalog. Stratton Basi- 
ness College, ‘BOK R,1 16: S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, | il. 





PROFESSIONAL SCHO@LS 


Beauty Culture 


it in a thoroughly practical short 
course. Positions awaiting grad- 
uates, or we will equip shop of 
your own if preferred. Home life 
accommodations provided. Write 
nearest branch for Booklet R 


MOLER 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Georgia 











St. Louis, Me. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Chicago, Illinois 


MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOLS CONTINUED ON PAGE 170 
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The man who was thru 


HIS HAPPENED in Chicago; 

but the place is unimportant. 
It might have happened anywhere; 
as a matter of fact, it 7s happening 
everywhere; in your office and in 
the office across the street. 

A young man entered the employ 
of a Chicago manufacturer, and 
moved along rapidly until he was 
office manager. 

The President of the company 
liked him. More than once he said 
to his friends: 

“IT intend to make that young 
man General Manager some day. 
I should like to train him to be my 
successor.” 


But the young man never did 
become General Manager; his ca- 
reer is one of those countless trag- 
edies of business. The President, 
who wanted to promote him, found 
that he could not promote him. 

He knew enough to manage an 
office, but for larger responsibilities 
he lacked knowledge and _ self- 
confidence and decision. He has 
never grown beyond an office man- 
agership. 

He was thru at thirty. 


But the other man 
kept on growing 

Contrast that man with another of 
the same age—a man who worked 
as a salesman for a Hartford com- 
pany; and in course of time became 
Sales Manager. The office of Sec- 
retary became vacant, and the 
company looked around for a man. 

Sales experience was a requisite; 
but the right man had to have more. 
He had to know something of fac- 
tory organization and control; of 
costs and accounting; of office man- 
agement; of advertising and mer- 
chandising and corporation finance. 

To their surprise they found that 


at thirty 




















There is one all-important question for every 
man under forty: “Where am I going to 
be in business ten years from now?” 


the young sales manager knew all 
these things. His practical experi- 
ence had given him sales training; 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
had given him a grasp of the funda- 
mentals which are found in every 
business. 

A few days after his election, to 
the Board of Directors of his Com- 
pany he wrote: 

“The day when I enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton * astitute’s 
Modern Business Co marked 
the turning point in vareer.” 


200,000 men are going ahead 


In all the business world there are 
just two types of men. There is the 
man who goes only as far as experi- 
ence in one department of business 
can carry him and settles down in 
a departmental position for life. 
The other man takes a new hold 
upon himself in his twenties or 
thirties or earlier forties; he adds 
training to experience and travels far. 
For years the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute has been engaged in 
the splendid task of helping men 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C.P.R. Building, Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


to find themselves. Its training 
means larger vision; more rapid 
progress; increased earning power. 
And the proof is this—more than 
200,000 men have tested this train- 
ing in their own experience; and 
today, after fourteen years of test- 
ing, the rate of enrolment is more 
rapid than in any preceding year. 


Only you can decide 


where you will stop 


Every man in business is paying for 
this Course whether he benefits by 
it or not. The Chicago man paid, 
and at a tragic price. He might 
have moved on up to large success 
—but he stopped at thirty. 

Only you can decide where you 
will stop. A training which has 
done so much for 200,000 other 
men is open to you also. It is worth 
your investigation at least; make 
the investigation now. 


Send for “Forging Ahead 


in Business” 


For men who are asking themselves, 
“Where am I going to be in business 
ten years from now?” the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute publishes a 118- 
page book. It contains a full ex- 
planation of what the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service is and does; 
it contains letters from men whose 
business situation was precisely like 
yours. It will richly repay a care- 
ful reading, and it is sent without 
cost or obligation. This coupon will 
bring it. Send for your copy today. 


ogee 


LEXANDER HAMILTON | 
| INSTITUTE 
l 921 Astor Place, New York 





“Send me _“Forging Ahead in Busi 
| ness” which I may keep without 











Copyright, Alexander Hamilton Institute 
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L’ORIGAN 


LES PARFUMS 


~ ih 1G. 4 





©The three supreme COTY adeurs + 
favored above all French perfumes 
throughout the world..——————— 
LORIGAN —/oved by women of 
exquisite sophistication and deli- 
cate finished worldly charm.— 
CHYPRE expressing romance and 
mystery, the enchantment of the cast: 
PARIS — chasen by women of gay 
vivacity, of sparkling joy wn life. — 


Address “Dept. R. B.-11” for 


TES AGT OF penruemees 
criti jpes of women 
die apna jalne ivan 


COT 7 INC. 


714. Fifth Flvenue, New York 


PARIS CANADA — SS MS Gill College Ave., Montread 
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“Direct from Whitaass” 


Bien store that sells the Sampler sells also the ten separate 
packages represented in the Sampler. 

It sells the QUALITY GROUP of candies, Whitman’s 
Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, Standard Chocolates and othe: 
well-known assortments. 

It sells a variety of the other packages put up by Whitman’s 
to suit every taste. 

It is a selected store, usually the leading drug store, and it is 
protected in the sale of Whitman’s in order to enlist its whole- 
hearted co-operation in serving you these perfect candies in 
perfect condition. 

Such stores receive every package of Whitman’s direct—not 
through a jobber. Frequent shipments are made them by express. 

They are pledged to care for Whitman’s candies carefully 
and are deeply interested in your continued satisfaction with 
Whitman’s. 

There is such a store in nearly every neighborhood in the 
land, an almost perfect system of candy distribution, on a 
national scale. 

Any package of Whitman’s that does not entirely please 
you, for any reason, will be taken back by either the Whitman 
dealer or by the makers— 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Also makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


§ 





This illustrated booklet illustrates and 
describes the Whitman candies and 
packages. Helpful in selecting gifts and 
planning Christmas lists. A special 


service for Americans abroad and in 
the Army and Navy. Write for booklet. Chocolates 
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GILDA GRAY 
an “Ziegfeld Follies” 
Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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RUTH MILLER 
meee 


Photograph by Ira D. Schwarz, New York 
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IRENE DELROY 
in "Greenwich Village Follies” 
Photograph !y Edwin Bower Hesser, Los Angeles 
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ESTHER RALSTON 
Film Star 
Photograph by Freulich, Los Angeles 
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/ VIVIENNE SEGAL : 
: . in ““ Adrienne” 4 
' | Photograph by White Studio, New York 
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WINNIE LIGHTNER 
in ‘George White's Scandals” 





hotograph ly White Studio, New York 
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\ I 80 a-fishing zal : 
By AANGELO PATRI 
1S" = Decoration by -ARTHUR €. BECHER 


ISHING is an art. Only the elect achieve it; only the true 

fisher knows the deep content, the solitary bliss of the art- 
ist. Lovingly he hangs over his battered tin boxes and his 
crumpled fly-books. With shining eyes he takes down his rod 
and hefts it. He gives the reel a twirl, and its skirl is music to 
his ears. He is off in the gray of the morning. 


All day he tramps the stream, feeling neither cold nor wet 
nor hunger, only a great joy in the skill of his hand, and the 
leap and the capture. Night overtakes him, and with a sigh 
of content he turns toward camp. A golden day in the life of 
the fisher is ended. 


I too go afishing. There's a pleasant road winding through 
the little park near by that offers rare luck. Toward evening, 
when the sun lights it with red gold, and the purple shadows 
cast deep pools upon it, I set out to make my catch. A fine 
spring evening lured me but lately. 

Cannily I selected the bench at the dip of the road by the 
old elm tree. They all slow up, there. I sat and fished—still 
and listening. There came a dull whir and a scraping and a 
toothy whistling. I was all alert. “A small boy! Hope I land 
him.” He rounded the bend, stiffening backward to keep his 
balance. I smiled, and he clumped over. 

“Just the road for rollers, isn’t it?” I asked him. 

“Great,” he answered. “You skate?” 





“I used to.” He looked me over with grave: attention, 
not without sympathy. 

“Bet you could yet. You're not too old.” And then, stricken 
with shyness, he darted away. But I had him. 

“Not too old,” is sweet comfort from ten to forty. 

I fished on patiently. Many passed, but they were not 
for me. I had neither fly nor hook nor line that could stay 
them. The shadow pools had spread over the roadways, and 
the sky was a deep cool blue, pointed with stars. The red 
gold field of the sunset had narrowed to the band of cold 
yellow that is the last warning to stragglers. “One more,” 
I prayed to the god of the fishers. “Just one more.” 

A patter of fast-coming feet, a murmur of lilting song, 
and a bowed old man with a humpy load on his shoulders 
stood beside me. The glow touched his face, and it shone 
like a burnished cameo: a sensitive face, fined down to the 
things of the spirit. As he rested his burden against the old 
elm tree, I heard it ring and quiver with music. “It’s a 
harp,” I cried. 

He smiled and nodded. “Would you like to hear it?” 
And there in the deepening twilight the old master shared 
his gift with me, shared the light of his life with me, a 
stranger. Then he said good-by and slipped away in the 
shadows. 

Content with my catch, I turned toward home. A deep 
sense of peace was upon me. I was a fisher of men, and my 
luck had stayed by me. 











Che Girl Problem 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 
Decoration by ANGUS MACDONALL 


“You are old-fashioned, Mother!’’ says daughter to me. 
**You know not the ways of the world. 

You declare that my skirt should fall over the knee 
And my tresses should never be curled. 

But Mother, I’m lost if I hearken to you, 
For I must do all that the other girls do. 


“Girls didn’t use lip-sticks when you were sixteen, 
And they never used powder, you say; 

They didn’t dress then so their charms might be seen, 
But Mother, they do it today! 

And I'd be set down as a frump and a churl 
If I were to do what you did as a girl.”’ 


So passes each age, and in twenty years more, 
Another young daughter may say: 

**You are old-fashioned, Mother; the dresses you wore 
No young girl is wearing today. 

The gowns that I fancy they’d never allow, 
But Mother, the girls are all wearing them now!"’ 


*Twixt mother and daughter this chasm is flung. 
Only. once is a maiden sixteen. 

And the old cannot fashion a style for the young 
Or cling to the ways that have been. 

And though we deplore it, this ever is true: 
A girl must do all that the other girls do. 
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Volume 
and 
efficiency 
produce 
25c quality 
for 

















Many a woman fails to realize the im- 
portance of complexion defects. When 
her mirror reflects disfiguring blemishes, 
she simply applies more rouge and powder. 

The wise woman will appraise her own 
appearance just as frankly as she does 
that of others 

A poor complexion is easily transformed 
into a good one by following simple rules 
of skin hygiene 


Do this today 


When you make ready for bed, give your 
face a thorough cleansing. Remove every 
trace of dirt, oil and perspiration, powder 
and rouge. 

Todo this you must usz soap and water 
for no other means is effective. But be 
sure that the soap you use is mild and 
soothing. Most women prefer Palmolive 

Massage the smooth, creamy lather of 
this mildest toilet soap thoroughly into 
the skin. Don't be afraid to be th rough 
—there is no danger of irritation. Rinse 
with warm water, finish with a dash of 
cold, then dry. Use Palmolive for the bath. 





Let it do for your body what it does for 
your face 

If your face is inclined to dryness, use 
coldcream. Your thoroughly clean, invig- 
orated skin will quickly and beneficially 
absorb it 


How this benefits 


This thorough daily cleansing is the first 
step in keeping natural complexion beauty 
Che tiny pores very quickly become clogged 
if regular cleansing is neglected 

[his results in enlargement. It causes 
irritation and disfiguring blotches result 

[he problem of keeping a good com- 
plexion is solved when you learn the secret 
of beautifying cleansing. Good cosmetics 
don't harm if applied to a clean skin and 
removed before sleep. 

Palm and olive oils are the most perfect 
of all soap ingredients, combining supreme 
mildness with thoroughly efficient cleans- 
ing quelities. Their combination in 
Palmolive has produced a world-famous 
soap which women select for its 
beautifying qualities 








Palm and olive oils 
—nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap. 


the eyes of others see 
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Copyright 1923—The Palmolive Co 2157 
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% “EYVERY time I visit one of our 


K branch offices I find the same 
\ situation,” he said. “Our ers 


them have done well financially. They 

say, ‘Nothing can happen to the 

company. It’s big and powerful and it 
will goon. I’m going out to play golf!” 
Y The speaker is president of the 
% company to which “nothing can hap 
*% pen.” He was confiding his troubles 
© to a friend. 
: “How did the company get so big 


% are getting along in years, and all of 
Y 
‘ 
AY 
\ 


and strong?” he continued. “Because 
®% there were a handful of us who trav- 


eled up and down this country day 
after day with the zeal of a band ot 
~ fanatics. Up to ten years ago I was on 
\\ a sleeping-car a hundred and twenty- 
Mi five nights out of every year. 

i “That was. the kind of work that 
*¢ made the business what it is.. Where 
are the men who will do that kind of 
‘3 work to keep it going?” 


4 


CML SEP 


In a certain city in the Middle West 
I saw a great gloomy factory crumbling 


3§  todecay. It once housed a company 
Ry which built most of the cars that were 


used on our railroads. 
Little competing companies sprang 
up, born of the enthusizsm of ambi 
tious young men; the big company 
treated them with silent contempt. 
The men of the big company grew 
older. The railroads began calling for 
steel cars, but the big company had 
always built wooden cars and refused 
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“Nothing Can Happen” 


to change. So the little companies in- 
creased gradually, and the big company 
diminished. _ One day a catastrophe 
came. A flood swept down the a 
half destroying the great plant. The 
big company never resumed business. 
Something had happened even more 
disastrous than the flood: the creative 
fire had died out. 


Over the desk of a wise old man of 
my acquaintance hangs this motto: 
“Irregular things happen regularly.” 

I gs of that — when I 
see the youngsters who are growi 
up around me. Life for re. ap 
smooth and secure, so free from the 
necessity for vigorous initiative and 
continuous effort. Their parents boast 
that they are raising “nice, normal c | 
dren in a perfectly normal way.” 

But there is no such thing as “nor- 
mal.” What's settled today is going to 
be changed tomorrow. No institution 
is so firmly anchored that “nothing can 
happen to ii;” and the man who lacks 
flexibility, the power of quick adapta- 
tion to shifting conditions and unex- 
pected strains, is done for. 

Only a few blocks from my house 
some Italian immigrants are raising their 
children under abnormal conditions— 
irregular hours, unusual strains, the 
habit of standing a lot of hard knocks. 

I sometimes wonder which set of 
children will be on top a generation 
from now—in a world where irregular 
things happen so regularly. 
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“You always did have good taste 
Alicia,’’ Mrs. Latham is saying, ‘‘an 
oe got beautiful wedding presents, 

ut what amazes me is how you 
keep them all looking so new!" 


“There's not much of a secret 


about it, Emily,” laughs Mrs. 
Jollyco. “When I first started 
housekeeping, I ruined some of my 
best things with strong soaps—re- 
member those silk bed-spreads m 

sister gave me? They simply fade 

away. I finally decided to stick to 
Ivory Soap for everything, even the 
woodwork and rugs and curtains. 
I use two or three of the laundry- 


size cakes every week. And what ‘ 


you see is the result.” 


SCENE: West Point, where they make army officers. 
Mother and father and Sally Jollyco are struggling through a 
formal reception, but tea and cakes and even ice-cream can’t 
w Bobby away from his cadet friends, whose example he 
hopes some day to follow, provided only—but let Bobby ask 


the question: 


24 










“Say, d’ya have to bathe much up here?” 


“Do we!" replies the taller cadet. *‘Look here, son,—the day 
a plebe sets foot on this sacred spot, they issue him three cakes of 
Ivory Soap, and from then on he doesn’t do anything but bathe!” 





——_________ 





Copyright 1928, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


to bring out the natural beauty 
of your skin safely and simply 


“To keep it clean, the face needs at 
least one good washing daily with soap 
and water, and a wash-cloth or soft flesh- 
brush,” says Dr. Pusey.* 


In other words, if you would make sure of 
that perfect cleanliness which is the founda- 
tion of all skin beauty, you must use soap. 
Nothing else will so effectively remove the 
film of oil and dust or powder which accumu- 
lates during the day. 


But what soap will you use, and how? 


You should choose your soap carefully. 
Choose it for cleansing and for safety. Do not 
expect more than safe-cleansing from any soap. 
All our years of experience in making many 
kinds of soap have proved to us that a soap 
which promises more than this for your com- 
plexion cannot keep its promise. 
== A soap that keeps its promise 
If you choose Ivory Soap, as so 
many millions of women have, 
you will never be disappointed. 
*Dr. William Allen Pusey, Author of 


— "The Care of the Skin and Hair,”’ Professor 
of Dermatology, University of Illinois. 


Ivory Soap promises safe-cleansing, and seeps 
its promise, absolutely! Because Ivory is pure 
soap —it contains no coloring matter, no 
medicine, no mysterious or magical ingredi- 
ents. We could put such materials into Ivory 
if we liked, but Ivory doesn’t need them. 


When you use Ivory, you have only to use 
it in the perfectly common-sense way sug- 
gested by Dr. Pusey. Ivory requires no help 
from prolonged rubbing—the soil-film dis- 
appears quickly and naturally from the surface 
and pores of your skin. 


After rinsing, finish with a dash of cool or 
cold water, and you will find your skin not 
only clean, but refreshed and enlivened. Fur- 
thermore, there will still remain behind 
enough of the natural oil to keep your com- 
plexion soft and clear. 


Do this at least once a day. Then, except 
perhaps for a little cold cream on windy or 
cold days, you will need nothing else to main- 
tain that clean, glowing healthfulness which 
means real beauty. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IVORY SOAP 


99 44/100% PURE IT FLOATS 


“Me next, me next f* 


Children’s Home. 


“Bathe each child with Ivory Soap every day,”” said Dr. 
Verity's first order when he was appointed head physician 
of this institution. ‘This is the best way to keep them 
healthy, for Ivory Soap lather is one of the best antisep- 


tics you can use. 


Did you know that most hospitals use Ivory Soap? 


=. 


“All right, Polly dear. Come on,” says the nurse at the 
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everywhere! 


Wrapped in fresh new blue becoming! 
stand. 


UeSt IVORY Se for in “Feinise ands 
Pure, mild and poate for five cents is Guest Ivory’s 
the most sensitive skin. 


What a welcome air 
new cake of soap is receiving always is. 
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this dainty Creamy white, as Ivory 


Guest Ivory will acquit itself 
ly on your w 


As fine as soap can be. Yet 
modest price. 
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Frances Noyes Hart, the 
author of this glowing story 
of a great if tarnished love, 
has in three short years 
achieved real distinction as a 
writer of fiction. Her first 
story won a prize in the O. 
Henry -ACemorial Award, 
and last year one of her sto- 
ries was selected as among 
the best of that year. Her 
first book, “(ontact,” was 
recently published. Her 
travels have been so wide 
that most of the world pro- 
vides her fiction backgrounds. 
Her father, Frank 8. 
NCayes, was long president 
of the cAssociated Press. 


The alley of 





lilustrated by 
Henry Raleigh 
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By 
FRANCES Noyes HART 


‘THE walled garden behind the great house on Grosvenor Square 

was full of moonlight. Its silver wand had moved over the 
pretty, formal space with its gray paths and green vines, its neat 
fountains and decorous statues, its frugal flower-beds and relent- 
less benches, changing it to a strange country of beauty and 
mystery and terror—an enchanted terror, shrinking and laughing 
and whispering along the high walls, against which the poplars 
stood dark as sentinels on guard. Moonlight ran in liquid silver 
from the pockets of the little wall-fountains; it hung a shining 
veil over the wavering column rising from the great pool in the 
center; at its touch the statues breathed and sighed—and far off 
in the shifting shadows, Diana loosed her arrow like a silver 
flame, Pan lifted his pipes to his bearded lips, and a flying nymph 
faltered and flung back a smile and beckoned. It showered down 
on the meager flowers df the town, and suddenly they were shin- 
ing bubbles dancing on their stems—suddenly they were endowed 
with the gift of fragrance and the gift of grace. It fell on the 


stone benches, softening and charming them to ease; it fell, 
lingeringly and possessively, on the two figures on the stone 
bench in the farthest corner of the garden—on the bench that 
should have been in shadow, and that shone forth now, more 
beautiful and proud than any silver throne. Moonlight—moon- 
light in a garden! Did the moon shine down so on Eden, when 
young Eve stood beneath the forbidden tree, turning her face 
away, and lifting up her hand to the golden apples? 

However it had fallen in Eden, Eve’s daughter, seated now 
on her silver throne in this other garden, stirred in the arms that 
held her and turned her face to its splendor, drinking it deep, 
as though it were water, and she a thirsty child. 

“Oh, it’s so cool!” she whispered. “Like a bright rain, wash- 
ing out all the drabness and the baseness. Look, Keith, by day 
that little thing in the corner is simply odious, a fat, sly, smirk- 
ing baby crouching down over his bow and arrows—look at him 
now, smiling at us as though he loved us. See?” 
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His good friend Devereaux had at supper whis- 
pered her two stories so obvious in their im- 
plications that the startled leap of every drop 
of blood in her body might have betrayed her. 





“Yes,” said the man, but he did not lift 
his eyes from the upturned face against his 
arm, with its dreaming eyes and dark wings 
of hair, its lovely candor and gay pride. 
“Debby, you mean it, don’t you? Now? 
Tonight ?” 

“Oh, Keith—oh, Keith, why isn’t it always 
moonlight? In the moonlight I’m so sure; 
in the moonlight I can see so clearly, that 
what we are doing is fine and brave—that 
it would be contemptible to do anything 
else; but in there—” 

She clung to him suddenly, her face 
buried against his shoulder to hide the hated 
tears. 

“My heart, don’t—no, don’t! If it’s 
going to make you unhappy, we’ll simply 
drop it. I can’t bear having you unhappy, 
Debby—I can stick anything in the world 
but that. Look, I'll throw up my post to- 
morrow and clear out back to America, and 
you can go off and make a long visit to that 
pretty sandy-haired thing in Scotland—” 

Lady Latimer laughed as clearly and 
suddenly as a little girl. 

“Oh, Keith, what I love dearest about 
you is that you’re such an idiot. You talk 
as though it were as simple as breaking a 
lunch engagement, instead of our hearts. 
Don’t you want me to come with you?” 

He caught her to him fiercely. “How can 
you? How can you?” 

“IT know—oh, I’m sorry; I shouldn't, but 
Keith, I’m frightened. It’s dreadful to have 
something that you can’t laugh about, or 
cry about, or even talk about. We haven’t 
ever really talked about it, have we? You've 
said: ‘You can’t love me and keep on liv- 
ing under Latimer’s roof, can you?’ And 
I’ve said: ‘No; but he’s the greatest states- 
man in England and the best churchman in 
the world; you don’t know what he had to 
go through to get a dispensation to marry 
me; in a thousand years he can’t get one to release me. He’s 
the kindest man that ever lived. You don’t want me to torture 
him by asking him for the only thing in the world that he can’t 
give me, do you?’ And you've said: ‘No. Well then, either you 
run away from me, or I run away from you, or we both run away 
with each other.’ And tonight I say: ‘Yes—with each other.’ 
What—what do you say tonight, Keith?” 

“Deborah, I say that every breath I draw, every drop of blood 
in my body, every beat of my heart and every dream of my soul, 
are here at your feet. My life’s yours, Debby; you are my life. 
I say that I love you.” 

“That’s a dear thing to say,” she whispered 
to shut the moonlight out. Still, Keith?” 

“Still more, my Deborah.” 

“Very well,” she said, “I’ll come. I love you too, Keith.” 

She lifted her eyes to him fearlessly, those grave and candid 
eyes that smiled up at him as though they belonged to a good 
and trusting child, and in the ones that bent to meet them some- 
thing shone in the moonlight, something bright as tears. 

“My brave, my beautiful girl!” said young Dennis. “Debby 
—it kills me to keep on asking you, but you’re sure that you 
know what it means? You're sure that you know what we’re 
doing?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I know what we’re doing. We’re doing 
what any number of cheap, foolish people do every day; we read 
ugly things about them in the papers over our breakfast coffee, 
and it tastes worse because of them. People are going to read 
about us over their breakfast coffee, aren’t they, Keith?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“You see, I do know. But what makes it bearable is that I 
know, too, that we aren’t doing it for any of their hateful reasons 
—not for lightness or passion or cheapness or weakness—no, not 
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We're doing it because we love freedom better 
than safety, and each other better than ourselves, and honesty 


for any of those. 


better than pretense. Oh, Keith, if you knew how tired, how 
sick, how frenzied I am with pretending! I’m not made to 
do it; it kills me, truly. Do you know that for every word 
I’ve said these last years, I’ve thought a dozen that I couldn’t 
say?” 

“Say them to me, Debby; every word that you’ve ever thought 
belongs to me.” 

“And every word that I'll ever think again! Keith, isn’t that 
wonderful? Isn’t that a miracle? Just to pour out everything, 
no matter what it is—never to hide anything—never to pretend 
again—never to cheat even a little—oh, but life isn’t long enough, 
is it? We haven’t been good enough to deserve so much. To 
have your thoughts give happiness instead of pain—heaven can’t 
be better than that, can it?” 

“Heaven can’t ever be good enough for you,” testified the un- 
prejudiced witness in the moonlight. 

“Darling, you do talk the most beautiful nonsense. 
more.” 

“Tt’s not nonsense. It’s truth, pure and simple. 
tell all our thoughts, weren’t we? 
sample.” 

“You know now why I’m not frightened, don’t you, Keith?” 

“Yes, Debby.” 

“I’m not ashamed of our love. I’m proud of it. It’s straight 
and beautiful; I don’t want anything in or out of the world 
except to make you happy. That’s not a wicked thing to want; 
it’s what I wanted when I married Henry; he told me that I 
could, but’ I couldn’t, I couldn’t. You can’t make a person 
happy unless you love them; oh, Keith, it’s terrible not to be able 
to give happiness.” 


Talk some 


We were to 
Well, that’s an insignificant 
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“Poor child!” he said, his lips against her hair. ‘Poor 
Latimer!” 

“Oh, yes, oh, yes—poor Latimer! But Keith, I used to think 
that I couldn’t ever give it to anyone. I wanted to die every 
day and every night, because I honestly thought that I was too 
hard and cold and strange to ever, ever make anyone happy— 
and then you came. And I knew that I wasn’t hard or strange 
or cold at all; I knew that I could be as warm and young and 
eager as Juliet or Francesca or any of those lucky, lucky girls 
who used to twist my heart to tears with envy. If I didn’t come 
with you now, I'd be faithless to everything that’s truest in me. 
So I’m coming.” 

“Debby, I'll never let you regret it; all my life is going to tell 
you that you were right—every hour, every minute of it—” 

“Tt’s going to ruin your career in the corps, Keith. And the 
Ambassador said yesterday that you were the best secretary—” 

“Oh, my career! I'd sell it tomorrow for a kiss off of the 
tips of your fingers. I’ve always wanted to be an architect, any- 
way; I drifted into this because of that damned attaché business 
during the war. We'll start all over again; we'll take a place 
outside of Paris; I know an artist-chap who has a perfect corker 
at Fontainebleau, and I'll run in every day and take courses at 
the Beaux Arts, and you can cut roses and prune the pear trees 
against the brick walls and feed the rabbits in the hutches in the 
arbor, and when evening comes, we'll have supper in the garden. 
You'll put on one of those frilly dresses that girls wear in books, 
and the prettiest white rose just behind your ear, and come down 
to the green gate to meet me—oh, Debby!” 

His voice broke, that young and ardent voice that spoke so 
gayly and steadily to all the rest of the world. 

“Dear, dear, you’re right—we are right—we are. They'll see, 
we'll make something splendid and alive out of every day— 


Keith, isn’t it incredible how many days we'll have to be happy 
in? You know Henry’s not an old man at all—he’s what the 
papers call ‘in the prime of life;’ but he’s older than both of us 
put together. Doesn’t that seem strange?” 

“I’m twenty-five,” he said. “Debby, how young you must have 
been when you married him!” 

“TI was seventeen,” she said. “I thought that I was old as 
the hills.” 

“Debby—what made you?” 

“Made me?” She turned her eyes to him; in the moonlight 
they were shining pools of honesty. “Nothing made me. I 
thought that it was the most wonderful thing in the world that 
anyone so great and wise and splendid should want to marry 
Deborah Ethan, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Nobody had ever 
loved me; nobody had ever even liked me; Uncle Nathan and 
Aunt Laura brought me up as carefully as though I were their 
own child, but they thought that I was simply impossible—ultra- 
imaginative, ultra-romantic, ultra-fastidious, ultra-sensitive, ultra- 
frank—oh, it’s true; I was!” 

“But how—” 

“Well, you see he was visiting on the North Shore at the 
Greggs’—they had the place next to Uncle Nathan’s; and I was 
called in one night to fill in at dinner—you know—white muslin 
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and a blue sash and a great looped-up braid of hair and three 
drops of lavender-water on the best handkerchief—and after 
dinner he came up and asked if he could come over to see me 
sometime; and that was the beginning—and the end. Just think 
—that foolish, lonely, impossible little New England girl, and an 
M. P., Keith—an M. P. with hair like steel and a wonderful voice 
and kind eyes, who said that he wanted her more than anything 
else in the world—who said that he couldn’t be happy without 
her—oh, Keith—oh, Keith!”’ 

She hid her face against his shoulder, caught in a sudden flood 
of memory and tears. 

“Debby, if it’s going to hurt you this way, I wont let you 
come. Does it hurt you? No, look at me; turn your face this, 
way—dear—” 

The face that she turned to him was shining; how could any- 
one look at Keith and rot look happy? Keith, who had eyes 
like a little boy when he was worried, and 
like a young crusader when he was excited 
who had a smile like summer lightning, and 
hair that was tawny as a lion skin, and no i H] 
thought under heaven save how to give her 
happiness— 
Keith, who was 
youth and love 
and life itself, 
bending over her 
in the moonlight? 

“Keith, you wont 
ever see me cry 
again,” she told 
him. “No, no, I 
swear it. Oh, how 
sweet those poor 
flowers smell! It 
must be the moon; 
moonlight does 
smell of some- 
thing, don’t you 
think? Of beauty, 
perhaps — nose- 
gays of stars— 
falling water—you 
needn’t laugh; it’s 
sweeter than flow- 
ers! Smell! Will 
it always be like 
this, Keith? Clear 
and shining? 
That’s how it must 
be, always, 
mustn’t it? Hold 
me closer; why 
can’t it be moon- 
light forever?” 

“Kh can be; 
Debby, you'll see 

it will be!” 

“T can remember a text that I had when 
I was in Sunday school when I was seven—” 

“Sunday school, my little Puritan?” 

“But of course—Sunday school. I used 
to cut across a daisy field in a starched white aress with ruffles, 
and blue streamers trailing off my scoop bonnet and five pennies 
in my pocket-book and righteousness in my heart. I was the 
best little girl in the whole Sunday school, and I used to twitch 
all over from head to foot until I could recite my text.” 

“Well, you can recite it now, my best little girl!” 

Deborah Latimer’s eyes widened, and she drew a shaken 
breath. For a moment the silver garden wavered and dimmed 

There was a smell in the air of clover and mowed 
grass and salt; she was standing in a field in a strong flood of 
sunshine, staring down at a little girl whose straight dark hair 
and bright blue streamers were blowing in the wind that came 
dancing in from the bay—at a little girl who stood staring back 
at her with round, stricken eyes and parted lips—at’an amazed, 
an appalled little girl, all starched ruffles and honesty and 
faith,.... She lifted her hand sharply, and as though it 
were a signal of farewell; the golden day faded and the silver 
night came flooding back, magical, luminous, pervasive. 

“Oh, it was a fine, arrogant little text,” whispered Deborah 
Latimer. “I loved it. ‘Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon—and 











The Valley of A jalon 


thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.’ Keith, make it stand— 
make it stand!” 

“It shall stand forever,” he said, bending his head over the 
shining face where the forgotten tears still trembled, small, 
neglected hostages to sorrow, lost while she smiled her faith. 
“While I breathe it shall stand—while you breathe. Smile, 
Debby—smile. .. . . You'll see, my beautiful and dear. We'll 
live in the valley of Ajalon, and it will be moonlight forever!” 


[NX the walled garden behind the little house in Fontainebleau 
it was still shining—as luminous, as magical, as though no 
year had drifted by since Debby Latimer slipped out of that 









other walled garden with tears on her lashes and smiles on her 
lips, running on light feet toward happiness, and honesty, and 
freedom. As lavishly and impartially as then, it flung down its 
silver largess, and gray reality melted and dissolved in thai 
shining flood. 

Against the wall the espaliered pear trees turned to magic toys 
of jade and silver; the graveled paths ran smooth and bright as 
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By Frances Noyes Hart 


little brooks; the clipped lawn spread a fairy carpet of emeralds 
and velvet. Even the water in the finger-bowls on the round 
table gleamed like quicksilver; in the scattered bowls the oranges 
were gold, the flowers pearl; the dregs of wine in the glasses 
sparkled like jewels. The candles had burned out, ashamed of 
their pale flicker in that airy flood of splendor, that by merely 
wandering over a deserted table could turn a forsaken supper 
into an enchanted feast. 

It fell on the bowed head, the outflung arms of Debby Latimer 
—crowning her with silver, robing her with light; she stirred and 
wept beneath its splendor, as though she found its very touch 
intolerable. She wept like a terrified child, in long, shaken 
breaths, in small, desperate catches, careless of the chiffons 

that trailed across the scattered fruit and 
flowers—careless of the flying moments 
that she could dedicate to grief—careless 


“Ah, oui, the rose-color, assuredly. Coquette, 
romantic, a little reckless, a little discreet—it was 
made for Madame! A thousand times, yes!” 


of everything in all the world save this forbidden luxury of tears, 
for which she had hungered and thirsted and trembled through 
all the long, unbearable evening. 

Oh, oh, that beast—that beast! She twisted in the green 
chair in a small frenzy of recollection. That horrible little black 
mustache and those long silky lashes—and perfume, too—some 
abominable stuff with amber in it. Oh, Keith should have known; 
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he should have—men were supposed to know when other men 
were cads; he should never have permitted him to cross their 
threshold; he should never have permitted him to touch her 
hand. 

And she had been so careful; she had hardly smiled; she had 
hardly spoken; when he had asked her to show him the rabbit 
hutches in the arbor at the end of the garden, she had shaken 
her head; it was Keith who had made her go. Even in the 
shadows of the little arbor, they had not been out of sight of 
the gay table with its candles and flowers—not out of earshot 
of the laughter—how had he dared? How was it possible? So 
quick, that she had not had time to move; so close, that she had 
not had time to breathe; on her mouth, on her—oh! 

She drew her hand across her lips with a panting sound of 
horrified protest; the same gesture, the same sound, the same 
stare of passionate incredulity with which she had faced the 
bland and insolent Blondel in the shadowed arbor. Something 
scorched up the flooding tears as she-remembered the mockery 
in his eyes, his eyes that had stained her deeper than his lips. 
“Alas, madame finds it distasteful? Madame is exigent!” 

Oh, oh! To her—to 
Debby Ethan—to Deb- 
orah Latimer! With 
Keith’s laughter at that 
idiot Devereaux’s last 
sally echoing in her ears 
—with the lighted table 
dancing like a birthday 
cake before her eyes— 
what world was this, 
where such things 
could happen? She 
had pushed by him, 
shaking and stammer- 
ing like any outraged 
heroine in a melo- 
drama: “Stand aside; 
you are out of your 
senses. If my—if Mr. 
Dennis had seen you, 
he would kill you.” 
And once more the 
mocking voice at her 
shoulder: ‘‘Tiens, lei 
us then hasten to tell 
him, and see!” 

She put her hands to 
her ears to shut out 
the taunting echo, and 
wept again because 
she could not—because 
so long as she lived, it 
would ring in them 
still, shameful and 
shameless. He had 
known as surely as she 

that she would lie and cheat and fight end- 
lessly and desperately to keep even a whisper 
of it from that careless and adoring boy, who 
would have torn the heart from anyone who 
touched her with even a breath of scorn— 
and who was as powerless to prevent it as 
though he dwelt a thousand black miles out 
of reach of her call. 
If she went to him with any of the hundred 
tales of woe and slander and indignity that 
were devouring her heart by day and by night, what could he do? 
What but heap scandal on scandal, if he sprang to her defense? 
What but stir again the muddied waters that had closed about 
her—what could violence of his do but plunge her deeper into 
their flood? Should it be she who once again set the headlines 
of the world ‘o ringing their slurring laughter, blaring their 
righteous indignation? Not again—not again while she lived to 
see them! Before her terrified eyes they danced already, black 
and menacing, inches high, inches thick—‘“ANorliER SCANDAL IN 
DENNIS-LATIMER Love-NEst. GUEST AT MIDNIGHT ORGY BADLY 
InyuReD.” “On S’AmMuse Toujours AU VILLA DES FLEURs.” 
“INTEREST IN LATIMER CASE REVIVED BY DUEL IN GARDEN.” 

No, no! While there was breath left in her body for lies, 
powder for tear-stains, rouge for pallor, laughter for a shield, wit 
for a defense, and all the misleading words in the English language 
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The Valley of Ajalon 


When a lady is kissed, she can close her eyes, dropping far down out of all the wonder and despair, the irony and pain, out of all hes. 


for ammunition, Keith should not know that insults were her 
daily bread and tears her nightly drink. 

He should not know that his good friend Devereaux had at 
supper whispered her two stories so vile and obvious in their 
implications that even in the moonlight the startled leap of every 
drop of blood in her body, staining her scarlet from brow to heel, 
might have betrayed her, had not her laughter sprung to the 
rescue, cool and clear as water quenching fire. 

He should not know that not a week past, young Maddock 
had chivalrously suggested, over an excellent cup of tea and a 
nicely toasted muffin, that he was entirely at her service when- 
ever her errant fancy chanced to stray from Keith. From Keith. 
who was her world, who was her life, who was her soul—the echo 
of whose footsteps would ring in her ears when every other sound on 
earth had sunk to silence—from Keith, who would have died to save 
her from the breath of injury, and who had brought her to this! 


So long as she lived, men would hold her -lightly, men would 
think her cheap, men would come to her with their compliments 
harder to bear than insults, because she had held her love too 
beautiful to forswear through cowardice, too high to degrade 
through compromise. Through some . ppalling fate, a spell had 
fallen on her; there she stood doomed forever, a luckless and 
despairing Circe, turning men to swine at a single touch. 

Oh, any one of them would have treated a girl out of the 
streets with something more of kindness and of charity. In the 
eyes that they bent on her, bo'd and questing, burned that eternal 
query: “Faithless once, my girl; how soon again?” She no 
longer dropped her own before that look—what use, when she 
could feel it burning down through her eyelids into her heart? 
Now she flung back her head to meet it with eyes through which 
her soul flared out, defiant and despairing aud entreating. “Look 
look, it’s I! It’s Debby Ethan, who (Continued on page 138 











She reminded him of 
a young mountain lion 
his dogs had once treed. 
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N ARSE KYLE KENNEDY was some- 

thing more than a young Southern 
gentleman. He was an institution—the ablest 
starter in America, and Kentucky’s contribu- 
tion to the sport of kings! 

Smiling, debonair, Marse Kennedy personi- 
fied all the traditions of a famous family. To 
behold this blue-eyed Beau Brummel beckon- 
ing with a gloved hand to a field of thorough- 
breds as they danced toward the barrier was 
to witness the most picturesque sight on the 
Southern circuit, and to understand why all 
Kentucky loved him. 

“Quiet your horses, gentlemen! 
a little more on the left..... Pull up, 
Johnson, pull up! Thank you, suh! 

Willie, permit me to hand you thirty 
days on the ground. 


Spread out 


fever. 
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Gerald Beaumont began writ- 
ing stories “to keep his mind 
occupied” during his convales- 
cence after an attack of typhoid 
“The luckiest illness a 
chap ever experienced,” he says, 
“and if I ever feel myself run- 
ning dry of story themes I sup- 
pose I'll have to be sick again.” 
But he'll never go dry, for his 
varied interests constantly pro- 
vide him with fiction material. 
Here's his best story—so far. 


Now go back where you belong! .... belle Yorke, was just as brief as it was beautiful. 






Marse Kennedy, ever a prince of the course. 
Honored 4 woman, worshiped a horse— 
Always thought that to win the two 

Was a trifle more than a man could do; 
Carried a kerchief, made of silk, 

Square as his honor and white as milk! 


Rhymes of the Turf 


erchief 


GERALD BEAUMONT 


less, such a problem did arise rather late in 
life, and it distressed him greatly. To appre- 
ciate in full its significance you must under- 
stand how Kyle was reared. 

The kingdom of the Kennedys was in 
southeastern Kentucky, a broad and very 
beautiful domain toward which the gray Cum- 
berland Mountains stretched yearning arms. 
Harlan Hall rose from an eminence to the 
right, a brick mansion framed by iron gates 
and a lovely wood, and thither a winding drive, 
along which white dogwood shadowed blue 
violets, led toward circular steps which later 
were flanked by tall hoilyhocks. 

This was the home established by Colonel 
Jefferson Kennedy, founder of the family for- 
tune, whose romance with the charming Mari- 
Shortly after 





Steady on Number Seven, and keep that little mare moving on the 
outside. .... Oblige 
Gently now—gently! 
Good-by and God bless you!” 

No, there was only one Marse Kennedy! It did not seem 
possible that his duties could ever present a problem sufficiently 
difficult to disturb the even serenity of his composure. Neverthe- 


presenting her husband with a son and heir, the first lady of 
Harlan Hall died from the effects of a fever contracted while 
nursing an old colored nurse. 

Being a gentleman, Colonel Kennedy concealed his grief under 
a cloak of austere reserve, turned his attention to his horses and 
his son, reared both with a silk handkerchief, and achieved the 
reputation of the best conditioner of thoroughbreds in the country. 
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He essayed to make amends with 
one of those happy after-dinner 
speeches. But his wits failed him. 


Harlan Hall had obviously been 
intended for the crowning glory 
of a woman, but only in Colonel 
Kennedy’s dreams did ghost fin- 
gers caress the keys of the grand 
piano and did floors resound to 
the swish of silk and the pit-pat 
of small slippers. There was really 
no feminine influence to be seen 
unless you chose to consider flat- 
bosomed prim Aunt Sukey with a 
ring of keys at her belt, scolding 
the servants all day, and com- 
plaining that nobody appreciated 
her services. Aunt Sukey was a 
maidenly mistake. 

Colonel Kennedy appreciated, 
no doubt, that his son was being 
reared under purely masculine en- 
vironment, but he could not bring 
himself to alter matters. To com- 
pensate for the absence of a 
woran’s hand, the head of the 
house lavished upon his sc:. all 
the charm of manner and gracious- 
ness for which the Kennedys were 
famous. Discipline was always 
tempered with patience and con- 
sideration, which was the Colonel’s 
idea of handling a young thor- 
oughbred. 

“Restrain him gently, suh! 
Weigh him fairly, and at the right 
moment give him his head.” 

When Kyle was twenty, his 
father, acting with chazacteristic 
decision, ordered him to the post. 
The interview had been antici- 
pated, and was very brief. It 
transpired in the drawing-room, 
with Colonel Kennedy standing 
erect and dignified before the fire- 
place. 

“Kyle,” said his father, “from 
now until the day I go to meet 
your mother, it is my desire that 
you run in your own colors with- 
out further support or favor. Here 
is sufficient money for your imme- 
diate needs, and a silk kerchief 
that has ever been the emblem of 
the Kennedys. Study that kerchief, Kyle: It is woven from the 
strongest of fabrics, yet it is soft and tender as a mother’s hand. 
Let your character be as square; your honor as stainless; and 
your courtesy as silken. Treasure it, my boy, and ~*e me your 


hand.” 
They clasped palms a moment, and stood there. 
“You mean—” said Kyle. 


“Exactly,” affirmed his father. “You're the most promising 
colt in Kentucky, and you’re ready for the race. Now don’t 
make it too hard for me! The barrier’s up, suh! Good-by and 
God bless you!” 

Young Marse Kennedy pocketed the wallet, and holding rev- 
erentially a white silk kerchief, bowed and withdrew. Within 
two hours he had pocketed his belongings, and obediently set out 
on life’s thoroughfare, eventually to become the master of the 
whirring barrier where fortunes are made and wrecked and where 
hysterical horseflesh, held in turbulent leash, foams against a rib- 
bon until the magic cry, “They’re off!” 

He was thirty years old, and officiating at Havre de Grace, when 
Destiny laid down its first card. The carriage had just driven 
him to the five-eighths pole when a groom crossed the infield with 
a telegram. Marse Kennedy read the message, pocketed it 
slowly, handed down a silver dollar, and dismissed the messenger 
with a courteous “Thank you, suh!” 
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Then he mounted the starter’s platform and concentrated his 
attention on the advancing field. If anything, the start was a 
little finer than usual. Afterward he ordered his coachman to 
drive to the judges’ stand, where he mounted the steps and greeted 
Presiding Judge Ellsworth and the latter’s associates. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “at the conclusion of this afternoon’s 
program, I desire to be excused. Colonel Kennedy passed away 
this morning!” 

Three gray-haired. officials removed their hats and stood a mo- 
ment in respectful silence. ‘ 

“We share your sorrow,” said Judge Ellsworth. “The turf has 
lost a Kentucky gentleman, and our only consolation is that he 
has left a worthy successor.” 

So, Marse Kennedy, after an absence of ten years, returned to 
Harlan Hall to kneel at the grave of his father, and later to listen 
to Lawyer Stevenson, reading with professional solemnity the 
terms of a will by which Kyle inherited the bulk of a very splen- 
did estate. There was, however, an interesting codicil in which 
Colonel Kennedy had made the following provision: 

“T invite the kind consideration of my son to Sanny Lou, child 
of my old neighbor Bryce Randall, who it is my desire sha! 
be reared in a manner that my son best understands. To this 
end I hereby bequeath to said Sanny Lou that portion of my 
estate known as Wolf’s Hill, together with the sum of fifty thou- 

















sand dollars to be held in trust by my son, and administered by 
him in Sanny Lou’s behalf until she shall have attained her 
eighteenth birthday.” 

Lawyer Stevenson leaned back and pressed his finger-tips judi- 
cially together. 

“My boy,” said he, “in some respects your father led a very 


sad and lonely life. After your mother’s death, he avoided women 
as much as possible, but he loved all children very dearly, and 
the more neglected they were, the more he tried to help them. 
The Sanny Lou mentioned is eleven years old—the motherless 
offspring of Bryce Randall, who drank himself to death. The 
latter’s farm, known as Wolf’s Hill, was sold at public auction 
and bought in by your father to become a part of this estate. 
It appears that Sanny Lou inherited nothing from her parents 
except a desire to kill anyone who comes near her. Colonel Ken- 
nedy commissioned me to offer the child a home at Harlan Hall, 
but she ordered me away with curses and a shotgun.” 

“Abused and post-shy,” said Marse Kennedy. “My father 
would have won her over had he lived. The Randalls had good 
blood.” 

“Possibly so,” the lawyer agreed, “but my own opinion is that 
this pretty little incorrigible will burn down Harlan Hall and 
shoot its owner at the first opportunity. The child is not normal; 
ever since her father’s death she’s been living alone in a shack 





on Wolf’s Hill, eluding capture, and subsisting God knows how. 
Colonel Kennedy’s interest in the matter was unjortunate.” 

The new master of Harlan Hall smiled wistfully. His fingers 
caressed for an instant a silk kerchief. He thought he understood 
what had been in his father’s mind. 

“Did you ever watch Satanella being led to the post?” he asked. 
“A glorious little filly, suh—all nerve and fire and hysterics! My 
ground crew can scarcely hold her. Her name on the entry list 
is enough to make me lie awake all night, worrying. No thorough- 
bred on the track tests my patience so greatly, yet there is none 
that interests me more.” 

Stevenson’s shrug was eloquent. 

“We were brought up differently,” he commented. “Before you 
can do anything for this child, it will be necessary for her to be 
placed in custody. I took the liberty of asking the juvenile 
authorities to send some deputies after her this afternoon. The 
child belongs behind bars.” 

Marse Kennedy’s blue eyes regarded the lawyer gravely. He 
arose and indicated with a gesture that the interview was over. 

“You have exceeded your authority,” said he. “You will oblige 
me by never setting foot in Harlan Hall again. Good day, suh!” 

Twenty minutes later, “the Pride of Kentucky,” gloved and 
gaitered, spurred his horse at a barred gate, and cantered smartly 
along a wagon road that led toward the tangled undergrowth on 
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Wolf's Hill. Two men in a motor car that bore the insignia of the 
county authorities had preceded him. Marse Kennedy discovered 
them in a corral back of the barn where they had cornered the 
object of their search. He took in the whole scene instantly. 

So this was Sanny Lou! A scrawny, half-naked, terrified child, 
standing on the seat of a dilapidated wagon, and flourishing a 
bull whip! She reminded him of nothing quite so much as a 
young mountain lion his dogs had once treed in a lightning- 
splintered oak. The memory of the shot he had fired into the 
animal’s brain smote him remorsefully, but at the time he had 
been thinking only of how to protect his eager hounds. 

Marse Kennedy drew the deputies aside, explained matters to 
their satisfaction, and dismissed them. Then he tied his horse 
to the corral gate, and walked confidently toward the last of the 
Randalls. 

“Sanny Lou, this is Marse Kennedy, your humble servant. I 
have the honor to request your presence at Harlan Hall.” 

No answer. 

“Sanny Lou, come down here!” 

“Fore God, I wont!” 

Marse Kennedy smiled and beckoned with a gloved forefinger. 
His voice was very gentle. 

“Come down, Sanny Lou!” 

“Wont!” 

“Sanny Lou!” 

“’Fore God, Marse Kennedy—” 

“Sanny—” 

The soft voice, masterfully persuasive, was working its charm. 
Sanny Lou’s wretched little face quivered under the conflicting 
emotions of fear—hunger—hatred and utter exhaustion. Sud- 
denly hysteria won. Up shot her arm. 

“Wont!” she shrieked, and down came tae bull whip. 

Full in the face, the lash caught Marse Kennedy, searing the 
flesh from scalp to ear, and biting at the blue eyes that had 
smiled down on so many fractious thoroughbreds. 

The Pride of Kentucky swayed blindly, and then caught him- 
self. Out came the Kennedy kerchief, to be pressed against the 
tortured features of the man who had been raised under its 
silken caress. The white fabric turned scarlet under a trickle of 
blood. Marse Kennedy stood there, fighting for control! 

The child on the wagon seat poised dazedly a moment, blinking 
down at him. From the folds of the silk handkerchief, a voice 
came up to her, muffled—but gently-compelling as ever: 

“Sanny Lou, come here!” 

The little Randall dropped her whip, looked wildly about her, 
leaped to the ground, and fled. Over one shoulder, she flung back 
her answer: 

“°Fore God, Marse Kennedy, I’m a-goin’ in the river!” 

He heard the patter of small feet flying toward a fork of the 
Red Stony not a hundred feet distant, and he stumbled desperately 
on her trail, calling: 

“Sanny Lou, child! Come here to Marse Kennedy! He's 
your friend! You mustn’t do that, Sanny—” 

The answer came in the splash of a small body as Sanny Lou 
flung herself into the swirling torrent twenty feet below. Without 
a moment’s hesitation, Marse Kennedy followed. The shock of 
the cold water cleared his eyes and sharpened his faculties. He 
struck out boldly downstream, guided by a bit of calico that 
occasionally appeared and reappeared. 

With the breath knocked from her frail body, Sanny Lou was 
being borne along like a piece of soggy driftwood. Finally, his 
fingers clutched her, and he turned on his back, floating and 
resting, until a turn in the river bed enabled him to reach shore 
with his burden. Staggering back to the Randall cabin, he 
mounted his horse, and still holding the unconscious Sanny Lou in 
his arms, galloped back to Harlan Hall. 


UNT SUKEY, grown a little mellow with advancing years, was 

paralyzed with horror at the appearance of Marse Kennedy. 
The lash mark showed raw against white features and one eye was 
partially closed. His drenched and rumpled clothing was streaked 
with river slime. 

“This is Miss Randall,” he said curtly. “Harlan Hall is to be 
her home. You may call me when she recovers.” 

But it was a question for some time whether Sanny Lou was 
ever going to recover. Privations and exposure demanded their 
toll. The emaciated little body surrendered to fever, and for 
days, while Sanny Lou tossed in delirium, Marse Kennedy stood 
at her bedside wondering whether a higher authority than him- 
self would send this child to the post. But one evening, she 
looked up at him out of clear eyes. 





The Kennedy Kerchief 


“Reckon I’m kotched, Marse Kennedy. What you goin’ do 
to me? ’Fore God, I must ’a’ hurt you real smart!” 

He was wearing dark glasses, but a red line still betrayed the 
path of the lash across his forehead. He smiled down at her. 

“Go to sleep, Sanny Lou. You did hurt me ‘real smart’ but | 
don’t think you'll do it again. Will you?” 

Sanny Lou reflected a moment, and then shook her head. 

“What you goin’ to do to me, Marse Kennedy?” 

“Prepare you for the post, Sanny Lou. Here’s something I'm 
going to spread over your pillow.” 

“What is it, Marse Kennedy?” 

“Just a kerchief, my dear. I want you to get used to the 
touch of it.” 

Under the rebellious tousled head he spread gently the silk 
emblem of the Kennedys. Sanny Lou’s small voice stopped him 
at the door. 

“Feels kind of soft and pretty-like,” she drawled, and went 
off to sleep. 


ARSE KENNEDY hurried back to Maryland for the con- 

clusion of the meeting. Then business affairs compelled a 
visit to New York tracks, and he was detained longer than he had 
anticipated. It was with some misgivings that he wired ahead to 
Aunt Sukey and returned to Harlan Hall, half-expecting to find 
the place in ashes, and Lawyer Stevenson grinning at him malig- 
nantly. But it was a placid kingdom, and a submissive child that 
awaited Marse Kennedy. 

He was profoundly moved by the change in Sanny Lou. It 
was as if in that final burst of hysterics, when she had tried to 
hurl away her life, all power of rebellion had been consumed. 
The child appeared now to have no will 6f her own; only an 
abject devotion to a new master, and a pitiful eagerness to fulfill 
his slightest wish. 

Holding Sanny Lou by the hand, Marse Kennedy walked through 
room after room in Harlan Hall, telling in simple words the 
history of his family. Sanny Lou was much impressed with the 
story of the wonderful mare Sweet Memory, whose statue, in 
ebony and silver, graced the drawing-room. 

“Like it, do you?” said Marse Kennedy. “Well, my dear, 
there’s a far prettier story than that! Come with me a moment.” 

They passed into the corridor where hung the portrait of 
Maribelle Yorke, and standing there, the Pride of Kentucky, 
with charming grace, paid tribute to his mother. 

The little waif of Wolf’s Hill listened with wide eyes, with- 
holding comment until hours later, when she tugged at his sleeve, 
led him again to the picture, and whispered: 

“Fore God, Marse Kennedy, I want to be like her!” 

“My dear,” he answered, bowing low, “no more graceful com- 
pliment was ever paid a Kennedy!” 

Thereafter, the real training of Sanny Lou was undertaken 
along definite lines. Mrs. Agatha Claybourne, who was most 
assuredly starving to death, was persuaded to lay aside her 
“Memoirs of Southern Chivalry,” and to accept the position of 
house-mother and tutor at Harlan Hall, to the joy of Aunt 
Sukey, who had waited many years for feminine eyes to marvel 
at the carefully hoarded Kennedy linen, and for feminine ears 
to tingle at her whispered accounts of the past Kennedy glories. 
Mrs. Claybourne represented the old salt of Kentucky that was 
fast disappearing. 

Marse Kennedy, considering that he had met his father’s wishes 
fully, turned again to the world in which he was such a pic- 
turesque figure. More and more, the problems of the starting 
post claimed his attention, and in their solution he found the all- 
absorbing passion of his life. The babel of paddock and grand- 
stand, the historic call of the bugle sounding its “Gentlemen, 
bring up your horses!”—the colorful snarl of twisting thorough- 
breds, the upward flash of the whirring barrier—all these were 
the chords in the scale of life to which Marse Kennedy’s heart 
responded. 

Erect and immaculate, with a soft crush hat pulled well over 
blue eyes, and the inevitable rose in his lapel, Marse Kennedy 
graced the starter’s platform. Millions of dollars, flung into the 
scales of fortune, awaited his releasing hand. Priceless horseflesh 
trembling under the pressure of the stars of the pigskin saddle. 
twisted and turned under the shadow of the barrier, until six 
times a day telegraph instruments beating out a staccato “They’re 
off in Kentucky!” notified the racing world that Marse Kennedy 
had “let ’em go!” 

The broad domain in the shadow of the Cumberland Mountains 
was too much a part of his boyhood memories ever to be neglected. 
Neither did he entirely forget that it was the training ground for 
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By Gerald Beaumont 


The injured negro only succeeded in tripping his frail rescuer. 


a young lady whom he must some day send to the post. Between 
opening days at Saratoga, Lexington and other places on the cir- 
cuit, he found time to rush back on flying trips, and in the 
springtime to spend a few blessed weeks, drawing strength from 
his peaceful surroundings; and tramping through the woods with a 
bird gun to keep his eye, mind and hand up to the standard of 
speed required by his calling. At such times he observed with 
quiet satisfaction the gradual development of Sanny Lou. At 
thirteen, she was all arms and legs and boisterousness. 

“Speed blood,” he assured himself. “Plenty of fire, and a 
quick breaker!” 

Two years later his comment was: 


“Slender, but far from weedy. Intelligent head, and carries 
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The girl stumbled and pitched headlong to the ground. 


herself nicely. Something more than a sprinter, Marse Kennedy; 
she has the disposition to go on!” 

It was agreed between himself and Mrs. Claybourne that a 
finishing school in Louisville should be the next move. 

“Class instruction at the barrier,” he called it, reasoning that 
before very long Sanny Lou would be eligible to start in her 
own colors. Then there was a space of three years when the 
winter circuits in Jamaica and Mexico claimed his attention, and 
he was kept busy all summer on the Kentucky and Eastern tracks. 
Mrs. Claybourne, however, kept him well informed by letters 
of Miss Randall’s progress. 

“Working out nicely, is she?” he wrote in reply. “Splendid! 
I am very much your debtor, madam.” (Continued on page 111) 
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The Story So Far: 


ETTY BOWEN, the prettiest girl in the Providence town of 

President Washington's time, was running away from her yes- 
terdays—evil yesterdays. Providence hated Betty; and-ever since 
as a tiny child she had seen a righteous mob pull down her 
notorious mother’s house about their ears, Betty had hated the 
town. Now she was nineteen; and her last lover, the French 
refugee Pierre, had been killed; and she longed to get away to 
New York, where there were already forty thousand people. New 
York was young and wicked and eager; and Betty Bowen was 
also all three. 

She took passage on a coastwise vessel; and a French mariner 
Captain Delacroix, one of the other passengers, was much taken 
with her; and she was much interested in his offer to take her 
to France with him—as “first mate. Or—no, I have a first mate 
that lives in France. You can be my second.” 

Betty stared after Delacroix so triumphantly, when their inter- 


view ended, that a certain Lavinia Ballou, who knew Betty, and 
who had been watching from the shadows, cried out: 
“Well, I do declare, if you aint the brazenest thing! But it’s 


all a body could expect of a girl who would run off and leave 
a little—”’ 

Betty’s hand went out to Vinny’s throat, and the word on its 
way up went back down her windpipe. Betty’s voice was low and 
murderous: 

“If you speak of that again to me, Lavinia Ballou—or to any- 
body —if you so much as even look it—killin’ you is the least 
I'll do to you!” 

After a stormy voyage Betty reached the New York of her 
dreams. There her funds ran low; and there Captain Delacroix 
renewed his overtures. And because Betty was—Betty, she pres- 
ently found herself aboard the doughty Captain’s ship bound for 
France, after an ecstatic interlude of shopping in New York. 
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But even at sea Betty could find a new man to distract her 
*For they picked up a shipwrecked castaway, one Elie Laloi, a 


refugee from the black insurrection in San Domingo; and in 
nursing him, her spendthrift affection again was tempted to 
prodigality. (The story continues in detail: ) 


ELACROIX was fretted. He hated to carry a passenger who 

could neither pay his fare nor work it. This man he had 
pulled out of the mid-ocean, this sailor, had never a penny aboard 
him, nor strength enough to pull at a hawser or peel potatoes in 
the galley. Betty pleaded: 

“Let him rest! He has had so hard a life! 
to get into France and to be safe there!” 

“That depends on the way the wind blows, the day we land,’ 
Delacroix grunted. “As like as not he may destroy us.” 

‘But he has a ceusin who is a deputy in the National Convention.” 

“And the National Convention may be all condemned or 
chopped to pieces by the time we arrive.” 

“It never hurts to be kind,” Betty persisted. 

“That’s a bad motto for a woman.” 

There was only one thing certain. France had had a bad harvest 
and was in need of food, and Delacroix had taken aboard a cargo 
of things to eat. Other ships in port had loaded their holds with 
wine-cask staves for Bilbao, or planned to pick up sealskins in the 
Pacific islands and trade them in China for nankins, or go to the 
northwest coast for sea-otters. But Delacroix carried flour and 
cereals and was on his way to Le Havre. His foodstuffs ought to 
be passport enough for any government, provided only that the 
men in power would trade and not confiscate. 

Since he could hardly throw Laloi overboard, he took him along 
“for ballast,” he told Betty. Even when he was generous, he 
liked to pretend an evil or a flippant motive. 
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He glared at Betty in rage... . . She put 


her finger to her lips and whispered, “Hush!” 































There came a doleful period of fog when everything was dank 
and veiled in murk. Delacroix said there were always fogs off 
the banks of Newfoundland and there was nothing to do but push 
on and trust to luck. 

At last they emerged from the world of smoke and they could 
see again the horizon, forever far away, forever crinkled with 
tumbling waves. 

There were rainbows now in strange abundance; sometimes five 
or six a day, and beautiful to a ravishment of the eyes. 

“Tt’s lucky we’re out here to see them,” Betty said, “or they’d 
be wasted, the poor wonderful things! I can’t bear to think of 
beauty going to waste.” 

She did not intend to waste her own. 

Then in spite of the ancient perjury of the rainbows, there came 
rain. Silk threads of rain on docile waves; arrows of rain on a 
large sea running; bayonet charges of rain driven by head gales 
that brought the waves against the ship like sledges. 

One afternoon there was a scare, indeed—a fleet of nineteen 
sail forging along in a squall; war-vessels, too, from the line they 
held. The Captain kept his boat away before the wind to avoid 
these ominous birds of prey, and thought he was free of them. 

But when night fell, he saw a false fire made, the usual signal 
of a war-fleet. He wore ship at once, but saw the flares re- 
peated here and there—everywhere on all sides. He did not know 
which way to dodge, but put out all his lights and pushed on. 
At last the flares ceased to blister the dark, and he went below, 


only to be called above again after mid- 
night by wild voices on the deck: “She’s 
close aboard of us! We're gone!” 

He dashed aloft in mad haste and Betty 
followed him barefooted and in scantiest 
garb. 

She arrived in time to see against the 
dark, a vast mournful ghost of a ship bear- 
ing down upon their own. Captain Dela- 


ib croix flailed the air with a lantern and 
* a yelled at the top of his lungs. With his 
5 free hand he reached back to seize Betty’s 


arm, and her flesh was black for days from 
his grip. The ship swung off just in time 
and the night took it. 

Delacroix told Betty afterward that he 
had planned to hurl her aboard of the 
other boat as they crashed, because his 
own ship would have been cut in two and 
sunk, 

-- “Would you have come aboard with 
me?” she asked. 

“Certainly not! A captain sticks to his 
own timber,” he roared. 

Betty wondered at the queer ways of 
men. And she wondered what would have 

been her fate if she had landed in that 
strange vessel, and been carried to its 
destination by its forever unknow- 
able people. She never found out 
* what ship or of what nation it 
was. The other life that might 
have been hers might have been 
stranger than the one she drew. 

She had been cheated. She was a 

glutton for Life and the wonder- 

ful persons one never meets. 
The next day the wind rose to such force 
and kept the decks so loaded with water 
that the Captain had to heave to. This 
was humiliating and maddening. The voyage 
was long enough without pausing in mid- 
ocean for the wind to go past. 

By the next evening the wind was so 
sickly that it died, leaving the ship as good 
as aground in a midnight sea as smooth as 
a millpond. 

Morning revealed another ship becalmed 
at a distance. She hung with flabby canvas, 
but she had guns aboard and looked to be 
trimmed for war. Delacroix had guns, too, 
but not enough for a battle with so big an 
enemy. The range was perfect, the vessel 
steady as a fortress, and Delacroix could not retreat. There was 
no wind to run away with. 

When the other ship broke out a French flag, he hesitated. 
She had a French cut, but captured ships were constantly kept 
at work by their captors. She might be a Britisher trying him out. 

He dared not fly an American flag, for, whether the challenger 
were English or French, the young emblem of the new Republic 
would be despised and ignored. So he ran up the still younger 
flag of the still newer French Republic. 

He saw that a boat was leaving the side of the ship, its oars 
giving it the look of a great water-spider. His glass told him 
that it was manned by Frenchmen. He ‘called Laloi and bade 
him earn his passage by his ingenuity. Then he issued cutlasses 
to his sailors and to such of the passengers as were willing to try 
a fight, but cautioned them to keep back until he needed them. 

Laloi leaned far out over the rail and hailed the oncoming crew 
with a cry of: 

“Vive la République! Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité!” The watch- 
word was already old-fashioned, but the accent was convincing 
and the grim look of the officer in the stern-sheets softened. 

The French officer swung over the side with that defiance of 
the whole world that marked the French Republic and gave her 
an irresistible élan against all the other nations, everywhere excent 
at sea. The mediocrity of France upon the water seemed to 
make this fellow a little over-truculent with this helpiess civilian 
ship. 
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Delacroix presented Laloi to his 
mustached wife with nervous enthu- 
siasm and ignored Betty completely. 


But Laloi embraced him, called 
him “brother” and poured forth a 
furious stream of words Betty 
could catch little beyond an im- 
pression that Laloi was asking more 
questions than he answered. Then 
the officer spoke with a gentleness 
not to be expected from the blood- 
thirsty pirate he looked. 

He spoke a long while, Laloi grow- 
ing more and more excited. He 
trembled so that the passengers gave 
themselves up for lost. Then, sud- 
denly, Laloi shrieked, fainted. 

Delacroix ordered a sailor to dip a 
pail into the sea and throw the water 
in his face, but Betty ran like an- 
other Pocahontas and protected his 
head with her own. While Dela- 
croix talked with the privateer, Betty 
stayed with Laloi till he came back 
to life on a couch below. He stared 
at her vaguely, then seized her hand 
and fell to sobbing like a girl 

Betty had not known one of these 
easy-weeping heroes before, and she 
was disgusted until Laloi grew co- 
herent and explained in_ broken 
Frenchand English. The gist of it was 

“My poor sister—my poor old 
grandfather! They are dead—killed 
—murdered by that Robespierre, 
who pretended to bring God back 


to France after the others drove 
Him out. 
“The officer up there asked my 


name, and when I gave it, he told 
me that he had heard it before. He 
asked if I were related to old Victor 
Paul Laloi and his granddaughter, 
Violette! I cried: ‘They are my 
grandfather—my sister!’ He said: 
‘They were! They are not! 

“You see, when I left France my 
father was dead; his father lived, but 
very old—deaf—poor. Eighty years 
old he was when I left, and his mind 
was all but gone. There was a young 
man we knew, the Marquis de Cha- 
brillan, an aristocrat before the Re- 
public, but good, a_ patriot He 
could not help being born a Marquis 
but he forswore his title. My sister 
loved him. 

“After I left France, that devil Robespierre had him killed 
Then somebody found a box of De Chabrillan’s papers at my 
father’s home. They arrested my grandfather and my sister for 
traitors : 

“So my grandfather is brought before the Tribunal. He is so 
old, so innocent, so deaf, he does not know he is in court. He 
sleeps while they denounce him. And my sister makes no de- 
fense. That is not permitted. Fouquier-Tinville does not allow 
witnesses to be called. The jury votes Guilty before it hears the 
name of the accused. My sister tries only to keep my grand- 
father from waking and being afraid. : 

“Both are found guilty, of course. They are dragged away. 
My sister does not cry out, for fear she should-wake the poor 
old man. They are placed in the death-cart at once for the hor- 
rible ride to the guillotine. All the way my grandfather sleeps, 
his white head on the shoulder of my sister. She does not even 
complain. She puts her finger to her lips and keeps saying, 
‘Hush! Hush! Please!’ to the crowds along the street. They 
are amazed. ; 
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I shall find you, and 
He has left me 


He will not 


O Robespierre! O Fouquier-Tinville! 
I shall kill you! God will give me that solace. 
nothing else in this world but my sacred revenge. 
deny me that!” ; 

Betty had heard much gossip of the Terror, both distorted and 
veiled by distance. But she had known of it only as of a far-off, 
ancient tragedy. Death was an almost inconceivable thing that 
had never touched her close. Now she could feel herself in the 
place of this poor Laloi girl. 

She could give Laloi no help in his anguish except the help of 
her warm hands and her soft bosom and her fellowship in sorrow 
She let the desperate child cry until he was so exhausted that he 
fell into a kind of sleep in her arm, with his head on her shoulder 
as his grandfather had slept against his sister’s shoulder. 

And there Delacroix found them when the officer had gone. 
He glared at Betty in rage 

But, like Violette Laloi, she put her finger to her lips and 
whispered: “Hush!” 

Delacroix motioned her roughly to come away, and she low- 














ered the head of Laloi to a pillow. 
toed out. 

The hot jealousy of Delacroix changed to a surprised respect 
as she made him understand that she had been only a sister of 
mercy to a stricken wretch. When she explained that Laloi was 
determined to kill somebody named Robinsprierre or something 
and another man named Something-Danville—then Delacroix 
smiled. 

“He wants to kill Robespierre, eh? He’s been dead for months. 
Last July it was. The hyenas finally turned on each other and they 
sent him to the ax; and no doubt Fouquier-Tinville followed soon 
after. I suppose the news never reached Laloi in San Domingo.” 

He was surprised when Betty sighed. 

“Poor Monsieur Laloi!” 

“Poor Laloi?” 

“All he has to live for now is the hope of killing those two 
men, and somebody got to them first. It’s too bad. Don’t tell 
him or he’ll die.” 

Delacroix laughed savagely and gave her a cuff on the shoulder. 
Then his hand slid round her smooth back to the opposite shoul- 


He slept on and she tip- 


der and he squeezed her till she thought her collar-bone would 
crumple. But that is a kind of pain women easily endure. 


ETTY protected Lalo: from the truth and encouraged him to 
take sustenance from his revenge. He told Betty: “God sends 
good winds, that I may not wait too long for my holy office.” 

And indeed the voyage was not over-long. It took only forty 
days from New York to Le Havre. They escaped the prowling 
privateers and slipped through the English frigates of war that 
patrolled the coast. They came in while Betty slept, and when 
she woke it was to see before her solid hills with houses on them. 

The tide was high and they sailed right up into the brownstone 
basins among the black slate houses. When Betty went ashore, 
the land swam under her feet, as if she were still at sea. 

She was fascinated by everything around her, from the rattling 
wooden shoes of the people and the tall peaked muslin caps with 
the long lappets on the women’s pomaded heads, to the quaintly 
worded legends on the signs that swung in the bitter winter wind. 
Some of the citizens still wore red cotton Liberty caps, though 
they were out of style and dangerous in Paris since the Terror’s end. 
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In spite of her mimicry 
of Madame de Beauhar- 
nais, the Amazons recog- 
nized her as an Amer- 
ican, and let her live. 


Everybody seemed 
hungry and cold; yet 
there was a gaiety in 
the general misery; 
and Betty breathed, 
in the very air, that 
vivacity which is 
France. 

She was so much 
absorbed in staring 
about and listening to 
the peculiar language 
of the natives that 
she left to Delacroix 
all the necessary lies 
required to pass her 
through the Customs 

Suddenly Delacroix 
seized her with one 
hand and Laloi with 
the other and drag- 
ging them together 
gasped to Betty: 

“You are the wife 
of Laloi for a while. 

For there’s my wife!” 

Leaving the two of 
them stupefied, he ran 
forward, with all the 
meckness of a sailing 
man ashore, to greet 
a great female with a 
mustache. 

She was one of the 
new rulers of France, 
as different as pos- 
sible from the mel- 
low beauties who had 
toyed with the royal 
scepters under the old 
régime. And now she 
had come to Le Havre 
to meet her husband 
and learn if his heart 
were in the right 
place. She would 
cheerfully denounce him if it wet 
not. She brought the Terror hom: 
to him and he quailed so perfectly 
before her that Betty felt hers: 
freed of either obligation or hop: 

_ Laloi-was too solemn to laugh. He hasfened with the snicker- 
ing Betty to secure a place in the first coach for Paris. He tried 
to find Betty a seat in the inside of the monstrous wagon, for 
here there were six chairs and warm leather walls with pockets 
in which the passengers might carrv their snuff, their nightcaps, 
handkerchiefs, and anything else—they had carried bread there 
in the good old times when there was bread in France. A net 
hung from the roof and was convenient for swords, hats, parcels. 

But the interior of the diligence was packed, and the hooded 
cabriolet in front already held four of the three it was supposed 
to hold. There were four passengers already crammed into the 
rotonde at the back. So Betty and Laloi must climb to the im- 
périale on the roof. They would have what view there was, and 
all the icy air. : 

As the conducteur was pointing them to their eyrie, Betty felt her 
hand seized, and a bundle of paper thrust into her palm. Instinc- 
tively, she accepted the gift first, then turned to see who made it. 

Delacroix stood close to her, pretending to be looking for some- 
one else. Without glancing in Betty’s direction, he mumbled: 

“I forgot to give you any money. If my wife sees us together, 
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she'll! murder both of us. If I don't 
find you in Paris come back here in 
thirty days and I'll take you to 
America on my ship. Good-by!” 
Then he advanced frankly to Laloi 
and made a hasty speech to him. 


As he talked, Madame Dela- 
croix hove in sight, looking as fierce as the privateer they had 
encountered in the calm. 

Delacroix presented Laloi to his mustached wife with nervous 


enthusiasm and ignored Betty completely. She stood gripping 
the-money and smiling contemptuously at the back of this Goliath 
who was afraid of his wife. 

Betty smiled the more heartily at the wealth in her palm. She 
would soon learn that its bulk was greater than its value, for it 
was made up of the assignats which the revolutionists were print- 
ing in vast quantities, playing the ancient game of keeping money 
up and prices down by law. And as usual, in spite of all that the 
jail and the guillotine could do for political economy, the money 
fell and the prices rose. 

Laloi helped Betty to mount to the roof, whence she gazed 
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down in lofty scorn at the big Delacroix heeling his truculent wife. 
When he felt brave enough to turn and wave her a surreptitious 
farewell, she was so weary of him that she let Laloi answer it 
for her. 

The postilion shattered the air with his whip; the horses plunged; 
the diligence lurched like a grounded schooner sliding off a rock. 
They were on their way to Paris. 

Down the stone-paved streets the horses charged, scattering 
the beggars, the wounded soldiers, the shivering citizens. Betty 
was cold, but her lips smiled though her teeth rattled. 

She was riding again, and riding high! She imagined this to be 
her own private coach. She was young and free and on the noble 
road to Rouen. 

She did not hear what Laloi was saying to her or to the passen- 
ger at his other elbow, until one fatal name caught her atten- 


tion. Laloiwasasking: 

“But Robespierre— 
tell me of Robes- 
pierre.” 

The stranger 
laughed. “That was 
the grand. day when 
I saw him and his 
brother and the 
others rolling about 
in the tumbril on the 
way to the national 
razor! Their band- 
ages were bloody and 
their clothes filthy. 
They did not go like 
the dainty émigrés 
with their chins held 
high, They rolled 
about like slaughtered 
swine.” 

Laloi stared across 
the bleak fields and 
groaned again and 
again: 

“Robespierre 
escaped me!” 

Then a little bitter 
smile tormented his 
pale mouth. “But he 
did not sleep on the 
way.” 

Suddenly he woke 
from his dark reverie, 
to Wemand: 

“But Fouquier- 
Tinville—he is gone, 
too?” 

“No, not yet; the 
last I heard of him he 
was still in prison 
waiting trial.” 

“Then I have some- 
thing to go to Paris 
for!” And Laloi’s head 
nodded, pleasantly. 


Chapter 
Fourteen 


Ta long voyage 
in the crow’s-nest 
of the diligence was a 
chain of wonders to 
Betty. Her heart beat 
so fast that it drove 
the winter chill from 
her ruddy cheeks. 
The first marvel was 
the solidity of the 
ancient roads. The 
very barns and cow- 
sheds were venerable. 
The little stony towns that walled the street close in, multiplied 
the music of the horses’ shoes; the humblest, plainest, most 
frozen things in France were a delight to her gleaming eyes. 

The lofty cathedral that overawed Rouen, the winding pathway 
of the Seine, and finally the walls of Paris and behind them the 
home of all splendor and all terror—here she was, come all alone 
in the greedy eagerness of her nineteen years to conquer France. 

Miss Capet had come back to her ancestral domain, riding high 
and hoping higher. Paris did not know when she came, did not 
know when she went. She made no impress on its agonies. But 
she did not mind that. Whether it were aware of her or not, 
the town was hers. It was her playground of sensations, and it 
was her teacher of many things. In a sense she made it work for 
her, though it knew her not. She arrived when the nation hung 
in the doldrums between the collapse (Continued on page 166) 
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No one among the younger American 


T HERE was a long line of waiting writers has 
automobiles in the street outside 

the Moore house. In the late afternoon 
sun they glistened—a smooth, orderly 
spectacle, like the Moore house itself, 
with its immaculately shaven terraces, 
its wide, correctly striped awnings, its 
deep basket chairs and Japanese um- 
brellas visible in the curves of the 
lawn. They were probably serving 
punch on the side, thought Anne Fen- 
wick as she mounted the steps in lei- 
surely fashion with her sister Beatrix 
by her side. 

Mrs. Fenwick loved this hour of 
afternoon teas. She liked to come after 
the crowd had gathered, when the rooms 
would be full of people and greetings 
would come from the right of her, from 
the left of her, before her and behind 
her. She enjoyed seeing ~-ho was there and meeting any new 
out-of-town guests who had not already been entertained. 
Secretly, though unexpressed, (for this was a purely social func- 
tion and she was of course and as ever dieting) she anticipated 
the candle-lit dining-room, the table spread with cut-work and 
Italian filet, the great mounds of ice being served by one of the 
older matrons whose presence added the last touch of social 
sanction—the cakes and almonds, and sandwiches perhaps, all 
succulent, all deliciously fresh. Beatrix was the only blight— 
Seatrix beginning already with— 

“Do we have to stay long, Anne?” 

“Please, Bee—we aren't there yet. 
attitude or you certainly wont have a good time. 
enjoy yourself?” 

“I saw them all yesterday,” protested Bee, “and I don’t want 
“any food.” 

“You did not see them all yesterday. For one, Mrs. Stearns 
will be here, and Luella—they just got to town this morning— 
and Luella just back from China—most interesting!” 

Mrs. Fenwick’s tone was brightly determinate. She was already 
adjusting her manner to what awaited her within the Moore front 
door and could not voice her real impatience with Beatrix without 
ruining her own appearance. As the psychologist whose lectures 
Anne was attending said, “Your happiness depends on you. A 
voice that is cheerful lifts the personality.” Anne was lifting her 
personality; and as far as she could see, Bee was deliberately drag- 
ging hers, in spite of all her sister’s urging. 

It wasn’t as if Bee weren’t pretty. She really had quite an air— 
that long slim body, crowned with straight yellow hair drooped 
just properly to be fashionable. She was made for clothes, as 
Madam Ferté had said one day when Anne was buying her sister 
a new dress perforce. Put Bee in evening dress, in sport clothes, 
in those handsome, short, fur jackets—she set them off perfectly. 
She was simply perverse and it is dangerous to be perverse at 
twenty-seven, with débutantes appearing constantly fresh and hot, 
like waffles off the iron at breakfast. There is always a fresh 
supply and no one wants cold waffles after the fresh ones appear. 

The rooms were full of peonies—a nice decoration in the peony 
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achieved success 
quickly than Margaret (ulkin Banning 
whose first book, 
People,’ was proclaimed a _ perfect 
picture of town life in this country— 
the mid-west particularly. 
over this author's thoroughly deserved 
success is in perfect refutation of the 
often expressed dictum that a writer 
ork and reflect the 
“New York pout of view.” Ars. 
in Duluth, though her 
Jirst-hand knowledge of the whole 
of America 1s both broad ana deep 


season, especially when one had such 
wonderful gardens as the Moores. 

“Everything looks so lovely,’ Anne 
breathed to her hostess, “and such a 
beautiful day! A perfect party! You 
know my sister, Miss Gillespie.” 

“Yes, indeedof course, Miss Gilles- 
pie.” 

Greeting the guest of honor succu- 
lently, Anne was conscious that Beatrix 
was being perfunctory. Even with her 
back turned she could visualize Bee— 
that short-lived smile of hers and then 
the deadly lapse. 

“I’m sure you must be tired to death 
after all the excitement,” Anne said to 
Mrs. Moore’s guest. The guest smiled, 
somewhat warmly flushed through her 
powder. She was an ideal guest, 
thought Anne covetously. A rich widow 
with lots of stunning clothes and a clever tongue, who could still 
dance admirably and flirt just enough to keep things going. Things 
had to be kept going. 

“Never have I had such fun,” said the guest. “I thought I was 
tired when I came. I was just back from around the world and 
we were an awfully gay crowd. Then I had to stop in New York 
and Southampton and by that time I thought I’d take a week oii 
and eat cereal at French Lick. But Belle would have me visit 
her here and I simply can’t get away. Everyone’s so kind and 
your men are simply rare!” 

Anne loved that talk, smacking of riches and affluent travel 
She beamed. 

“T’ve been hoping I could steal you for lunch or dinner—”’ 

“Talk to Beile—she’s my social secretary. I'd just love to, 
but I think— How do you do, Miss Gillespie. I don’t think I’ve 
met your sister before, Mrs. Fenwick.” 

Mrs. Fenwick became doubly vivacious to counteract Beatrix’s 
languor. They passed the rest of the “line.” That was over 
Bee hung back a minute and Anne lost her. For a second Mrs. 
Fenwick hesitated conscientiously. She had “come with” Bee. 
Then she rejoiced in freedom. From group to group she made 
her way, never more delighted and eager than when she was still 
holding the hand of one matron as another greeted her. Her face 
became slightly moist and she had to touch it lightly with her 
handkerchief. It was a charming party. Everyone was there, 
just as she had anticipated. Luella Stearns just back from China 
had brought no hint of the Orient, but rather an effect of summer 
clothes that were barely out of the atelier of the smartest New 
York dressmaker. Apricot crépe with a strange little sleeve of 
monkey fur! She was fascinating. Anne told her so. 

“T couldn’t wear that sort of thing, though,” she commented 
to a friend, regarding Luella at a distance. “It’s all right if you 
want to be terribly bizarre!” 

The dining-room—better than anticipation! It was green and 
white—some decorator had done admirably with those tall paie 
candles and the mounds of beautiful fruit. Ices in cumquat 
shells—quite an idea so that they wouldn’t drip—just a daring 
hint of chive in the sandwiches so that one could say, “I simnly 
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Hattie had drawn Beatrix off to a corner of the veranda and was being charming. 


can’t resist another—’’ and soft rich cakes, almonds with salty 
oil in their flavor, strawberries dipped in fondant: the Moore 
parties were notable for their food. 

Mrs. Ruskin was at the tea-table. That was as it should be. 
Ruskin Food Products had long been allied with the Moore refrig- 
eration system. Anne went up, plate in hand, to speak to dear 
Mrs. Ruskin. Each touch of her own intimacy with this scene 
was like a boomerang which shot back into her heart and mind 
with delight. She and Everett had made their place here and now 
she was accepted. No longer were there vague palpitations at 
coming to these festivities—fears that she wouldn’t have people 
to talk to, dreaded lack of ease. She was accepted. Everyone 
knew and liked Anne Fenwick. If only she could pass on some 
of this to Beatrix. If only Beatrix could be induced not to hang 
back so! 

In a sudden burst of conscience Anne gave her emptied plate 
to a waitress and sought Beatrix. She found her with difficulty. 
Instinctively her eye searched the little groups of people who 
didn’t matter, first. Bee was likely to pick up with some obscure 
person who didn’t have anyone to talk to. There was quite a 
group around the woman from St. Pierre who painted portraits: 
Quite a notable that woman was. They said that she had done 


‘azimova and knew all kinds of potentates in the artistic world. 
Now if Bee liked that sort of thing and wanted to be odd why 
wasn’t she in that group? She wasn’t. Anne, her deftly inclusive 
eyes searching little knots of people, kept on hunting. She found 
her sister at last, and amazingly—in desirable company. 

Hattie Friskett was talking to her. Hattie had drawn Beatrix 
off to a corner of the deep shadowed veranda and was being 
charming—as charming as possible, as charming as Hattie knew 
how to be. Anne knew. She knew what charm lurked in the 
Frisketts, and a submerged layer of her own consciousness that 
had never quite healed after wounds, knew how cruel Hattie 
could be. There had been a time when the mere unacknowledging 
stare she gave Anne could hurt as nothing else in the world hurt. 
After Everett was made a director of the Third National the 
whole Friskett attitude changed of course. The women took their 
cue from their men rather largely in that family—which made 
it interesting now. If Hattie was “cultivating” Bee it must be 
because Bill Friskett wanted it. There was something then in the 
attentions of Bill. That lucky, lucky Bee—to step into that! 
Women had been after Bill Friskett for years—all kinds of 
women. If Bee could land him it would be wonderful. 

Anne ‘now moved toward the two, but somewhat gingerly. She 
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was still unable to.be absolutely free in 
her manner with Hattie though she had 
learned to take even the august first- 
name leap without being unseated. 

“Well, Hattie—I’m going to run off 
with my popular young sister,” she said; 
“we simply must get home.” 

Hattie gave Anne her full-toothed im- 
portant smile. 

“T’ve asked your sister to spend a 
week-end with us at Eagle Lake. Just 
Bill and me and the children and a half- 
dozen people motoring down on Sunday 
for a corn and chicken roast. We have 
a new outdoor stove there now. I hope 
she’ll come.” 

“T’'ll let you know, Mrs. Friskett,” 
said Bee quickly, as if afraid that Anne 
might accept for her. 

“Just tell Bill. He’ll call for you.” 

Anne guided her sister triumphantly 
through the still heavy throng at the 
door. It took them ten minutes, Bee was 
sure, ten minutes full of little ejacula- 
tions and exclamations and references to 
the flowers and the food. Bee hadn't 
had any of the food herself. She was 
somewhat amazed at the way she had 
turned against those dining-rooms laden 
with extra sweet, extra rich, extra sa- 
vory viands. 

They got into the motor, and Anne 
kept on nodding here and there to other 
people getting into motors. Only when 
they were passing through a street that 
held no interest for Anne, a street of 
small drab houses, did Mrs. Fenwick 
relax and turn admiringly to her sister. 

“I’m afraid there is something to all 
this talk about Bill Friskett and you,” 
she said. 

“Afraid, Anne?” 

“Don’t be sarcastic. You know I’m 
delighted. Why, Bee, think of what it 
would mean.” 

“T know exactly,” said Bee; “I know 
rather too well. Eagle Lake—parties— 
receptions—yes, Anne, I’ve got it pretty 
clearly.” 

“But Bill’s a dear.” 

“Bill’s not so bad, as far as that goes. 
He might have been all right if he hadn’t been over-fed for 
years. He’s got a gentle, pleasant soul hidden away somewhere 
under an accumulation of social functions. But he isn’t exhilarat- 
ing. 

Anne’s coque feathers brushed her sister’s cheek angrily as she 
turned to direct the attack. 

“Don’t be a fool, Bee. It’s the biggest chance you'll ever get. 
Three million in his own right, anything you want, and an abso- 
lutely peerless position.” 

“Victuals and drink,” said Bee, and went on to paraphrase: 
“There was a young woman and what do you think? She lived 
upon nothing but victuals and drink.” 

“What?” 

“Lots of ’em. That’s what he’d give me. And I’d become like 
his sister, important because my food and my things were better 
than other people’s food and things. I’d build a position of autoc- 
racy on it.” 

“Bee,” remarked her sister curtly, “you’re twenty-seven.” 

“Nearly twenty-eight.” 

“And you know quite well that we girls haven’t a thing in the 
world. Do you want to be like poor Kate?” 

“T might.” : 

“You ought to visit Kate. That would cure you. She hasn’t 
a thing. Now I tell you that Everett will do anything for you, 
but at your age a girl should be sensible. She ought to be ready 
to look around and decide on someone to provide her with the 
things she needs so that she’ll be independent.” 

Things! Things! “Oh, is that independence?” 
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He courted her on picnics, pursued by wicker hampers with thermos 


‘“‘Well—you never were one of those girls who wanted that other 
stuff—the live alone with an electric percolator in a two-room 
apartment kind of life!” 

“Did I ever have a chance to try even that?” 
inquiry. 

“T think,” said Anne, “something’s very wrong with you. You 
ought to see a doctor. Or come to my psychology classes and 
learn how to lift yourself out of this morbidity. Something is 
really very wrong with you—very wrong indeed!” 

Bee was not sure. She said nothing more. She always knew 
that she was a fool to talk to Anne and half the time she sus- 
pected that Anne* was right—she was morbid. ‘There was a 
definiteness about Anne’s whole life that evén Bee envied. Anne 
had always been gloriously definite. 

When they had been girls living in this very city in the old 
white house that Anne had successfully forgotten, it had been 
Anne who, after her mother, had directed operations. Mr. Gilles- 
pie had done what he could to provide them with subsistence; and 
by virtue of long residence, by acquaintance with a few semi- 
important people of the city, Mrs. Gillespie had managed, from 
the earliest memories that Anne had of her until her death, which 
had been over-clouded by the burden of funeral expenses, to keep 
her girls fed and housed and away from the wrong people. Mrs. 
Gillespie used to read newspaper society gossip furiously, espe- 
cially searching for the names of the more important people in 
the firm in which her husband clerked. She taught her daugh- 
ters who and what was important as soon as they were old 
enough to grasp the idea of importance. It was not important 


Bee made cool 














cottles. 


Bee's indifference was genuine, and he loved her for it. 


that they had slovenly breakfasts and that there were holes in the 
blankets on the beds caught up by safety-pins. It was important 
that they were dressed in pale colored organdy on Sunday and 
that they should play with nice little girls at school. Nice little 
girls were rich little girls who had enviable possessions. Mrs. 
Gillespie would say, when they came home from seme children’s 
party, “Were they nice to you? How did they like your dress?” 
Just like Anne. 

It was lucky that she died, Anne said, before Kate married the 
young man from Chicago who came to town one month and 
departed the next, bearing Kate triumphantly with him. They 
had gone to obscurity. One knew that from Kate’s letters on 
sleazy, unmonogrammed or headed paper—from the tone of her 
news. Anne then got her father to sell the old house and they 
took a flat—“apartment” Anne always said. Neither Anne nor 
Bee worked. Bee was still in school and Anne kept house or 
“kept flat”—so they stayed within a leisured class. 

Then had come Everett Fenwick. Bee was not so young that 
she could not remember his coming clearly and what it had in- 
volved. Anne had been trying for three or four years to make 
the grade of the “younger set.” Bee, long-legged and careless, 
with her day absorbed by the exigencies of High School, had 
known what Anne was suffering, but it never struck deep into her 
—at least not then. Anne would weep. Anne would start out, 
brightly determined to call on some girl home from the East— 
from school. She would come back with a cruel discomfiture 
edging through her manner. She made Everett Fenwick suffer. 
To him, a stranger and newcomer in the city, she pretended fiercely 





that she was on the inside, Poor Anne. She had taken Everett 
in the end. Bee recalled her fierce conversations that were half 
monologues and half discussions. 

“I’ve got to have things. He’s smart, even if he does come from 
nowhere. When I have a house of my own and such things, it 
will be different for all of us.” 

How she had weighed and calculated and planned and through 
it ali Everett had plodded along, insistent. He wanted Anne. He 
kept telling her that he was going to get ahead. It was the form 
of wooing that got most response. He promised her things. 

Bee was reading romances. It never occured to her to connect 
the courtship of Anne with any of the stirring passions she read 
of. Yet, looking back, she remembered incidents that were 
revealing. 

Once she had found them together in the living-room and 
Everett was making love to Anne. Bee stole away embarrassed 
because Anne seemed a hardly fitting person for such endearments. 
She remembered how Anne had told her that they were to be 
married, and how Anne had laughed and cried and seemed alto- 
gether unlike herself for the minute. 

None the less the wedding was carefully devised and regulated 
with a cool head just as Anne’s subsequent living conditions had 
been. She had won. She had things, lots of them, platinum 
jewelry, beautiful china—gorgeous linens, a fine town house and 
an equally fine country cottage. Anne had plenty for the body. 
Now, through her devising, plenty was being offered to Bee— 
more than plenty. And Bee was awkwardly making trouble, try- 
ing to decide whether she wanted these things or not. 
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Pacer 48 


Bill Friskett courted her, not in a flat living-room and beside 
the open windows of street cars as Anne had been courted, but 
in a rich and modern fashion. He courted her in the soft leather 
seats of his roadster, in the shining interior of hig sister’s limousine, 
at inns and hotels and country clubs, over tall ice-frosted glasses 
and silver-covered dishes of food. They went on picnics, pur- 
sued by wicker hampers with thermos bottles tucked in them— 
they went to dinner dances. Bee ate less and less and grew more 
than ever like a slightly drooping flower. It had been her indif- 
ference which attracted Friskett. He was bored by being pur- 
sued and he wanted no more of it. Bee’s indifference was genuine, 
her reluctance genuine; and he knew it and loved her for it. So 
he showered her with the possibilities of the possessions which 
might be hers if she would marry him. That was what women 
had always sought him for! 

Bee found the trip to Eagle Lake hanging over her like a cloud. 
She could find no escape from Anne’s gratulatory assumption that 
she would go there. It seemed to put the seal on her. She 
protested to Bill. 

“I’m no good at a house party.” 

“This wont be much of a crowd. The lake isn’t bad, either. 
Ever been there?” 

“No.” 


“Jt’s rather pretty. Looks a bit like the Adirondacks. Haitie 
has a bird of a cottage and such a cook!” 

“Food—” Bee murmured. 

“You'll want it too when you get in that hill air. Swim three 


times a day—horse if you like. Of course, there’s no golf—” 

“T don’t care.” 

“No more do I.” Bill’s kindly, rather plumpish face under- 
neath hair that was beginning 
to thin smiled down at her. 
“How we do get along!” 

She gave back the smile. 
She liked Bill. If only he 
meant something besides pos- 
sessions. If only he had to 
make an effort of some sort. 
lf only she cou.d be hungry 
with him instead of facing a 
future of a million dinners, 
everything might look differ- 
ent. 

“Sorry, Bill, but I’m not 
going to Eagle Lake. I’ve 
promised to go to see 
my sister Kate.” 

“Didn’t know you 
had a sister Kate.” 

“Oh, yes, in Chi- 
cago. A sister who, 
I think, does her own 
housework and strug- 
gles along. I’m going 
to visit her for a 
while,” 

Bill looked disap- 
pointed. 

“Must you—just 
now? Why not marry 
me and see Kate on 
the wedding trip?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, Bill, I’m not 
going to marry you.” 

“But — why not?” 
He was like that. He 
saw no reason, and 
showed his surprise 
flatly. 

“T cannot live,” said 
Bee, “on nothing but 
victuals and drink.” 

She thought that was rather a clever way to put it. 


The phrase 
had been in her head ever since she had used it on Anne. Bill 
crutinized her. 

“T don’t know what you mean.” 

“TI mean that all there could be, all that we’d get out of being 


married, would be material things. I’m tired of material things. 
I’m tired of the whole atmosphere in which people think of noth- 
ing except what feeds them and clothes them.” 





















Victuals and Drink 


“It’s the universal preoccupation,” said Bill. Which for him 
was quite a statement. 

“I don’t think so. Somewhere people are trying, must be striv- 
ing for something else.” -She sounded somewhat pathetic and 
instead of being irritated as he might have been, Bill was rather 
tenderly sorry for her. He was no fool and knew that women 
were likely to have strange feelings at a time like this—or when 
they were having children. He thought it would be pleasant to 
kiss her but being a gentleman in spite of his money and oppor- 
tunities he did not make a crude attempt. 

Ultimately he saw her off on the train to Chicago in search of 
something other than victuals and drink. Anne did not go to the 
train. She was terribly disturbed. 


BEE had wired Kate that she was coming, but nobody met her. 

She did not mind that in the least, and taking a taxi, found 
her way to the place where Kate lived. Not having seen each 
other in ten years, both of them were somewhat embarrassed. 
Kate explained that she couldn’t meet Bee, for there was no one 
to stay with the children. She was a pretty woman still. All the 
Gillespie girls had looks. There was a little house, according to 
Bee’s recent standards, a house of eight rooms which was supposed 
to shelter adequately Kate and Dick and the three children. The 
three children were properly introduced and identified Beatrix 
immediately as the donor of certain splendid Christmas presents. 
They were pleasant, suburban children, in slightly smocked dresses 
of good colors, addicted to kiddie cars and bedtime stories. 
Under the influence of the kindergarten, nursery rhymes and the 
back yard, their souls and minds were expanding placidly. 

The Davis house was very close to the next house. But it 
was a “nice neigh- 
borhood,” said 
Kate, placidly. On 
the corner lived 
Mr. Martin, who 
bought and sold 
books for the big- 
gest department 
store in town. The 
people across the 


street were “just 
Starting out.” 
They didn’t have 
much, but “she” 


did her best. 

“I know you're 
used to grander 
things,” said Kate, 
“after all Anne’s 
luxury, but we 
think our little 
place is pretty fine. 
That cement side- 
walk up to the 
door was put in 
just this spring. 
It cost Dick 
forty-three dollars, 
so we have to go 
slow for a while. 
Of course, we 
never expect to be 
rich in Anne’s 
fashion—I’m sure 
I wouldn’t care to 
be. I'm happy 
with my children 
and my little home 
and Dick is con- 
tent with me and 
his little home and 
his little car.” But 
there was empha- 
sis on the fact that they had the little home and the little car 
and the little children. 

It sounded to Bee like a slightly mocking echo of something 
else she had heard. She thought it better to be‘frank with the 
Davises about her revolt. 

“TI was smothered in things at Anne’s. Anne is a tower of pos- 
sessions. She eats mightily and drinks mightily and thinks only 
about her next meal and her next social (Continued on page 132) 





“| want to care for 
A little 


me—a little car—" 
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Everett Castle knows “the 
trade.” He's watched 
it, followed it, lived with 
it. He can tell a“puddle- 
jumper” as far as he can 
see one, and when the 
twain meet, they ve a good 
deal in common. Those 
meetings nowadays usually 
take place in (leveland, 
where the author lives, 
or in New York, where 


he mostly adventures. 


EVERETT RHODES CASTLE 


ME: JOSEPH KELVIE of the well-known cloak-and-suit con- 

cern of Herbronner, Schwartz & Millner was a sprightly blade 
of forty-one with an overabundant stomach held in by a patented 
rubber belt, and an abundance of jovial confidence held in by 
nothing at all. This was the life for Joe, in his double-breasted 
gray cheviot and genuine Panama set off with a tasty bit of 
Egyptian banding. Joe told the world that! 

For some fifteen years Mr. Kelvie had hit the mud puddles 
which lay two hundred miles west and northwest of Thirty-first 
Street and adjacent lofts, in the interests of the Le Dernier Cri 
Line of Ladies’ Suits and Cloaks. By the same token Mr. Kelvie 
was a bachelor of gaiety and good-fellowship. When a certain 
historic July first closed up the meeting places of the brethren 
Joe moved blithely out into the lobby and bought a package of 





Mr. Glantz was wont to de- 
clarethatwithin fifteen years Mr. 
Kelvie would be compelled 
to sport a shiny yellow rattle. 


Glory Bee Chewing Gum and forgot the funeral procession to the 
rear. Joy was Mr. Kelvie’s motto and there was no joy in the 
contemplation of a stricken thing. 

Back in the old town he lived in a hotel in the western twenties 
beloved by the puddle-jumpers on their trips east. As befitted 
his position in the industry he engaged his room there by the 
year. It was a little room, high up, and overlooking a narrow, 
darkened court. But what difference did that make to a sprightly 
blade who only utilized it four or five hours a night five months 
out of the year? 

Mr. Kelvie took the position that there existed in life just two 
types of the male being. One was married and ate at home with 
the geraniums and things, while the other lived the life. To Mr 
Kelvie the female was interesting as applied to Le Dernier Cri 
only. Fully thirty-five per cent of his customers were women and 
were interesting as such. After fifteen years of selling Mr. Kelvie 
felt that he could say without boasting that as far as he was 
concerned he-knew all that was necessary about the sex. Women 
detached from the possibilities of Le Dernier Cri did not interest 
Mr. Kelvie. Never had. He was not that kind. He liked to be 
referred to as a hard-boiled bachelor—an original member of the 
Old Quail Club. It kept him a young man while those about him 
fell away into the slough of middle-age. With careful parting his 
hair was as thick as the day he was twenty-five. Ultimately he 
would exercise and do away with the necessity of the rubber belt. 
In the meantime the effect was practically the same. 
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In every mud puddle from Indianapolis to Buffalo Mr. Kelvie’s 
ruddy face and hearty laugh had landed Le Dernier Cri Suits and 
Coats in an advantageous merchandising location. In the keen 
competition of bad and between seasons he fought hard with all 
the pep and vigor of the young man he was. Occasionally a youth 
fresh from the traces and under the heat of business pressure 
referred to him as an “affected old ass.” But Mr. Kelvie paid no 
attention to the stripling. In the first place he was not affected 
and in the second he was not old. There was no hint of anger 
in his logic. 

By his own frank confession Mr. Kelvie was never sick a day 
in his life. He didn’t eat an apple a day either. Or drink a glass 
of tepid water upon arising. Or diet. To indulge one’s self in 
this manner was to ad- 
mit, according to the 
gay Joseph, that you 
were slipping. 

And Joe Kelvie was 
not slipping. In fifteen 
years many a good cus- 
tomer slipped out of 


the game entirely and 
many a competitor 
slowed up and went 
back to the old red- 
apple league. But Joe 
Kelvie stayed in the 
big one. He matched 
the new blood for freshness and pep. 
If anything he worked harder and 
dressed more youthfully. In fact, Mz 
Glantz of The Emporium, Frankl’n, 
Pennsylvania, was wont to declare on 
his sacred word of honor that within the 
next fifteen years, the same rate of progress being 
maintained, Mr. Kelvie would be compelled to 
sport a shiny yellow rattle in place of his shiny 
yellow walking-stick. But despite this sort of 
good-natured sarcasm Mr. Glantz continued to 
deal almost exclusively with Herbronner, Schwartz 
& Millner. Newcomers to the territory covered by 
Mr. Kelvie were puzzled by the situation until 
enlightened by older—and wiser—competition. 

“Don’t get the idea,” they were informed, “just 
because this old youngster goes around looking like 
Pollyanna’s little brother, that the cloak and suit 
business wasn’t born in his family. That little tot 
came into the world with a Le Dernier Cri in one 
hand and an order blank in the other.” 

Within the trade itself Mr. Kelvie was known as 
a “P. M.” ‘Translated into the retail business 
P. M. stands for Pin Money. This in turn translated for the lay 
mind signifies, and is used in connection with, merchandise which 
does not move readily. Their use in connection with the name of 
the gay Joseph was an honor comparable in other lines of educa- 
tional endeavor with Bachelor of Arts, LL. D., Phi Beta Kappa 
and others. In other words Mr. Kelvie could go out into the 
puddles and put over the stickers. Any ordinary knight of the 
grip could sell the cream of his line, but the fickle jade called 
popular fancy has a way of turning her slight nose upward at the 
decrees of Thirty-first Street. Therefore a gentleman is a P. M. 
when he can jump out into the puddles and sell Poiret twill when 
the aforementioned puddles are clamoring for tweed. 

And it was on such a mission as this—as delicate and intricate 
a piece of diplomacy as ever emanated from Downing Street— 
that Mr. Joseph Kelvie stepped off the train at Cleve'and to inter- 
view Miss Regina Ashbutter of the Globe Department Store 








The Play Must Go On 


concerning a certain opportunity in fine blue serges—at a price. 
Just around the corner, hardly five hours away, Romance and 
Destiny, the gold dust twins of Fate, lurked and grinned mis- 
chievously but the gay Joseph merely tilted the genuine Panama 
with its tasty bit of Egyptian banding a trifle farther to one side 
and stepped out youthfully into the summer sunshine. 


“THIS you, Miss Ashbutter?” Mr. Kelvie sat down on the bed 
and smiled—a smile of velvet—into the transmitter. 
“Yes,” crisply. 
“Joe Kelvie speaking. What do you think of that for a hot 
night ?” 
From: the other end of the wire came a high-pitched giggle 














She drew nearer; and the 
gay Joseph’s eyes pursued 
her as closely as did 
the man with the “spot.” 


“Oh,” it said after a moment, “what 
in the world are you doing here?” 
Then with sudden caution, “Business 
is rotten.” 

“Yeh? That so?” Mr. Kelvie ut- 
tered the words carelessly. “But 
; what has that got to do with us eat- 
ing a nice cool little dinner somewhere? I see they have opened 
up the roof garden down at the Palace Terrace.” 

“Yes, they have.” 

“That all?” 

“All what?” 

“All you have t’ say when I got off just on purpose to spend 
a nice, long, cool evening with you?” 

“You bold bad flatterer!” Then, giggling: “But it zs dreadfully 
warm, isn’t it?” 

“Tl tell the world,” said Joe. 

“And we can have a nice friendly evening without a single word 
of business, can’t we?” 

Mr. Kelvie wrinkled his nose at the transmitter. “Surest little 
thing you know,” he assented. 

“Cross your heart?” playfully. 

Mr. Kelvie rubbed the receiver on the bed. “It’s crossed,” he said. 











By Everett Rhodes Castle 


“You're a dear boy,” came another giggle over the wire. 

“You don’t mean that.” 

“Why?” 

“Tf you did you wouldn’t hesitate.” 

“Who's hesitating?” 

Mr. Kelvie piayed the game despite the warmth of the room 
and the longing to turn on the cold water of the shower. 

“You are.” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“Yes, you are.” 

“And you're sure, you bold man, that it’s just the nice cool 
evening—an’ maybe me a little.” 

Mr. Kelvie lied earnestly. ‘Mostly you.” 





Once more the giggle came over the wire—but softer. Mr. 
Kelvie winked at the instrument. 


“Then I'll be there. Say seven o’clock? Don’t be late.” 

“Who,” demanded Mr. Kelvie reproachfully, “me? Ill be 
there before they get the potatoes peeled.” 

A few minutes later, stung to unwonted generosity by the 
grateful prickle of cold water Mr. Kelvie made the wet canvas 
sides of the shower bath a solemn promise. “Some day,” he said, 
“I’m goin’ to give the old girl a thrill like she’s never had before. 
I’m goin’ to hold her hand.” 

An hour later, carefully shaven and massaged to a sweetly 
scented salmon, Mr. Kelvie returned to his room and phoned the 
Palace Terrace restaurant for a little table for two, secluded from 
the throng yet of sufficient visibility to permit a full view of the 
cabaret. It would be to the advantage of the gentleman at the 
other end of the wire to make a point of carrying out the reserva- 
tion to the letter. The gentleman at the other end of the wire 
understood, perfectly. Mr. Kelvie hung up the receiver with a 
chuckle. The mud puddles were just like the big town—the green 
rustle did the shouting. 

He removed the train-stained garments worn to the barber shop 
and complacently observed the lines of his figure in the long mirror 
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set in the closet door. Just a gentle swelling! A pleasing soft- 
ness as far from the bulge of middle age as midnight was from 
noonday. With expert fingers Mr. Kelvie tightened the apparatus 
a good half-inch. Then he donned a jaunty silk shirt and a fresh 
gray cheviot which fitted as a Le Dernier.Cri might have fitted 
if they were made for men. 

At ten minutes to seven Mr. Kelvie was at the Palace Terrace. 
He gave up the smart Panama to the pert little grafter guarding 
the checkroom, In the washroom he carefully combed the hair 
again. It went back with the graceful roll of twenty-five with 
no scalp showing, to mention. Mr. Kelvie smiled and presented 
the attendant with a quarter. 

Back in the lounge he idled about, a cigarette between his 
fingers. Mr. Kelvie only 
occasionally reached the 
maturity of the long 
black cigar so generally 
favored in the profes- 
sion. Other young men 
were strolling about with 
cigarettes. A big fat man 
in a far corner scowled 
at the clock and moved a 
huge cheroot convul- 
sively about in his heavy 
mouth. The sight spelled 
Old Man Time to Mr. 
Kkelvie. An orchestra 
was playing out on the 
roof, a rousing bit which 
had to do with bananas 
principally. Mr. Kelvie 
hummed the refrain long 
ater the hand-clapping 
had died away. The fat 
man stared at him. 

Finally, in a flutter of 
white and green, Miss 
Regina Ashbutter ar- 
rived. Mr. Kelvie bowed 
low over the thin hand 
and noted that the green 
and white was a Number 
C-406 of Le Dernier Cri. 
A sports costume which, 
worn by one of the mod- 
els back at the display 
rooms, had knocked them 
all for a string of loops. But somehow, on 
the angular figure of Miss Ashbutter, the 
charm of line seemed to have departed. It 
was a desecration, Mr. Kelvie thought, a 
simpering effigy of youth. 

“Believe me, Miss Ashbutter,” he de- 
clared, “when it comes to showing off a 
Le Dernier Cri your middle name is Art.” 

“Flatterer!” 

“It is you that flatter Le Dernier Cri.” 

Thus with the evening off on the right 
foot, so to speak, a dark, smiling gentleman lead the way to a 
little table halfway down the roof, banked in the rear by palms, 
and to the right, by the stone railing of the roof. They sat in 
silence for a few minutes after certain business was concluded 
between Mr. Kelvie and the smiling gentleman. To the north the 
blue-green haze of twilight was settling down over the lake. Here 
and there, worked into the haze with purple threads, a freighter 
nosed west. To the southeast across the stone balcony the lights 
of the well-to-do gleamed light yellow against the rising ground 
called the Heights. 

Miss Ashbutter sighed softly, her face less angular in calm. 

“Aint it wonderful!” she whispered. “Just like a calendar.” 

“Classy,” agreed Mr. Kelvie enthusiastically. 

“So calm an’ restful.” 

“You certainly fit into the landscape, Miss Ashbutter.” 

Miss Ashbutter giggled. “Flatterer,” she accused again. Years 
before when she was only a saleslady Miss Ashbutter had called 
them kidders! 

“Sometimes.” said Mr. Kelvie solemnly, “I think that smart 
women really don’t like to hear the truth about themselves.” 

“F]—” began the lady, but the soup arrived. 

The orchestra played a selection relative to mammy and Dixie 
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with vim and vigor. “Come on,” invited the host. “Let’s finish 
this dance.” 

Mr. Kelvie applauded each encore with flattering vigor. When 
the last saxophone had passed away Miss Ashbutter was flushed 
and her eyes were bright. Noting these symptoms with an expert 
eye Mr. Kelvie was satisfied. He was also slightly out of breath— 
due entirely to the warmth of the night. 

Night crept down as they finished a tasty combination salad. 
Mr. Kelvie ate with the gusto of a digestion which had never 
known fear. The table lights flickered softly as their silk shades 
shifted in the gentle breeze. They danced again. 

Presently the coffee arrived and the waiter withdrew. Mr. 
Kelvie lit a cigarette; Miss Ashbutter gazed out into the night 
of dancing lights. 

“This,” said Joseph adroitly leading up to the business of the 
evening, “is what I’d like to be doing all the time instead of 
running all over the country.” 

“Aint it pleasant, though.” 

“It'll be hot out toward Indianapolis,” he went on carelessly. 

“Going out there?” Miss Ashbutter replied out of her reverie. 

“Yes,” he said rather easily. 

“What for?” 

Mr. Kelvie lit another cigarette 
and appeared to hesitate. “Harry 
Klinger,” he said finally; “Herbron- 
ner thought Harry might be inter- 
ested in some of those 604 serges 
we had a cancelation on. You 
know price talks with Harry.” 

Miss Ashbutter sniffed. “It’s 
funny,” she commented coldly, 
“that whenever you people have 
something—at a price—which might 
make -a_ nice little special—you 
never come to me.” 

“But my dear Miss 
Ashbutter! Remem- 
ber what you said to 
me not over two 
months ago in New 
York. Not another 
suit till fall if they 
came to you as a 
gift.” 

“What difference 
does that make?” the 
lady demanded fem- 
ininely. 

Mr. Kelvie shook 
his head slowly. “Lis- 
ten,” he said. “When 
it comes downto a 
choice between Harry 
Klinger an’ you, Miss 
Ashbutter, you know 
where Herbronner, 
Schwartz & Millner 
stand, don’t you?” 
Then with deep mean- 
ing: “Youknow where 
Joe Kelvie stands, 
don’t you?” 

Mollified, Miss 
Ashbutter shook her 
head coyly. “I don’t 
know—that is—” 

Mr. Kelvie an- 
swered her with his 
eyes. 

They sat in silence. 

“What—what is the 
quantity?” 

Mr. Kelvie told her, his eyes still blazing with the truth. 

“What price?” softly. 

“A clear forty off. Twenty-seven-eighty a garment.” 

More silence. Slowly, majestically a silver moon arose from a 
bank of velvet clouds. The orchestra played a gentle, swaying 
waltz. 

“I could use them at twenty-four-fifty.” 

Mr. Kelvie lit another cigarette to hide his elation. He threw the 
match from him with sudden resolve. “Do you want them? Really?” 


“I'll knock him 
cuckoo! The dod- 
dering old Romeo!” 
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“Yes, I really do, at that price.” 

“You’ve bought them.” With the air of a man forgetting a bad 
deal—putting it definitely into the past—Mr. Kelvi€é smiled. “You 
made me break my promise. Now let’s talk about something 
worth while—like the moonlight an’ your eyes.” 

“Flatterer,” chided the temptress with a giggle. 
right away. Fast express.” 

“I get out here about twice a year and you insist on talking 
fast freights.” Mr. Kelvie shook his head sadly. “Honest, the 
way you women have!” 

“The way of a maid with a man?” teasingly. 

Suddenly the gay Joseph felt sorry for the poor old girl striving 
so desperately to cling to the things of youth. 


“Send them on 


As they sat over the coffee the cabaret began. It was billed as 
a metropolitan affair. A whirly, girly galaxy of tuneful 
melodies and peppy prancings, the advertisement related. As a 
rule the average cabaret performance Mr. Kelvie found to be pretty 
small beer. But tonight a little bit of real business had been put 
over. With a contented sigh Mr. Kelvie prepared to be entertained 
at any cost. He smiled across the table at 
Miss Ashbutter and applauded the first num- 
ber, an affair of six dancing butterflies—all 
blondes—just as if the little gals had actually 
kicked on Broadway. He ordered a fresh 
pot of coffee and another package of ciga- 
rettes. 

And then The Girl began to sing! 

To this day, to a hundred years from now, 
Joe Kelvie is and will be able to paint the 
picture of that first impression. The Girl 
was an absolute knockout! The spotlight, 
first white and then gold, played about her 
slim figure like the fabled water of the foun- 
tain of eternal youth. 
Her gown was blue—a 
blue that matched the 
moonlight which kissed 
her shoulder. She drew 
nearer, straight down the 
middle of the dance 
floor; and the gay 
Joseph’s eyes pursued 
her as closely as did the 
man with the “spot.” 
Her hair was some sort 
of a reddish gold and 
her eyes were wide and 
moist and staring. There 
was absolutely nothing 
like her since the world 
began. She was singing 
a popular song which 
was being whistled when 
Mr. Kelvie first went out 
for Herbronner 
Schwartz & Millner. 


Now Honee-e, you stay 


in your own back 
yard, 

Now Honeee-e, don’t 
cry so hard. 


What do you spose they 
is gwine to do, 

With a black litt-tle 

, eoon like you? 

So stay on dis side of yo’r high board 
fence, : 

An’ Honee-e, don’t cry so hard. 

Go long an’ play jus’ as much as yo’ 
please : 

But stay in yo’ own back yard! 


_For the first time in his life Mr. Kelvie felt his heart pound 
violently because of a woman. Across the table Miss Ashbutter 
was dribbling on. He was conscious of the words and answered 
them—some way. 

Once, just before the last encore, The Girl looked straight at 
the little table occupied by Joe and Miss Ashbutter. And she 
almost smiled! A smile such as angels— 


“Of course if you’re not interested, Mr. Kelvie, we can leave 
(Continued on page 118) 


an’—” came a tart interruption. 
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By WILLIAM HAMILTON OSBORNE 


The author of this story pays for his bread 
and butter by practicing law in New Jersey 
and New York. His cake is provided by the 
lively, up-to-the-minute fiction that he writes 
—fiction, it may be said, that always has* 
“an idea in it” —as here in his story of a 
girl who saw what to do and then did it. 


[t was a strange thing that oc- 
curred to Worthington of River 
City—a thing wholly unprovided 
for. It was a catastrophe that 
might, however, overtake any 
nervy, nervous man. It happened 
to him overnight. On the morn- 
ing of the day before, Worthing- 
ton swung jauntily into his office 
with the glint of triumph in his 
anxious eyes. 

“Miss Hancy,’ he announced, 
“T’ve sold John Marmaduke the 
Torrens tract.” 

Miss Hancy beamed. “Good 
work, Mr. Worthington!” she 
cried. 

“Good ten months’ work,” said 
Worthington. -He dropped into 
his chair. He was breathless, al- 
most; breathless with the hard, 
nagging fight he’d had; all in, but 
satisfied. 

“John Marmaduke,” continued 
Worthington, “will sign up at four 
o'clock this afternoon. I’ve got 
the details here, Miss Hancy. 
You might do the rest; fix up the 
contract. The figure is the main 
thing. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand cold, hard cash. 
Twenty-five thousand on the sign- 
ing of the contract. You get this, 
don’t you? Under my arrange- 
ment with the Torrens people that 
twenty-five thousand dollars comes 
to me. It’s mine. Today, Miss 
Hancy—at four o’clock this after- Illustrated by 
noon!” S257 

John Marmaduke and Son were Arthur Litle 
builders and contractors; they had 
a big plant on the Hill. They were big people, solid people. John 
Marmaduke was easily a millionaire. At four o'clock that after- 
noon Worthington laid the proposed contract under John Marma- 
duke’s big nose, on John Marmaduke’s big desk. 

“On the dotted line,” said Worthington airily. 

John Marmaduke didn’t even read the contract. He folded it 
up, handed it back. “It’s all off, Worthington,” he said. “I’ve 
decided not to buy that tract.” 

Worthington stared at him. ‘“You’ve bought it,” he returned. 

The big man shook his head. ‘“I-haven’t bought it until I’ve 
signed a contract for it. And I’ve decided not to sign.” 














“Listen, old dear,” said 
Pat. “You tell me things. 
Are you afraid of tele- 
phones—of people?” 






“What’s the trouble?” queried Worthington. 

“The trouble is,’ said Marmaduke, “that I'd lose money on the 
deal.” 

“Somebody,” retorted Worthington, “is going to make a quarter 
of a million dollars on that tract.” 

“T’m willing.. Let em make it,” replied Marmaduke. 

“Mr. Marmaduke,” persisted Worthington, “you can make half 
a million on that tract.” 

“And I can lose half a million on it, too,” returned the other. 

“What’s the trouble?” again demanded Worthington. 

“The trouble is,” said Marmaduke, “that I can’t make any 
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money on that tract by holding it and selling vacant lots. I’ve 
got to build it up and sell the houses that I build. It’s a swell 
tract; swell people ought to live there. If I build expensive houses 
on that tract, I can’t get rid of em. The man that’s looking for 
a high-class house—he wants to build it for himself. And he isn’t 
going to give the contract to the owner of the tract. He’s going 
to give it to the lowest bidder. And I’d not be the lowest bidder.” 

“Build cheap houses on the Torrens tract,” said Worthington. 

“There you are again,” retorted Marmaduke. “I can’t make 
money on cheap houses, with conditions as they are.” 

“Other people do,” persisted Worthington. 

John Marmaduke rose. He shook himself. The interview was 
at an end. “Let other people do it,” said he, “let’’em make all 
the money that they can. This thing is final. That tract is not 
for me.” 

On the way out Worthington ran full tilt into Jack Marmaduke. 
Jack Marmaduke was John Marmaduke’s only child—and only 
partner. He wasn’t as big as his father. His nose wasn’t as big. 
And he had a bashful smile that he hadn’t inherited frem the old 
man. Worthingten knew Jack well. Jack was a frequenter of 
the house of Worthington. He was a close intimate of Pat’s. 
Jack placed a hand on Worthington’s sleeve. He blinked his 
eyes. 

“Look here,” said Jack, “I’ve been laying for you outside here 
to tell you where I stand on the matter of that Torrens deal. To 
my way of thinking, that deal was closed with us. I figure that 
we bought that tract.” 

“T told your father that, myself,” said Worthington. 

“If,” went on Jack Marmaduke, “there was anything that I 
could do, I’d do it. But my hands are tied. I can’t.” 

Worthington shrugged. “Fortunes of war,” he nodded, with a 
smile. 

Alone, he made his way to his car. Dejectedly he slumped into 
the driver’s seat. ‘Ye gods—this is the last straw,” he told him- 
self. He wiped his brow. He was dead beat. 

Next morning, with Miss Hancy at his desk, he started in to 
answer letters. He didn’t answer any; he merely started in. On 
his reply to the first letter—a simple inquiry as to the price of a 
piece of property he held for sale—he made five false starts. 
He quit. On the second, he made nine false starts, and quit. 
On the third, he didn’t start at all. He stared at Miss Hancy. 

“What’s the matter?” he demanded. 

Miss Hancy stared back at him. “What is the matter?” she 
returned. 

The telephone bell rang. Involuntarily Worthington stretched 
forth his hand to seize the instrument. Then he drew back, shud- 
dering. 

“You—you answer it,” he said. 

Miss Hancy mumbled into the transmitter, listened an instant, 
mumbled again. She turned to Worthington. One of his star 
customers was in the outside office, a man whom Worthington had 
sent for, the man he wanted most to see. Worthington frantically 
shook his head. 

“You—see him,” he faltered, starting for another inner room. 
“Tell him, tomorrow. Tell him it’s a mistake. . Tell him I’m out 
of town. Tell him—anything.” 

Afterward, Worthington never could remember just how he 
stumbled through that day. Fear had settled down upon him sud- 
denly; fear clutched him at the throat. He got away at four 
o'clock, stifled. The fresh air felt good. He started to walk home. 
Halfway down the block he spied two brokers coming his way, 
inoffensive, pleasant cronies of his own. Obeying an impulse, he 
swung about on his heel, retraced his steps and rounded the far 
end of the block to escape them. What for? He didn’t know. 
Ife slunk along back streets; he felt somehow safer there. 

Whimpering, almost, he told his wife about it. “I can’t even 
think,” he said. 

His wife was Birdie. She was plump and placid. She looked 
him over, critically. 

“Liver,” decided Birdie. 

“I tell you,” spluttered Worthington, “that something’s hap- 
pened. You‘don’t know.” 

“You need a tonic,” declared Birdie, in a tone that settled the 
matter once for all. 

Worthington placed a hand against his head. “You don’t get 
it,” he persisted. “I’m all gone—here. Everybody knows things, 
understand? I don’t, that’s all.” 

There was the slam of a door below,.the emphatic clip-clip of 
young feet upon the stairs. Pat breezed in, from her day in 
Greenwich Village. She had spent hours laying vivid colors on a 
canvas, with a knife. Why she did this, Worthington couldn’t 
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understand. What there was in Greenwich Village for a girl like 
Pat, he didn’t know. Pat had no difficulty in understanding; she 
had reached that stage in her existence when she felt that the sun 
rose and set in the Village, that all New York was merely a huge 
setting for that.oné. alluring section of the town. Pat was young 
and slender, and a bit worried-looking, like her father. She was 
self-possessed, a little too much so, maybe. She had all the 
swagger and the independence that belonged to her of right. 

Pat listened at the doorway for a moment. Then she stole softly 
into the room. She looked her father over. The anxiety in his 
face was reflected in her eyes. 





A young woman in knickers was seated on the 


“Listen, old dear,” said Pat, “you tell me things. How about 
the telephone—are you.afraid of telephones?” 

“Am I?” demanded Worthington. “I should say I am.” 

“Afraid—of people?” queried Pat. 

Worthington stared at her. “Nothing but,” he said. 

“Afraid of everything?” demanded Pat. 

Worthington leaned forward, a bit breathlessly. He stared at 
her some more. 

“You know,” said Worthington. 

“T’ve seen it several times,” said Pat. 

“Where?” demanded her father. 
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Pat jerked her head in the general direction of the Village. 
“Some of our best people—” she returned. 

“What is it, then?” asked Worthington. 

Pat hesitated. “I’m afraid to tell you,” she said. 

“Liver,” interposed her -mother. 

“Liver!” echoed Pat. “Look at his eyes. Clear as crystal, aren’t 
they?” She caught his hand in hers and pressed it to her cheek. 
“Tt’s—it’s nerve exhaustion,” declared Pat. 

“I’m glad it isn’t liver,” said Pat’s mother. 

“You're glad it—” echoed Pat. “Mother,” she cried, “it’s nerve 
exhaustion—don’t you hear.” There was horror in her voice. 


curbstone. She was laying vivid colors on a canvas with a knife. 

“What—what does a fellow do for it?” demanded Worthington 
of his daughter. 

“Go to a doctor,” advised his wife. 
wrong. 

“Yes, go to him,” said Pat. 

“What’ll he do for me?” queried Worthington doubtfully. 

“Nothing,” said Pat, “but—go.” 

Worthington went. The doctor confirmed Pat’s diagnosis. It 
was nerve exhaustion, pure and simple. 

“What’ll I do?” demanded Worthington. 

“Go away—anywhere, alone,” advised the expert. “Play golf.” 


She had a right for every 
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“T don’t play golf,” protested Worthington a bit sullenly. 

“Learn,” countered the doctor. 

“T refuse to learn,” said Worthington. 
away,” he asked, “ten days, two weeks?” 

The doctor smiled. “Six weeks, three months,” said he. 

“Jumping Jerusalem!” cried Worthington. “You don’t seem to 
understand that I’m a-business man.” 

“T want to get you back to business,” observed the physician. 

“And it will take six weeks to cure me of this thing?” 

The doctor bowed. “Six weeks is a very short time within 
which to cure a case of nerve exhaustion,” he returned, “a mere 

fraction of the necessary 
period.” 

“Six weeks—a fraction,” 
echoed Worthington, gasp- 
ing. 

“T would suggest another 
thing,’ went on the doctor. 

“What’s that?” demanded 
Worthington. 

“The most important 
thing of all,” returned the 
expert. “You must make 
every effort te remove the 
cause of all your Worry.” 

“The cause of all my 
worry,” echoed Worthing- 
ton. He became sarcastic. 
“That’s.a simple proposi- 
tion,” he remarked. 

“Tt’s far simpler,” nodded 
the doctor, “than going 
through life with a set of 
shattered nerves.” 

Bewildered, Worthington 
made his way back home. 
He was irritable. He was 
beside himself with anger 
und offense. 

“T’ve got to get rid of all 
my worry,” he announced. 

His placid wife opened 
wide her eyes. “Worry?” 
she demanded. “What 
worry have you got?” 

Worthington thrust his 
clenched fists into the air. 
“Ye gods!” he cried. Pat 
caught him by the shoulder, 
steadied him. ‘“What’s the 
trouble, anyway, old dear?” 
she cried. 

For the first time in his 
life, Worthington shook her 
off. Then he exploded. 

“Trouble!” he echoed, his 
voice rising to its highest 
pitch; “it’s about time 
somebody asked that ques- 
tion. Trouble! Do you 
people think I’m made of 
money. Listen! Both of 
you. Do either one of you 
know what business I am 
in?” 

“Absurd,” said Mrs. 
Worthington, whose clear 
duty was to reovress any ten- 
dency to undue excitement 
in her husband. 

“Answer me—answer me,” persisted Worthington. 

Pat’s chin began to quiver. ‘You're ift real-estate, old dear,” 
said she. 

“Real-estate!” cried Worthington. “That’s what J thought, too. 
That’s what / thought until the other day. It’s my mistake, and 
yours. I’m not in the real-estate business. There isn’t any real- 
estate. business in this town. If there is, I haven’t heard about it. 
Real-estate! Listen! Let me tell you something that neither of 
you knows, and neither of you has taken the slightest trouble to 
find out. This is what I’ve got to do: I’ve got to take in twenty 
thousand dollars every year before we get one mouthful of foot 
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to eat, one shred of clothes to wear. Twenty thousand dollars, 
first—for rent and salaries—”’ 

“Twenty thousand dollars!” echoed Pat, pulling herself to- 
gether. “Why, old dear, you’re not earning money for yourself. 
You're earning money for your landlord and your clerks.” 

Pat’s patness brought her an approving glance from Worthing- 
ton. “How did you come to make that up?” he asked. 

“Read it in the papers,” returned Pat, grinning; “I didn’t make 
it up.” 

Het father’s voice rose to the cracking point. “Where’s the 
twenty thousand dollars coming from?” he demanded savagely. 

His wife socthed him. “It always comes from somewhere,” she 
reminded him. Her nerves were in good order. It might be well 
concluded that her withers—if she had withers—were unwrung. 

“Tt’s stopped coming from anywhere,” exclaimed Worthington, 
desperately, “it’s stopped—for good.” 

Pat’s eyes were very wide. “It’s a wonder you're not crazy,” 
she observed. 

“Oh, what’s the use!” Worthington testily returned. 

“What’s the use,” said Pat, “of paying out twenty thousand 
dollars for rent and salaries when there’s nothing coming in? If 


there’s nothing to come in, why not stop paying out? Why not 
give up?” : : 
Hers was the sublime argument of an imbecile. Worthington 


recognized it as such. “Give up—my business!” he retorted. He 

felt weak and foolish, wrangling with his daughter. What did she 

or Birdie know about conditions? He was listless, now—all in. 
“Who,” demanded Pat, “said anything about giving up your 


business? Give up paying twenty thousand dollars out. Look at 
this house—what a house to do business in!” ; 
Worthington merely grunted. “House!” he echoed. “I can't 


carry on my business in my house.” 

“You can’t?” cried Pat. “Why not? They do it over in the 
Village. Millions of dollars’ worth of business down there, all in 
private houses, all in rooms. I know a dozen people down there 
would give a mint of money for the chance to do business in a 
house like this.” 

“Absurd,” interposed her mother, “a sign on the door!” 

“A sign on nothing,” returned Pat, “—lock box in the post office 
and a telephone. River City is a good enough address upon a 
letterhead. And use your extra money just to advertise. They 
do it in the Village, don’t I tell you—they do it over there.” 

Birdie bridled. “We are making,” she protested, “a mountain 
out of a molehill. The doctor is quite right. All that your father 
has to do is to stop worrying—” 

“Easy,” laughed Worthington harshly. 

“And to exert his will power,” went on Pat’s mother. 

“Will power,” spluttered Pat; “it’s gone. His will power is 
his nerve.” 

“And shortly,” went on the placid lady, “he will be all right. 
The doctor tells him to take exercise, and in six months—” 

“Rats, mother,” returned Pat. “I know a man who’s had nerve 
exhaustion for six whole years. I gave him one of father’s over- 
coats. He was glad to get it. What?” 

Worthington gritted his teeth. “Come now,” he demanded, 
“you two people have been spending all my money all these years. 
All of it. It’s up to you. You tell me, now, how I can get 
twenty thousand dollars a year just to keep my office going. 
That’s all I’m interested in.” 

“We're interested in keeping you going,” returned Pat. 


S HE kept him going somehow. Temporarily she withdrew from 
Greenwich Village, temporarily ceased laying high-powered 
colors on a canvas with a knife. She did more. She took the bit 
in her own teeth. Wringing a reluctant assent from her father, 
Pat went down to the Monumental Building and saw the renting 
agent of the Monumental Mutual. Her father’s lease still had 
two years to run. No new office building had been built in River 
City since the beginning of the war. The demand for offices was 
urgent. The Monumental Mutual took a surrender of the lease 
and paid four thousand dollars in the bargain. Pat didn’t do this 
piece of business; the Monumental Mutual did it for her. Then 
she stepped into her father’s offices and told his office force in 
her own way just what had happened to her father. 

“It can’t be helped,” she told them. “You're the lucky people. 
You see, you haven’t got nerve exhaustion. And ‘he has.” 

Pat hired a moving van. She carted all the office furniture and 
files to the Worthington residence—set them all up on the top 


floor of the house. She did this in a whirlwind. Worthington, 
bewildered, came suddenly to his senses. 
“Whoa!” he commanded. He was just in time. Pat was get- 
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ting stationery printed. “My address,” said Worthington, “‘is still 
the Monumental Building. We'll take desk-room in some office 
there.” 

They got desk-room for two hundred. and fifty dollars a year 
Worthington, -whose -specialty .was residential properties, had a 
small rent-collection business that netted him four thousand dol- 
lars annually. “Until the rats desert me,” he told Pat, “we'll 
collect our rents and get our mail at the Monumental Building. 
See?” 

Pat saw. She got the mail at the Monumental Building every 
day. On rent days she put in ten hours a day down-town. She 
placed a snappy advertisement in the local papers. And she pulled 
her father’s ear. 

“Now,” she demanded, “where is your overhead of twenty 
thousand dollars?” 

“I concede that,” nodded Worthington, listlessly. He was in- 
terested in just nothing at all. There was nothing that he wanted 
to do. “I concede that,” he said, “but we’ve got to live.” 


Not as they had lived—that was clear. Pat revised their mode 

of living. She rode her mare one day to the building plant 
of John Marmaduke and Son. She was ushered into the private 
office. Only the elder Marmaduke was there. Pat shook hands 
with him gaily: She was clad in riding togs. She lounged grace- 
fully against the edge of John Marmaduke’s big desk, showing all 
the lines of her two well-shaped legs. Beginning with her legs, 
John Marmaduke looked her over. He thanked the Lord that he 
didn’t have a girl like that. 

“Smoke here?” queried Pat. She produced a cigarette. John 
Marmaduke glared at her. He, himself, was surrounded by the 
thick haze of a strong cigar on which he pulled incessantly. He 
spluttered, coughed. 

“Go your own gait,” said John. 

“Thanks, much,” nodded Pat. She lit her cigarette, puffed at 
it expertly, smiled at him seductively. A door behind her opened. 
Young Jack swung into the office. Pat hurriedly tossed her ciga- 
rette into the discard, fanned the smoke of it away, took a graceful 
running jump, and brought a friendly hand down upon the shoul- 
der of Jack Marmaduke. 

“Hello, old thing,” she cried. 

“Hello, yourself,” responded Jack. His eyes brightened. His 
face flushed. Pat could see that he was pleased. But she could 
see also that he was mightily disturbed. 

“Jack,” said the girl, ignoring the presence of John Marmaduke, 
“T want you to do something for a friend. I’ve run up the dis- 
tress signal. I’m cutting down my personal overhead. You need 
a new horse. You told me so the other day. Jack, dear, I’m 
asking you to buy my mare.” 

John Marmaduke answered for his son. 
buy your mare?” he echoed. 
mare?” 

“She’s the kind of a mare Jack ought to have,” said Pat. 

“What’s the matter with the horse he’s got?” queried old John. 

Pat snickered politely. “Ask Jack,” she answered. “All show, 
no go. His horse has got nerve exhaustion. My mare hasn’t. 
And she likes Jack. She certainly likes Jack.” 

Jack Marmaduke, his face blood-red, caught her feverishly by 
the arm. “Let’s go down and see her,” he said. They started 
off. Jack’s father called him back. Pat waited in the hall, with- 
out, until Jack came. 

Jack, with his eyes smarting, rejoined her swiftly. The mare 
whinnied softly at sight of him, nuzzled his coat. Jack’s face still 
was scarlet. 

“Pat,” he choked, “I’d buy Beauty in a minute, only—I haven’t 
got a dollar to fhy name.” 

Pat was disappointed. “Never mind, dld thing,” she said, “all 
I’m looking for is somebody who'll take good care of her. It’s 
all right, Jack. I didn’t mean—” 

Jack gulped. “It’s mot all right,” said he resentfully. He held 
his face averted. “Pat,” he went on, “I’ve got to tell you a 
whole lot about myself that you don’t know and have never 
guessed. I'd cut my tongue out before I told it to anybody 
else—” 

“Don’t tell me,” returned Patty. 

“I want to tell you,” went on Jack Marmaduke, blinking. “It’ll 
explain away a lot of funny things that have gone before. It’s 
money. Listen, Pat. I’m worth a lot of money, understand? 
I’m half-owner of this business. It'll be all mine when my father 
dies. I’m a rich man’s pampered son.” 


“You want Jack to 
“What’s the matter with your 
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“That’s the only reason I like you, Jack,” smiled Pat. 
caught him by the hand. 
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“You think you're awful smart,” cried Pat, “but you haven't looked the plans over. 


“You go to’ thunder,” chuckled Jack, withdrawing his hand. 

“There’s a catch in it, somewhere, maybe,” ventured Pat. 

“There is,” said Jack. “In the first place, I’m half-owner in a 
business that I’m not allowed to run. I haven’t any voice at all. 
I do just what I’m told, and nothing else. And I never do it 
right.” 

“How can you do it right?” cried Pat. 

“That’s only part of it,” went on the boy, forcing back real 
tears. “I can’t get a nickel—not a nickel, Pat—without asking 
for it. All those chaps working out there in the yard—they think 
they’re slaves. But they have their wages every week. I haven’t 
any wages. Yet I can have all the money I want. He says so. 
My father says so. I can have all the money I want—” 

“Another catch,” said Pat. 

“Only I’ve got to tell him what I want it for. Listen, Pat! 
If it’s good for me, I get it. And if it isn’t, why, I don’t. And 
if I don’t tell him what I want it for, I don’t. You know what 
all that means?” 

“You never ask for money,” nodded Pat. 

“You've guessed it,” returned Jack. “I’m gosh-darned if I'll 
ask for money to do things that I want to do. And I wouldn’t 
get it if I did.” 
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There’s a garage to every house.” 
An angry flush crept into Patty’s face. “You know what I’d 
do, don’t you?” she said. 

“You’d cut and run.” 

“T would that.” 

“You’d cut and run,” repeated Jack, “and so would I. 
it in a minute, except for just one thing. 
him, Pat, the governor gets sick.” 

“He ought to,” Pat declared. 

“T mean it,” went on Jack, “sick as a dog. 
I’ve tried it out. I’ve done things now and then. The old man 
was like to die. The doctor told me so. He’s a doctor I believe 
in. He knows my trouble, but he warns me. I’ve got to stick 
it-out till the old man dies. The devil of it is, he’s fond of me.” 

“And he’s never going to die,’ wailed Patty. “Gosh,” she 
cried fiercely, “suppose you wanted to get married?” 

“Marrt,” echoed the-boy. ‘For five years he’s been at me to 
get married. Can’t understand why I don’t. Wants to know 
what’s the matter with me. Wants to know whether I’ve got any 
red blood in my veins. Marry! I can marry any time I please.” 

“And anybody you please?” asked Pat. 

“You can stake your bottom dollar that I'll never marry any- 
body else,” declared Jack. “And the (Continued on page 125) 
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ONCE again a summer night and a sky spangled with stars. 
Under such skies adventure is common, because lovers, mur- 
derers, thieves, all feel the lure of warmth. It was one o’clock in 
the morning; I had been out only an hour. I wandered a while 
in Bayswater, where little happens, along Edgware Road, where 
adventure is somewhat crude. Now I was slowly crossing May- 
fair, stopping in Upper Brook street to listen to the strains of a 
string quartet which one could occasionally hear through the 
conversation of two hundred people and the clink of glasses. 
Tken I passed into Grosvenor square, waited for a moment, ob- 
serving the taxies, sometimes glimpsing their freight; once there 
flashed past me, thus, a pink evening frock neatly surrounded by 
the black arm of a dinner jacket. I was just going to pass on, 
when across the square, against the railings, I perceived a figure, 
all in white, which stood there motionless. By staring intently 
I found that it was a woman in an evening frock, hatless, who 
was holding on to the railings by one hand, while the other arm 
hung motionless. 

I was surprised. Grosvenor square is a bad place for an ap- 
pointment, except perhaps for a housemaid. The housemaid’s 
mistress, equally adventurous but more prudent, would hardly be 
waiting against the railings of Grosvenor square. I watched the 
woman for at least two minutes, during which she did not move 
at all. Then I observed that she was not alone; that is to say, 
five or six yards away stood a man in evening dress, a light coat 
over his arm, an opera hat on his head. My interest became keen. 
Who were these partners in a silent drama? Were these lovers? 
Had they quarrelled? And how was it the woman wore no opera 
cloak? I determined to inquire. 

As I crossed the square the woman’s attitude did not change. 
She hung on to the railings, one arm outstretched, her body erect. 
Her head was a little inclined, but I was struck by her beauty. 
She was tall, very slim; the outstretched arm was dead white; a 
bistre shadow lay in the hollow. Upon the slender neck sat a 
neat round head, closely coiffed with smooth black hair, upon 
which in daylight must run blue lights. The eyes I could not see, 
but the black lashes threw shadowy crescents upon the pale 
cheeks. Straight nose, and a mouth made redder by her whiteness. 
Her garment was of some soft white silk trimmed with silver; 
her filmy stockings, and small shees were intensely delicate. Then 
I perceived that her shoes were made of white feathers. I. was 
amazed, for I knew that this suggested extreme luxury. What 
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was such a girl, for that is what she was, doing like this, clinging 
to the railings of Grosvenor square? And why, also, did that 
man stand by her silently? 

“I say,” I remarked to the girl, then broke off, feeling that 
I ought to address the man first. I turned to him: “Anything 
the matter?” I asked. 

“T don’t know,” he replied. 

The answer was surprising, but I was preoccupied with the 
girl, so now it was to her I spoke: “What’s the matter? Are you 
all right?” 

She did not answer. 

“Are you feeling ill?” I asked. 

She made not a single movement. It was as if she did not 
hear me, as if her spirit were removed into another realm. I felt 
indiscreet, but her attitude was so strained that I knew I could 
not leave her like this. So again I begged her to tell me what 
was the matter, asked whether anything was wrong. She filled 











“I’m sorry,” I said. 


me with nervous excitement, so that at last I took the small hand 
and tried to remove it from the railings to which it clung. Then 
she spoke. In a muffled, low tone she said: “Let me alone.” 

“I’m sorry,” I said. “I don’t want to butt in, but I’m sure 
there’s something wrong.” 

“Let me alone.” 

In despair I turned to the man. 
asked. “I’m sure there’s something.” 

“I expect there is,” he replied. I stared at him, surprised. 
He was about forty, rather fat, well-dressed; he was one of those 
rather red, goggle-eyed men. Yes, goggle-eyed: they just—well, 
goggle. 

“How do you mean?” I asked. “Don’t you know the lady?” 

“Never saw her before in my life. I noticed her standing 
there and came across, just as you did.” 

Completely flabbergasted, I turned to the girl again. “Look 
here,” I insisted, “I can’t leave you here all night. Don’t you 


“What ts the matter?” I 


“I don’t want to butt in, but I’m sure there’s something wrong.” 


Where do 


What’s your name? 


see I’ve got to do something? 
you live?” 

“Let me alone,” she replied again, “I 
Her utterance was thick, so dreamy that I w 
were sleep-walking. 

“Well,” I said, “I must do something. Anyhow, you can’t stand 
here. Come with me; we'll find a policeman and see what can 
be done.” While so speaking I managed with an effort to unclasp 
her fingers from the railing. She struggled with me, then, and 
suddenly said: “Go away. I want to die. I’ve taken poison.” 

“Poison!” I cried. “What poison?” 

She did not reply, but now I could connect her dreamy state 
with one of the soporifics: laudanum, or cocaine, morphia perhaps. 

“Quick!” I said to the man. “Hurry up. We've got to find a 
cab and get her to a hospital.” 

The girl no longer struggled, but had fallen back “against me, 
obviously stupefied. After a moment’s hesitation, the man lum- 
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I followed him, supporting the girl. 
Finally an- 


bered across the square. 
The man hailed a passing taxi, feebly and in vain. 
other taxi took pity on us and stopped. 

“Middlesex Hospital,” I said to the driver. The fat man was 
quite close to us, and as I helped the girl in I could not help 
saying to him: “Look here, you were there before I was. Why 
didn’t you do anything?” 

“Oh, well,” said he, goggling a last look at my burden, “one 
doesn’t want to get mixed up.” 

Well, I was properly mixed up, speeding in a taxi toward a 
hospital with an entirely unknown, beautiful girl attempting to 
sleep. I fought for her life, shouted to her, shook her, pinched 
her, to shake her out of her fatal lethargy. And I succeeded, for 
she cried out, struggled, tried to jump out of the cab. She was 
very close to me, and—in my arms. I am ashamed to own it, 
but at that moment, pity her as I might, fear for her as I did, 
I could not help being affected by her grace; I could not resist 
the delicate charm of her suave scentedness. I am not given to 
deeds of heroism, but I say that it was heroic of me not to kiss 
the sweet red lips which lay so close to mine. And yet—human 
nature is merely human—it is a good thing that from Grosvenor 
square to the Middlesex Hospital the distance is short. 


I CALLED at the hospital next morning, a little before eight 
o'clock. I had some difficulty with the porter, who refused 
to recognize me as having brought anybody there the night before. 
Finally, after interviews with the secretary and the registrar, 
I was led into a ward by a bored nurse, whose attitude suggested 
that here were lots of women, and that I might pick out such as 
I fancied. She went away immediately, leaving me by the side 
of one who was no longer a sleeping beauty. The beautiful black 
hair was plaited; she was listless; there were lines of fatigue upon 
her face, but it was entrancing at last to see her eyes, soft, very 
deep brown eyes. A white hand lay outside the coverlet. I 
ventured to take it. 

“Who are you?” she asked. 

I told her my name. 

“Well, I don’t know you.” 

“Oh, yes, you do. I’m the man who found you last night 
clinging to the railings, and brought you here.” 

She reflected. “Yes, I remember somebody now.” 
the same even voice: “What did you do it for?” 

“T couldn’t leave you there to die.” 

“Why not? I wanted to die.” 

“But, look here, one can’t let a girl—” 

“Why not? Am I not entitled to die if I like?” 
reply. To die is certainly a human right. 
course, it’s always the same thing. One never gets what one 
wants.”” Her voice rose: “Oh, why didn’t you leave me there? 
I sha’n’t have the pluck to try again.” 

While I was endeavoring to console her, the nurse in charge, 
who was crossing the ward, came to us, and with the brisk 
optimism which her profession cultivates, remarked: ‘Well, 
young lady, and how are we doing now?” As there was no reply 
from the patient, the nurse turned to me and said: “It’s been a 
narrow squeak, but she’ll be all right now. As soon as we got 
her, we gave her a little dose of apomorphine; we washed her 
out with a saline solution. Then three cups of hot black coffee, 
and there you are.” The nurse beamed upon her good work, 
and added: “By the way, since you’ve come to, wouldn’t you 
like to tell me your name and address?” 

A smile crossed the girl’s features as she said: “Lady Grace 
Tarset. My address is 216 Grosvenor square.” 

“What!” said the nurse, and moved her eyebrows as if to say: 
“She’s wandering.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Grace. ‘“What’s the matter? My father’s the 
Marquis of Goswyn. Perhaps some one would let him know, 
since you've all been kind enough to prevent me dying when I 
wanted to.” 

There was a silence, but her words carried conviction. 
well, your ladyship,” said the nurse, but I stopped her. 

“Don’t telephone yet,’ I said. “And, by the way, don’t tell 
anybody about this. Don’t tell anybody at all. Otherwise there 
may be trouble.” 

As soon as the nurse left us, Lady Grace turned to me and 
said: “Why did you tell her that? My father must be awfully 
anxious.” 

“I know, but do you think he'll want this to get about? Don’t 
you see it’ll be in the papers?” : 

“I don’t care.” 

“But he'll care. What I want to do, if you'll let me, is to go 
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and see him in a few minutes. And no doubt he’ll be able to 
have you removed in an ambulance, this morning, and nobody 
will know.” 

She sighed: “Just as you like. I know you mean to be kind 
I suppose I ought to thank you for saving my life. I don’t.” 

“Today, life isn’t as bad as it looked,” I told her. “And even 
if it is, even if it is agony, don’t be afraid of emotion. Don’t 
be afraid of being hurt; while you’re capable of feeling pain, you 
are living, and all life is glorious.” 

She looked interested, then gave a cynical little laugh: ‘““That’s 
all very well. I know—live life as fully as you can, but not 
when it’s full of misery.” 

I gripped her hand closer. “Look here,” I said, “I fear I’m 
very impertinent, but, after all, events have brought us into un- 
usually close touch. Tell me why you tried to kill yourself. 
I'll be discreet, and if anything can be done to help you, I swear 
Til do it.” 

She pressed my hand slightly, and her smile was less cynical. 
“You're very kind, but I’m afraid you can’t do anything. I don’t 
mind telling you. I don’t mind telling anybody. I’m in love with 
aman. His name is Carlo Scarlati. He’s a pianist.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I know his name.” 

“T suppose it’s silly of me, but I met him after one of his 
concerts, and I couldn’t help loving him. Of course, father was 
awfully angry, so we had to meet on the sly. Oh, we were so 
happy. But it didn’t last. I don’t know why; he was so moody, 
and we quarrelled. But I did love him so. Still—yesterday, at 
lunch, I just said something, and he got angry.” 

“What did you say?” I asked. 

Her eyes filled with tears: “I told him ‘not to make so much 
noise eating his soup.” The sight of her tears prevented my 
laughing, so she went on. “I wouldn’t have thought he’d mind 
such a little thing, but he was angry. When I came back from 
the theater, I found all my letters. He said that everything was 
over between us. I nearly went mad. I cried a long time. Then 
I thought of killing myself, and I went into mother’s room. She 
was asleep. I took her little bottle of tablets which she has for 
insomnia. But I did want to see him again—to try and make it 
up. So I ran out just as I was. I suppose I must have crossed 
the square. Then I felt it was no good. He’d never forgive 
me, for we'd quarrelled before. So—I don’t know. I swallowed 
the tablets; I don’t know how many. I don’t know anything. 
I just stood there waiting to die.” She paused. When her tears 
stopped, I wiped her eyes. Then, bending down to her, I said: 

“Now, don’t cry. It’ll be all right. I'll go round and see your 
father,now; he'll have you taken away this morning. As {or 
Mr. Scarlati—I’m going to get him back. for. you.” 


MY* interview with the marquis was brief; he obviously con- 

sidered it infernal impertinence on my part to save his. 
daughter’s life. He also suspected me of something or other, 
probably trying to blackmail him. At least, that was my im- 
pression; in the end I found out that the unfortunate peer was 
terrified. He didn’t care so much whether six daughters were 
poisoned; what he feared was that the incident would get into 
the papers. I had to do everything, to telephone for an ambulance, 
to ring the bell for the palpitating marquis so that he might order 
his car. Finally, I got him and the vehicles off to the hospital. 
Of one thing I felt sure: if Lady Grace were still sleepy from the 
effects of laudanum, I had sent her somebody who would wake 
her up. 

Now came the more delicate part of the business. I had to 
find Mr. Scarlati, which would be easy, and bring him back to the 
lady with whose destiny I had interfered. Here was a difficult 
job, but by saving the girl’s life I had made myself responsible 
for it. If I didn’t want to trouble myself about her, then I ought 
to have been like the goggler, avoided getting myself mixed up. 
Moreover, the situation struck me as most unpleasant: I have no 
prejudice about class or nationality, but I-kave known pianists— 
including Italian pianists. The idea of remitting the adorable 
creature I had rescued into the arms of this organ-grinder was 
not attractive. I wasn’t at all sure that it wouldn’t have been 
better if she'd committed suicide, rather than marry him. Only 
she’d tried to commit suicide because she couldn’t marry him. 
There was no doubting it. I must hand her over, if I could, to 
the rolling eye and the raven locks. Disgusting! Still, it was 


the man who’d broken off the match; he was no fortune hunter: 
perhaps Scarlati was a decent sort. 

He was easily located, for two days before, he had given a 
recital at the Albert Hall, where I now obtained the name of h:s 
hotel. At this hotel, however, a great (Continued on page 147) 
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“Will the Columbine sail?” 
she asked her father. 
“She's as good as ever,” 
he replied indignantly. 
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WILLIAM MacHaArcG 


N° one had ever said that May Cather 

had left home to avoid marrying big 
Henry Galt. Least of all men was kindly 
old Captain Cather of the sort to try to 
coerce his daughter into a marriage which 
might not be to her heart. The matter 
was far less definite than that. 

May sat waiting in the flivver in front 
of the small Cather house. It was next to 
the last day of her visit home, and she had 
said that she wished to drive about and see 
the town. Presently her white-haired father 
came out, got up beside her, and the car 
rolled down the town’s one business street. 


When you read a story of the Great 
Lakes by Mr. MacHarg, you may 
assure yourself that you are reading 
the work of aman who knows what 
he is talking about. Nr. MacHarg 
was born on Lake Michigan, so to 
speak, and his first story related to 
that inland sea, as does this, his latest. 
Further stories by him relating to life 
on the Lakes will follow in early is- 
sues. The next will be “Rubber Ice.” 


There is nothing of the town to see. 
From the deck of an incoming steamer one 
sees all that ever can be seen of its little 
homes in whose back yards probably some 
boats are building, and of its business and 
public structures perched on the sand-spit 
which bars from Lake Michigan the inner 
lake which makes the harbor. There are 
few of its male inhabitants who have not 
at some time voyaged for wages on the 
Lakes. Its most prominent citizens bear 
the title “Captain.” 

Once all this was a lumber region and, 
where now the boathouses of the summer 
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“That ‘Good ee oo 
men’—that goes all nght here in 
town. But it wont go—aboard. 








residents cluster around 
the smaller lake, there 
stood then a dozen saw- 
mills. Long since, how- 
ever, the country was cut 
over; the mills disap- 
peared; there is no longer 
any lumber business; there 
is very little business of 
any kind. There are only 
old gentlemen bearing nautical titles, who stop you in the post 
office or the city hall to tell you the exploits of their absent young. 
And that day, the sole reminder of the town’s former greatness 
was the snoring of a small portable sawmill which some enter- 
prising stranger had set up on the shore of the smaller lake to 
saw lumber needed by the farmers. 

As a person who, since leaving home, had been employed by 
the Seburg Lumber Company of Chicago, May had shown during 
her visit a critical interest in this mill. She stopped the car 
"now, as if to look at it again. But her gaze went past it, to rest 
on the hulks of the old sailing vessels with which the lumber 
business once had been conducted. More than one of these lay 
rotting at the wharves, or rested, almost submerged, in the water. 

“Will the Columbine still sail?” she asked her father. 

Old Captain Cather seemed to feel in this reference to the 
schooner’s age an implication on his own. 

“She’s as good as ever,” he replied indignantly. 

The schooner Columbine belonged to Captain Cather. Years 
before when Captain Cather himself had deserted sail for steam 
before finally deserting all navigation for a life ashore, the Colum- 
bine had been laid up to end her days. But in the war, the 
government had swept the Lakes for steamers—cutting the biggest 
of them in half so that they could pass through the canals into 
the Atlantic. Then the Columbine, together with many another 
old hulk, had been drawn from her last resting place to keep the 
Lake trade going. Now for a second time she had been retired. 
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She started the 
car and took the road which leads from town around the smaller 
lake. Captain Cather’s eyes, surrounded by their intricate network 
of tiny wrinkles, narrowed as he fixed them suspiciously upon his 


May smiled at the old Captain’s vehemence. 


daughter. It was evidert that he debated asking her where she 
was going but refrained from doing it. As if to show him the 
baselessness of his suspicion, May turned north from the road 
about three miles out of town. Presently she turned east. She 
drew her father’s attention to the many stately maples, towering 
hemlocks and tail cedars which still stood in nooks of isolated 
farms in this once heavily timbered region. Then turning south, 
they came out as Captain Cather quite expected, and indeed as 
was now inevitable, on the main road. 

Captain Cather nodded to himself, sagely but not quite com- 
posedly. It was beginning to be dusk. Mail boxes in clumps of 
half a dozen or a dozen stood along this somewhat desolate stretch 
of road, carrying the picturesque names of Indian families who 
lived back among the hills. Single boxes stood before the small, 
dingy farmhouses. From the woods, whose darkening recesses 
gave glimpses of the rotting stumps left by the former lumbering, 
issued sweet, damp, unrecognizable odors. Captain Cather said 
nothing, but his discomposure strengthened as May stopped the 
car at last before a house whose mail box bore the name of 
“Peter Mallow.” 

The small house was carefully kept. The yard, unlike many 
they had passed, was neat. From behind the house came the 
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put-put of a gasoline engine and the snarl of a small circular saw. 
Peter Mallow was “buzzing” firewood. With his back toward 
them, he had not seen them, and in the noise of his engine he 
had not heard the car. For several moments May sat watching 
him with a shadow in the deepness of her eyes. 

Ever since her little girlhood May had had two lovers. Peter 
was one of them. When she was a sprite in a starched white 
dress with a wide ribbon round her waist and a narrower one 
which matched it in her hair, consciousness of this had made her 
feel important. It did not make her feel that way now. Un- 
pleasant circumstances had intervened. She was not at all sure 
just how she did regard Peter Mallow, now. 

For about a year, Peter had been one whom the town ridiculed. 
It was, in fact, almost exactly a year since Peter, walking home 
along the road, with a shotgun on his arm, to the farm where he 
had lived alone ever since his parents had died, had met the sheriff 
at a road-fork. The sheriff, in an automobile and armed, was 
accompanied by two deputies. They were engaged in a dispute. 
A robbery, it appeared, had been committed in the further corner 
of the county. The thieves, two in number, had escaped. The 
sheriff, warned, had enlisted these two deputies and set out to 
intercept them, and the dispute was whether the wanted men 
might come along this road. The sheriff maintained that, although 
improbable, they might. The deputies, who considered their own 
opinion rather better than the sheriff’s, maintained this was not 
possible. The deputies objected to the diminution of their num- 
ber by posting either of them to watch this unlikely road. Peter’s 
coming settled the altercation. He was sworn in as a deputy and 
set to watch the fork. 

When the sheriff and his companions passed on, Peter waited 
in a clump of trees where he could watch the road. He waited 
a long while. Finally an automobile appeared in the distance. 
Peter left his gun behind a tree and stepped out into the road. 
The car, containing two men, stopped at the fork. 





“Good evening, 
gentlemen,” said 
Peter. 

They returned 
his salutation. 
They asked as to 
the roads, and he 
gave them the in- 
formation which 
they wanted. Then 
they went on. 

Unfortunately 
for Peter, they 
proved to be the 
men the sheriff 
wanted. Ten miles 
further on and a 
half-hour later, 
they were picked up 
by the sheriff and 
his deputies as they 
were trying to get 
back onto the road 
off which they had 
been turned to- 
ward Peter by a 
posse of citizens. 
They had seen 
Peter set his gun 
behind the tree; 
they had even seen 
on his vest the 
badge of his au- 
thority loaned him 
by the sheriff. The 
encounter had 
amused them, and 
on their way to 
jail they had re- 
counted it to their 
captors. 

That evening 
Peter went into 
town to visit May. 
He was late and 
had not stopped on his way to make some purchases he needed, 
so she went with him while he did his shopping. She waited in his 
car while he went into the post office. On the post-office steps 
there was a group of men, and big Henry Galt, May’s other 
lover, was among them. At sight of Peter the men broke into 
broad grins, but it was Henry who put the spirit of their amuse- 
ment into words. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he greeted Peter. 

Peter grew red, but smiled. May felt that she too had flushed. 
When he came out of the post office and they drove on to the 
hardware store, the greeting, she found, already had preceded 
them. Then in the harness-shop, the garage, and in the drug 
store where they had an ice-cream soda, Peter was saluted with 
the words “Good evening, gentlemen.” May had the experience 
of being with a man at whom the town was laughing. She re- 
sented the way that Peter took it. He reddened, but still smiled. 

“They’re right,” he told her. “As a deputy, I acted like a 
fool. But it’ll wear itself out and they'll forget it.” 

In a larger community it would have worn itself out. But the 
memory of a small town lasts forever and its humor usually has 
a touch of bitterness. Since then Peter had never gone to town, 
and had seldom joined a gathering of more than a half-dozen 
persons, without someone remembering to give him the old greet- 
ing. At each repetition of it the men laughed and the girls looked 
at one another and giggled. 

May knew that it was Henry Galt who kept the words alive. 
She could not condemn him for it. She had regarded Henry, 
ever since she was a little girl, as the most valiant being in her 
world. It was he who, as a boy, had led expeditions out onto 
the ice when Lake Michigan was partly frozen over. He had 
been the most daring swimmer, and the most venturesome in small 
boats. If any man had the right to deride another man for 
cowardice, she felt that Henry had it. It was after this that May 
had decided to look for a position in Chicago. 
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She put out her hand now and touched the motor-horn. At 


its loud honk, Peter turned from his saw. Recognizing them, the 
scowl left his face, he stopped the engine and came rather hesi- 
tatingly toward them. 

“Hello, Peter,” May greeted him. 

“Hello, May.” 

“Good evening, Peter,” Captain Cather said. 

As the Captain spoke the first two words, Peter looked swiftly 
up at him with something like apprehension in his eyes. Then, 
as the sentence ended with his own name, his face cleared. He 
stood digging one toe into the dust of the road. He looked up 
twice at May as though there was something that he wanted to 
say. He had no words to express what he would like to say. 

Peter appreciated May’s feelings in the affair of the robbers 
rather more clearly than might have been expected of him. She 
had never told him that she loved him. She had never, he felt 
certain, admitted it even to herself. If she had, her own feelings 
would have defended him against the ridicule of the town. Now 
probably she never would admit it even to herself. Her grand- 
father had come into Michigan while it was still wild and rough. 
Her family were Lake people, who made a requisite of courage. 
Consequently there was nothing Peter now could do. Least of 
all would it be of any use for him to lick big Henry Galt. 

He looked up at her again. “I didn’t know you were in town, 
May,” he said. ° 

“I’ve been home nearly a week, but I could have been here a 
good deal longer, I guess, before you’d have found it out.” 

“I haven’t been to town much,” he said, uneasily. “I’ve been 
too busy.” 

“I’ve. been telling father,” May announced almost hurriedly, 
“that I don’t see why you farmers don’t get out a load of lumber. 
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The Columbine was the center of an acre of tossing lumber. With every 


You’ve got the timber. I can sell it for you in Chicago as soon 
as it is sawed. There’s the mill that man has set up on the edge 
of town, and there’s the Columbine. Father says she’s as fit to 
make the trip as she ever was.” 

Captain Cather, who, for the first time, was hearing of this 
project, rubbed his chin. 

“T knew something was working in her mind,” he declared. 
“Well, it’s feasible, Peter, if the farmers had a mind to try it. 
There’d be a few hundred dollars in it all around.” 

“Peter’s the one to talk to the farmers,” May declared. 
why we stopped to speak to you, Peter.” 

Peter reflected. 

“It would be something to do in the winter,” Captain Cather 
observed. It was evident that the idea of a trip in the Columbine 
appealed to the old ‘Captain. ‘Pretty quiet here in the winter, aint 
it, Peter?” : 

“That’s right,” said Peter. “Not much noise in the house but 
my own footsteps and the rattle of my dishes.” 

May looked quickly past him at the house; then still more 
swiftly she looked away from it. There were flower-beds on two 
sides, in one of which there had been sweet-peas. The vines 
were now ready for burning. Sweet-peas reminded May of the 
day of her high-school graduation. On that day, Henry Galt had 
sent her flowers. And in the afternoon Peter had left at her home 
a great bunch of sweet-peas. May could imagine with what care 
and from among how many others in Peter’s garden they must 
have been selected to have them all so perfectly alike. She had 
debated all the afternoon which flowers to wear; she had the 
feeling that something more was involved than merely the wearing 
of the flowers. 

As, with the dozen other members of the graduating class, she 
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motion of the waves the timbers hurled themselves against the schooner. 


came into the motion-picture theater in which, as the largest 
auditorium of the town, the exercises were held, she saw Peter, 
in a new suit, sitting in the rear of the hall among the farmers. 
Henry sat further forward. She was aware that neither of them 
had been able to make out, us she came in, which flowers she 
was wearing. Henry seemed confident; Peter seemed anxious. 
Twice she saw Peter stand up, glance, with a pretense of casual- 
ness, around the hall, and then look toward her, trying to make 
out what flowers she wore. 

When the Mayor, Captain Wedderburn, mentioning each of the 
graduates by name, spoke of “one of the most beautiful and 
talented young ladies of our town, Miss May Cather,” and she saw 
her father blinking tears away, she looked at Peter; and he also 
was blinking. 

When it was all over and the audience was filing out, Henry 
came quickly to her. He said something about seeing her home. 
Peter was approaching diffidently. 

“Come if you want,” she said to Henry, “but Peter is going 
to walk home with us.” 

After that, it was more or less understood in town that May 
Cather and Peter Mallow were “going together.” If picnic parties, 
as they then sometimes did, drove out to the smooth beach at 
Peter’s farm, May showed great interest in Peter’s house. Once 
she said that its front room would be pleasanter if it had another 
window to the west. She saw now that the window had been 
put in. 

“Why, May, I'll be glad to speak to the farmers,” Peter was 
saying. He hesitated. “You find it pretty satisfactory in the 
city?” he asked, finally. 

“It’s all right,” she replied a little doubtfully. 
lonesome sometimes. But I’m where I can see the Lake. 


“Tt’s rather 
The 


office of the company is in one of those big buildings on Michigan 


Avenue and my desk is right beside a window. When I get to 
thinking about home I look out of the window and there’s the 
same old Lake Michigan. Maybe Henry told you that.” 

“No,” Peter said quietly, “Henry didn’t tell me.” 

He drew back from the car as May started the engine. She 
knew that he was looking at her and for some reason she did 
not dare look at him. As they drove on, Captain Cather glanced 
sidewise at his daughter; there was no longer any uneasiness 
in his manner. 

“T figured when you took this road, May,” he said easily, “that 
you were headin’ to see Peter. I didn’t know it was on busi- 
ness.” He chuckled. “Peter thought I was going to say ‘Good 
evening, gentlemen,’ to him.” 

“You don’t do that, do you?” May asked. 

“Why, no,” the Captain replied reflectively. “I don’t know as 
I ever have, but there aint any reason why I shouldn’t. He’s 
only getting what is coming to him. A man always ought to be 
aman. He aint half the man, May, that Henry Galt is.” This 
was as far as the old Captain usually went in speaking to his 
daughter; his hopes and wishes, he knew well, were known to 
her; but today he went a little further. “Henry told me himself, 
May, that the reason he got a job on the Lake this summer was 
so that he could see you regular. He does see you, don’t he?” 

“His steamer is in Chicago twice a week,” May answered. 
“Sometimes he is there only a couple of hours, and others over- 
night. On the evenings he’s there he comes to see me.” 

When they reached the turn, she looked back. Peter was still 
standing in the road. He did not wave to her nor she to him. 

During the winter, when May was back in Chicago, her father 
wrote her that Peter, and several other (Continued on page 96) 








The distinguished author of “The 
Salamander,’ “Virtuous Wives” 
and other famous novels of Amer- 
ican society has never conceived a 
more dramatic situation than the 
one he discloses in this novel. Inci- 
dentally, readers will be interested 
to learn that immediately follow- 

ing its completion in this maga- <-—TF\ 
zine, a play based upon the novel = 


will be produced in New York. —=> 





By 


OwEN JOHNSON 


The Story So Far: . 


T°? the house of Majendie had ss = 
come a double crisis: Alonzo, head 
of this old, wealthy and aristocratic 
New York family, and president of a 
great banking institution, had ven- 
tured an important coup at the wrong 
moment, and collapse was certain 
next day unless enormous funds 
could be found to save him. His 
weak butterfly wife had declined to 
risk her fortune in his behalf; and the men he thought his friends 
had also failed him. 

It was this same afternoon that an exigency of another sort 
came to Majendie’s beautiful widowed daughter, Rita Kilblaine. 
In a similar financial emergency some years before, Rita had saved 
the family fortunes by marrying Silas Kilblaine, a roué who, until 
his death, made Rita pay dearly for her bargain. Since that time 
she had thought her feeling for men seared over—until the year 
before, on a visit to Montana, she had met Dan Haggerty, a 
young, extremely forceful and wealthy man, whose wife was in a 
sanitarium. And now Haggerty had come to her in New York 
and sought to win her. She said to him: “My dear Dan, be- 
lieve me, the only sensation I am capable of is the sensation of 
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Mr. Majendie from behind his paper watched Mrs. 


combat, the fictitious, feverish excitement. of a duel, which I am 
certain to win, and that sensation ends when I have won. That 
is why, Dan Haggerty, you will never have me.” 

But after he had left, and Rita’s father had told her of his 
imminent danger, she learned also that the man who had forced 
the corner in International Motors that was crushing her father 
was Dan Haggerty himself. A few minutes later Rita was at the 
telephone, summoning Haggerty to see her at nine that evening. 
Haggerty came—and Rita said to him: 

“Don’t let’s waste words. You’ve won. I acknowledge it. I’ve 
called you here to make a bargain with you..... Save him, 
and I am yours whenever you wish it.” 

Haggerty accepted at once, and as president of the Sea Line 
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Kilblaine take up the letters and run through them hurriedly. 


Trust Company, and by the terms of her proposal, gave her a 
check for five million dollars. 

“Give it to your father,” he said. “Your word is sufficient. 
When I want you, I'll call you, as you have expressed it.” (The 
story continues in detail: ) 


M R. MAJENDIE, at the great flat Renaissance desk, while pre- 
tending to read the evening paper, was covertly watching 
his daughter; the reason for which lay in a story from Washington 
on the front page detailing the testimony of Daniel Haggerty, just 
returned from Europe by way of Mexico. A moment before, 
Mrs. Kilblaine, entering the room, had picked up the paper, 
studied the headlines, frowned and abruptly putting the paper 
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down, had _ wandered 
over to the bridge table 
where Mrs. Chalfonte 
and the young Vicomte 
de Chapdeloupe were 
enjoying a very profit- 
able session at the ex- 
pense of Mrs. Majendie 
and Captain Dainger- 
field, who had unfortu- 
nately thrice drawn his 
hostess. Mrs. Kilblaine 
was standing back of 
her sister but it was 
plain to her father 
that her attention was 
anywhere but on the 
progress of the game. 
At this moment look- 
ing up, she surprised 
his anxious gaze and 
turning went to a little 
. table, where she took 
up a cigarette, toyed 
with it a moment, then 
lit it. When she re- 
turned to the card 
players, she changed 
her position so that 
her back was to him. 
Nevertheless he con- 
tinued to watch her 
slightest movement 
with a look of sus- 
tained and profound 
anxiety. 

Six months had 
passed since the crisis 
of the spring. Thanks 
to Haggerty’s interven- 
tion and the upward 
movement of the stock- 
market, his position 
was again secure, and 
the peril from which 
he had been snatched, 
known only to a few. 
Rita had suddenly 
made up her mind to a 
trip to Europe and 
sailed the next week. 
Ten days ago she had 
returned, uncommuni- 
cative and openly bent 
on avoiding all his at- 
tempts to see her alone. 
Haggerty, too, had paid 
a flying visit to Lon- 
don, Paris and Rome. 
and then departed for Mexico, Had they met abroad? 

Twenty times her father had wished to put the question to her 
and each time recoiled, lacking the courage. He had kept his 
promise and had asked no questions, though the effort cost him 
dear in remorse and foreboding. 

A month ago an event had occurred which seemed to him 
providential and to which his tortured conscience clung as to a 
straw. Mrs. Haggerty had died in the asylum to which she had 
been confined for a decade. What effect would this have on a 
situation which he perceived but darkly, into which he feared to 
penetrate? For days he had sought some clue in the conduct of 
his daughter, waiting for some favorable moment to recapture the 
old affectionate intimacy which would justify a confidence. Her 
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attitude had left him heavy-hearted and brooding. She came and 
went stonily, answered perfunctorily and shut herself up in her 
own rooms for long periods. When he watched her and she de- 
tected it, she showed, as now, an irritation that amounted almost 
to hostility. 

At the moment she turned away, and moved toward the door 
as if to leave the room, then with a glance at the clock stopped 
and returned. 

“Are you going with us later, Rita?” asked Mrs. Majendie, 
dealing the cards. 

“What? Yes, I rather think so.” 

She stood behind her sister, watching the sorting of the new 
hand. 

“If we’re going to put in an appearance at the Dalgleeshes, do 
let us finish this rubber,” said Mrs. Chalfonte 

“Oh, a charity bazaar!” said Mrs. Majendie indifferently. She 
took up her hand and put it down impatiently. Then looking at 
it more carefully, she gave a little start of pleased surprise and 
looked over hopefully at her partner, who continued inscrutable. 

“But you are in charge of a table,” said Mrs. Chalfonte im- 
patiently. “Do hurry, Moth—er!” 

“One diamond,” said Mrs. Majendie after a moment, but almost 
immediately she caught herself: “Oh, I mean one heart.” 

“Really, Mother!” said Mrs. Chalfonte, laying down her hand. 

“But I didn’t see I had the—” 

“Moth—er!” 

“Is it my fault?” said Mrs. Majendie, flustered. “Do you think 
it fair? I hadn’t really looked at my hand! I can’t play if every- 
one’s going to talk!” 

Mrs. Chalfonte shrugged her shoulders and addressing De 
Chapdeloupe by his pet name, said acidly: 

“My dear Pom Pom, don’t think that a// American bridge is like 
this!” 

“Oh, but I’ve played a lot of games like this in Paris, really 
I assure you!” said De Chapdeloupe politely. 

“Pom Pom, you’re a wretch.” 

Captain Daingerfield sighed heavily with relief and they began 
to play the hand. At this moment a footman entered and placed 
some delayed mail on the desk. Mrs. Kilblaine presently with 
an appearance of carelessness left the card players. Mr. Ma@feadie 
behind his paper watched her take up the letters and run through 
them hurriedly, replacing them with evident disappointment, then, 


more slowly run through the pile again and put it down. As she © 


raised her head, she met the glance of her father fixed on her. 
She frowned and went out. 

“Game and rubber!” said Mrs. Chalfonte, rising quickly and 
going over to her father, to whom she said in a whisper: “Really, 
Mother is impossible! Poor Dick has lost every rubber. What’s 
in the paper?” 

“Luck was against us, Mrs. Majendie,’ 
field, taking out his check-book. 

“You think I’m dreadfully reckless, don’t you, Dick?” asked 
that lady doubtfully. 

“No, no—a little enthusiastic. All women are more enthusi- 
astic than men,” replied Captain Daingerfield. 

“It’s a quality of youth,” said De Chapdeloupe, bowing to Mrs. 
Majendie. “You are so much younger than the rest of us, beau- 
tiful lady.” 

“Flatterer,” said Mrs. Majendie with a grateful smile. 

“The papers are full of Haggerty again,’ said Mrs. Chalfonte 
with an exclamation. 

“Haggerty? Haggerty?” said Mrs. Majendie. “Oh, yes. But 
I thought he was in Mexico.” 

“He’s in Washington before some committee or other. Farm 
credits—stupid stuff.” 

“It’s astonishing the attention the papers give such a person!” 
said Mrs. Majendie, rising. “He goes to Europe—headline. He 
goes to Mexico—headline. He returns—more headlines! You'd 
think he was some one! Why, he can’t turn over in his bed with- 
out a special edition being put out. Such publicity!” 

“Well, Mother, it seems to me every time you move it gets in 
the paper!” observed Mrs. Chalfonte, who was in a fretful mood. 

“That’s quite different!” replied her mother. “I suppose this 
means, we'll have to entertain this Haggerty again. Rita is so 
fond of slumming!” . 

“You know really,” said Captain Daingerfield, smiling, “Dan 
Haggerty is a good deal of a man.” 

“You say so?” said Mrs. Majendie, amazed. 

“T saw him in action,” said Captain Daingerfield. “For he was 
in action, after all, when he could just as well have stayed behind 
and done the organizing. He did his bit and took no favors. I’m 
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afraid I’m rather prejudiced in favor of Haggerty, Mrs. 
Majendie.” 

“Well, now that his wife’s dead, he will be marrying some opera 

t,” said Mrs. Chalfonte. “They all do!” 
tut he stuck to her for ten years, didn’t he?” said Dainger- 

field quietly. 

“As you wish—but I don’t see why that’s a reason for our re- 
ceiving him,” said Mrs. Chalfonte, shrugging her shoulders. 

Captain Daingerfield did not reply.to this but made his adieux. 
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“You’re coming to the bazaar?” said Mrs. Majendie anxiously. 

“Yes. I’m going out-with Rita now, but we’re turning up there 
later.” 

“Mind you buy lots of things from me!” She turned to De 


Chapdeloupe, who was likewise preparing to depart. “Pom Pom, 
you've promised to help me out.” 
“Well, the idea!” said Mrs. Chalfonte indignantly. “As though 


he had no engagement with me.” 


“He certainly promised,” said Mrs. Majendie obstinately. 
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“I sold my youth, my illusions, to a 
man whose very touch made me shud- 
der—six years! And it was hideous!’: 


‘“‘Who’s to help me make cnange? Pom 
Z”om, what are you grinning at now?” 

“How modern! Mother and daughter 
fighting over the same man!” said De 
Chapdeloupe who never missed an im- 
pertinence. “Dear ladies, I shall call 
for you both a little later.” 

“Really you are getting too spoiled!” 
said Mrs. Majendie indulgently. “I 
shall have to marry you off.” 

“But that’s what I’m here for,” said 
De Chapdeloupe, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. He turned to Mrs. Chalfonte, 
who gave him a look and turned a cold 
shoulder to him. 

“Tiens! but that’s real affection,” he 
said impudently, and departed. 

No sooner had he left the room than 
Mr. Majendie, who had followed the 
scene with ill-concealed distaste, broke 
out: 

“Cora, you made certain remarks 
which I consider in very bad taste.” 

“What now?” said Mrs. Chalfonte, 
who for pecuniary reasons stood a lit- 
tle in awe of her father. 

“What you may do in your own house 
is not my affair. But if I choose to in- 
vite Dan Haggerty to my home, I do 
not propose to have my actions criti- 
cized. Is that clear?” 

“Well, since the day I was born!” 
said Mrs. Chalfonte. 

“Furthermore, I totally disagree with 
you in your estimation of Mr. Hag- 
gerty—totally! Is ¢hat clear?” 

“Quite,” said Mrs. Chalfonte, flushing, 
and looking at her mother, who ex- 
claimed: 

“But, Alonzo, six months ago you 
couldn’t abide the man!” 

“I?” said Mr. Majendie frigidly. “I 
have no such recollection.” 

“What? Why, I remember well— 
Why, you said to Rita in my pres- 
ence—” 

“At that time,” Mr. Majendie inter- 
rupted, “I did not know the man. I 
believed him to be a freebooter: from 
the West—a gambler, a wrecker.” 

“But you don’t ike the man?” 

“Personally, I don’t know him. And 
yet I am inclined to agree with Dick’s 
estimate of him.” 

“All of which means that you need 
this Haggerty person’s support in some 
business deal!” said Mrs. Majendie, 
bridling. “Oh, I understand! Nowa- 
days a woman’s drawing-room is only a 
part of the business-offices of her hus- 
band!” 

“Sometimes that is rather necessary 
to the permanence of the drawing-room, 
my dear!” He picked up his mail and 
went out with a parting shot: “How- 
ever, if Mr. Haggerty should call, please be good enough to receive 
him as my friend.” 


“D EALLY, I don’t know what’s gotten into your father lately,” 
said Mrs. Majendie, looking at her daughter. “He’s so ir- 
ritable. I can’t say a word to him! Has it struck you that he 
has been acting strangely of late?” 
Mrs. Chalfonte, whose quarrel with her mother took precedence, 
shrugged her shoulders indifferently. 
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“No more than usual.” 

“Well, he has!” said Mrs. Majendie with conviction, “The 
absurdity of his standing up for Haggerty! Before you know it, 
he’ll be pushing Rita into his arms. ‘Mrs. Daniel Haggerty’—a 
nice name to bring into the family! Up to now neither the 
Majendies nor the Highgates have ever made a mésalliance. Have 
you ever thought of that?” 

“Nonsense. Rita’ll end up by marrying Dick. You do get such 
queer ideas in your head!” 

“I'd almost believe this Haggerty had some hold over your 
father,” said Mrs. Majendie, pursuing her thought, “if I hadn’t 
taken pains to find out that he’s solid as a rock. But then I don’t 
understand, I don’t understand. He’s so moody and so nervous, 
and he flies into a temper over nothing. Scenes, scenes!’ she 
cried, pressing her jewelled fingers to her temples. “So unneces- 
sary, so vulgar! I’m all nerves! I haven’t any desire left to go 
to that bazaar.” 

“Oh, yes, you'll go,” said Mrs. Chalfonte, seeing her opening. 

“Indeed, why?” 

“You forget. Pom Pom is coming for you!” 

“Just what do you mean by that?” inquired Mrs. Majendie, 
stopping short with a furious glance at her daughter, who con- 
tinued to look at her with a sarcastic smile. 

“You know very well!” said Mrs. Chalfonte pointedly, and then 
her irritation carrying away her caution, she burst out angrily: 
“It’s the same story, always the same story! Every man I bring 
into this house! It’s humiliating! And my children’s grand- 
mother, too!” 

“T never heard of anything so ridiculous!” said Mrs. Majendie 
with .the rising inflection. “All these tantrums just because 
Benoit offered to help me out—as any gentleman should!” 

“Offered!” said Mrs. Chalfonte with a hard laugh. “You know 
very well you commanded him to! If you want some one to 
fetch and carry, why don’t you use Carleton Brady? I let you 
have him—isn’t one enough?” 


At this auspicious moment, the phlegmatic young Mr. Chal- 
fonte, temporarily at home, sauntered into the room and 
stopped with a long-drawn-out whistle of surprise. 

“Hello—storm up?” 

Mrs. Chalfonte turned at once to her husband for support. 

“Oscar, I leave it to you,” she-cried. “Life is perfectly un- 
endurable here. I can’t bring a single man that’s devoted to me 
into this house, but Mother annexes him. If he makes an engage- 
ment with me, she breaks it and without by your leave—as if I 
were in short dresses—as if I didn’t count! Oh, I wont stand it!” 
she cried, stamping her foot in rage. “I’m not going to be made 
the laughing stock of New York!” 

“Oscar, your wife is not only impertinent but insulting!” cried 
Mrs. Majendie, whose little foot began to tap the floor furiously. 

“Oh, I am, am I?” 

“Yes, you are. And it’s high time your husband interfered!” 

“My husband?” 

Chalfonte, caught between the horns of a dilemma, scratched 
his head and said carefully: 

“Well, let’s hear all about it.” 

“It was this way—” the two ladies began in a breath. 

“One moment, one moment, Cora dear,” said Chalfonte, suavely. 
“Let your mother have her say. You can give your. version after- 
ward.” 

“Oh, you. I know you,” said Mrs. Majendie, indignantly. 
“You'll stand up for your wife of course.” 

“Nevertheless, I am listening.” 

“Cora has just been making a disgraceful scene,” said Mrs. 
Majendie tearfully, “saying the most outrageous things; really I 
never thought to live to hear a daughter—”’ 

“Oh, come to the point,” said Mrs. Chalfonte, angrily. 

“Yes,” said Chalfonte, glancing at his watch, “just what is the 
point, please?” 

“The point? Nothing at all—absolutely nothing—a mountain 
out of a mole-hill—a scene of jealousy because Pom Pom—” 

“Pom Pom?” said Chalfonte, raising his eyebrows. “Who the 
devil is Pom Pom? Please explain; I’ve been away three months. 





” 


You can’t expect me to keep up. Who is Pom Pom? Young 
Carleton Brady?” 
“Don’t be sarcastic, Oscar,” said Mrs. Majendie. “I’m refer- 


ring to the Vicomte de Chapdeloupe and you know it!” 

“Pardon me, I didn’t know it,” said Chalfonte, who took life 
with a set smile. “The last time I officiated, it was Brady. But 
that is of no importance. I understand now. I remember De 
Chapdeloupe, but not as Pom Pom.” 
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As her m ther refused to continue, Mrs. Chalfonte burst out: 

“Every man I bring into this house, Oscar, Mother snatches 
from me. You know it’s true. You've seen it. It was the same 
with Carleton Brady and Larrimore and Teddy Fair, and do I 
know how many others—’’ 

“Yes, but what happened today?” 

“Today? Well, yes, today! What do you think happened today? 
De Chapdeloupe invited me to the bazaar—made the engagement 
a week ago—and when I come here what do I find? I find that 
Mother has calmly commanded him to assist her : “er booth, to 
make change, to wrap up parcels, to bring her a cu, . tea! And 
I don’t count; I’m to be left out in the cold. And this is the 
way it goes every single time. It’s a wonder I ever got a chance 
to marry you. Now I appeal to you, is it fair? Is it just? Well, 
why don’t you say something to her? You might at least stand 
up for me!” 

“My dear mother-in-law—” said Chalfonte, deliberately and 
judiciously. 

“Of course, you side with her,” said Mrs. Majendie, angrily. 

“Well—yes,” said Chalfonte, without a trace of excitement. “I 
think, really—honestly, there is a good deal to be said for Cora. 
You know this is not the first time.” 

“T want Mother to keep off my property!” said Mrs. Chalfonte, 
tearfully. “I think I have certain rights that ought to be 
respected.” 

“Quite right, my dear, quite right!” said Chalfonte, soothingly. 
“That’s what I’m going to make your mother understand.” 


“YOU'LL make me understand nothing at all—” said Mrs. 

Majendie, on the point of departure; then suddenly, at the 
appearance of her husband, who, attracted by the sound of the 
altercation, had come into the room, she broke off with an ex- 
clamation. 

“What does all this mean?” he said curtly, glancing from one 
to the other. 

“My dear father-in-law,” said Chalfonte, who had a sense of 
humor, “my wife is complaining to your wife of serious infringe- 
ments of her property rights.” 

“In plain English, Eloise, what does he mean?” said Majendie. 

Mrs. Majendie, who had no desire to bring such matters to her 
husband’s attention, shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t know any more than you. Ask your daughter. 
been insulted. That’s all I care to know.” 

Whereupon she flounced out of the room. 

“Cora, to what is your mother referring?” 

“Ask Oscar—I’ve been humiliated enough already,” said Mrs 
Chalfonte, departing in turn. 

“Well?” said Majendie, turning to his son-in-law. 

“My dear father-in-law, what’s the use? We modern husbands 
must keep out of the way when our wives decide to quarrel— 
otherwise we appear too ridiculous! Don’t you think so?” 

“Why don’t you handle Cora with a tighter rein?” said Ma- 
jendie, frowning. “After all, she is your wife.” 

“My dear father-in-law, pardon me, you are married too. The 
point of discussion is the respective rights of our wives in a young 
gentleman by the name of De Chapdeloupe, or Pom Pom, as I 
believe he is more tenderly called.” 

“Oh!” said Majendie, with a gloomy look. 

“TI naturally must take the side of my wife, while you—” 

“Enough,” said Mr. Majendie, cutting him short. “I fail to see 
the humor in such scenes.” ; 

“Tt’s only when you don’t,” said Chalfonte, smiling, “that they 
are annoying.” 


I have 


M R. MAJENDIE was on the point of a retort against this easy- 
going philosophy when Phillips came in with a telegram 
on a tray. 

“For me, Phillips?” he said. 

“For Mrs. Kilblaine, sir.” He hesitated a moment and then said: 
“I’m very sorry, sir, there was a mistake, a very regrettable mis- 
take. I wish to express my regret, sir.” 

“What do you mean, Phillips?” 

“The new footman received the telegram this morning, sir, and 
left it on the table, intending to deliver it. His explanation is 
not quite satisfactory. I’m sorry, exceedingly sorry, it happened.” 

“IT am going in to see my daughter,” said Mr. Majendie. “I'll 
give it to her.” 

He nodded to Chalfonte and went into Mrs. Kilblaine’s salon, 
where he found Rita at a desk, writing. 

“Telegram for you, dear,” he said, approaching. 
morning, but was misplaced.” 


“Came this 
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She gave a little cry of fear..... remained rigidly in his arms, a thing of stone. 


She took it and read it slowly without a change of expression, 
while, held by the same premonition which had decided him to 
deliver it in person, he waited, seeking some indication in her 
manner. 

“Anything wrong?” her father asked, finally. 

“No. Nothing wrong.” 

She looked at the telegram again, tore it slowly to pieces and 
dropped them into the waste-basket. 

“Ts that from Mr. Haggerty?” he asked, suddenly. 

She looked at him a moment, and then answered: “Yes, from 
Mr. Haggerty.” 

She had been almost in a panic at her father’s entrance and 
was now seeking some excuse to withdraw when, to her further 
consternation, he asked: “So Mr. Haggerty is coming to see you?” 

She went to the desk, picked up her needlework, and replied in 


a matter-of-fact tone; “Yes, Mr. Haggerty announces his im- 
pending arrival.” Then feeling that this gave an impression of 
compulsion she did not wish to convey, she added lightly: “In 
fact, I am expecting him any moment.” 

“Then you are going to see him?” 

She looked up in assumed surprise and was struck with the 
solicitude in his eyes. 

“Of course. Why not?” 

As she turned to go he said, quickly: “Why do you avoid me, 
Rita dear?” 

“a 

“Yes, you. I have not seen you a moment alone since your 
return.” 

“What a funny idea, Daddy!” 

“Sit down then. I want to talk to you.” (Continued on page 154) 
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By BESSIE BEATTY 


CALEB JAMESON was profoundly disturbed. He de- 
tested change above everything else in the world. To 
him habit never staled. If he could have ordered his life 
as he ordered his breakfast Caleb would have been the 
happiest of men. 

As it was, life more and more exhibited annoying signs 
of capriciousness. Pierre, the waiter who had served him 
for twenty years, was dead. Last night the huge old four-poster 
bed, in the suite which he and Annie had occupied on their in- 
frequent trips to town for a quarter of a century, broke down; 
and the new management of the hotel had the audacity, the in- 
decency, to try to put them into one of those horrible rooms with 
twin beds. 

And who could know what this next change would bring? Of 
course, he would be glad to see his granddaughter. What natural 
man would not? Hadn't he come into town especially to meet 
her steamer? But this new generation! One never could tell. 
She might be like these terrible flappers he heard the men at 
the Metropolitan club talking about. She might slap him on 
the back and call him “old top.” She might believe in divorce— 
and twin beds—and cocktails from flasks—and—dancing without 
her corsets. 

At sixty-two, to have an unknown young cyclone mussing up his 
ordered life! At sixty-two a man ought to have things his own 
way. 

Caleb Jameson had reflected the same at thirty, at forty, and at 
fifty. And sq far as an obstinate and tenacious disposition, and 
an adoring wife could achieve it, Caleb apparently always had 
had his own way. 

“Don’t you think you’d better ring for the waiter, dear?” The 
voice came from the bathroom, soft, clear, musical, above the 
sound of splashing water. 

When the waiter presented the breakfast menu five minutes 
later, Caleb waved it away. Pierre would have known better. 

“A little orange juice and cracked ice to start, sir?” the waiter 
suggested. 

“No!”—definitely. 


“Prunes. Two boiled eggs, three minutes. 
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Mrs. Jameson 


A pot of coffee. Three slices of buttered toast. 
will have the same.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

As the door closed, Mrs. Jameson came from the bathroom, 
her face pink above the soft blue of her breakfast gown. She 
put her two palms on her husband’s shoulders. 

“Kay, I’m so excited. And so afraid. What will she be like? 
I wish we’d not waited so long to find out. We haven't been 
fair, dear.” 

He kissed the top of her head and held it for a reassuring 
moment against his breast, then put her away from him and 
strode off to the bathroom. 

As he stropped his razor (no safety things for Caleb Jameson, 
and no barbers either—he’d held his ground there) he glanced 
through the door at his wife. Her back was toward him. Her 
hair fell in silver ripples about her shoulders. A streak of bright 
morning sun, parting the heavy red velvet curtains, caught the 
ivory-backed brush as it moved briskly up and down performing 
its regular hundred strokes. 

Years had fallen gently, imperceptibly upon Annie. The slim, 
golden-haired girl had rounded so gradually into the white-haired 
woman, that Caleb hardly marked the change. Even at sixty, 
Annie brushing her hair was a pleasant sight to him. He recalled 
the first time he had seen her brushing her hair.... . The 
first morning of their runaway honeymoon forty years ago. 

That honeymoon was the beginning and end of recklessness in 
Caleb Jameson’s life, but he never quite got over the thrill of his 
own impetuous wooing—and the wonder at himself. He thrilled 
to it now as he spread the lather over his firm jaw, carefully 
avoiding the short clipped gray moustache. He was a one-woman 
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man. Essentially monogamous, he had known the first moment 
he saw Annie Leslie what he wanted, and never afterward seemed 
to doubt the absolute wisdom of his choice. It was the only time 
in all his years that he had gone to meet life with arms out- 
stretched. 

He had been as faithful to her as to his breakfast. Swiftly, 
easily, he had fitted her into the routine of his life and she was 
all-sufficient. The coming of their child he regarded as an un- 
necessary intrusion. 

If he could have made the baby to order, he would have cre- 
ated an exact copy of his wife. As it was, he insisted on calling 
the little girl Annie, though it was patent from her first cry that 
she would wear the name like a misfit garment and ultimately 
detest it. 

He had tried to love her, but from the first she was a dis- 
turbing element—not his child, nor his wife’s, but a throwback 
to some impetuous unknown ancestor, brilliant, moody, tem- 
pestuous. From the beginning she had rebelled at his effort to 
pour her into her mother’s mould. At eighteen she made her 
final revolutionary gesture and eloped to London with an English 
poet. 

When Caleb’s granddaughter was born, snuffing out her young 
mother’s life, he had cabled an offer to take the child. But he 
was secretly glad when his English son-in-law wrote a gracious 
but positive refusal. Caleb liked the letter and promised to pay 
them a visit soon. Each year his wife suggested it. Each year 
it was impossible to pull himself out of the habitual rut. 












“Has an old man no rights?” 
he demanded, smiling, 
both arms outstretched. 


Little Annie was al- 
most twenty when the 
cable announcing her 
father’s death arrived. 
Her grandmother 
would have gone to 
her then but her grand- 
father’s illness pre- 
vented. Caleb had a 
twinge of conscience 
now as he thought 
about that illness. But 
after all he was sick. 
Guiltily, defensively, 
he glanced at his wife. 
She was dressed at last. 
He saw her face in the 
mirror. The trouble 
had gone out of it. 
Her lips were lightly 
parted and her eyes 
wistful, tender, half- 
smiling. Years ago 
that smile had annoyed 
him a little. It seemed 
to be the door to some 
inner secret place 
where he could not fol- 
low. In time he came 
to accept it as part of 
her, to fit it into the 
habit of his life, and 
even to like it, as he 
liked all accustomed 
things. 

She turned and saw 
him looking at her. 
Her smile widened to 
include him. 

“You must hurry, 
dear. The boat docks at eleven. I hear 
the waiter at the door.” 

Over breakfast they discussed plans. 
Caleb Jameson confided the sum of his 
decisions. His wife smiled her assent. 
“The child will want a day to accustom 

her sea legs to earth again,” he said. “We 
wont go home until tomorrow. I shall tell James to have the car 
here at eight. There’s nothing like an early start.” 

“She’s not such a child, Kay dear. She’s twenty. I was an 
old married woman at her age. And two years at Oxford— 
think what that must have done for her. Do you suppose she 
will have left her heart in England? Her mother was almost her 
age when she went away.” 

Caleb drained his coffee-cup hastily and pushed back his chair. 
Memories of his daughter always plunged him into activity. He 
lifted the heavy gold watch from his pocket. It was his grand- 
father’s and had never missed a tick in all the years he had car- 
ried it. He started. His free hand went quickly to his heart. 

“Annie!” 

She was at his side quickly. “What is it, dear? Are you ill?” 

“It has stopped.” 

Swiftly she slipped her hand under his. 

“No, dear. It’s quite strong,” she said with a sigh of real 
relief. “You gave me such a start.” 

“The watch, I mean—Grandfather’s watch has stopped. You 
don’t understand, Annie. It has never done that before. Every- 
thing seems to be wrong.” 

“All watches stop sooner or later, Kay. You're a foolish old 
thing this morning. It was the bad night—that wretched bed 
breaking down. You are not used to having your sleep disturbed.” 

“Well, at any rate, I didn’t let them separate us.” 

His old boasting vigor was in his voice again, and she smiled 
contentedly. 
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“Put your coat on, dear. We must go.” 

The boat had already docked when they arrived. He had taken 
the precaution to get a pass and they were allowed to press 
through the crowd straight to the gangplank. 

Eagerly he searched the faces on the landing deck. How 
should they know her? That dark girl in brown—that might be 
Annie. No. She must be twenty-five at least. The one next 
her? No Jameson ever had a chin like that. 

When his eyes finally found her all doubt vanished. He 
caught his breath and felt his knees shake curiously. Her face 
was in profile, uplifted. Her hair under the trim little blue hat 
was golden and curled in soft ringlets around her ears. Her 
color—how exquisite she was! Her grandmother over again. It 
was another family throwback. She had skipped her dark tem- 
pestuous mother and her English father entirely. Suddenly it 
was forty years ago and he was young again—young and in love. 
Her look! Annie had looked like that in the garden at Presque 
Isle. He followed the gaze of the girl’s eyes, and his own came to 
rest on the face of a tall, slender young American. 

That man! Who was he? What right had he to be looking 
at Annie that way. A sudden wave of jealousy swept over him. 

“Annie.” He caught his wife’s arm imperatively. She wheeled 
quickly from the direction in which she had been searching. 
“Annie,” he demanded, “who is that man?” 

“There she is, Kay. There. Look!” 

The two on the deck stood close together, a little apart from 
the crowd, seeing only each other. Then the girl with a slight 
shake of her head, and a smile, half-promise, half-dismissal, 
turned toward the gangplank. 

Five minutes later she was in the arms of her grandmother. 
Caleb waited, a choke in his throat, feeling excluded, while the 
eyes of the white-haired woman beside him brimmed with tears. 
Unable to stand it longer, he pulled a handkerchief from his 
pocket—the extra one he always carried, in case Annie should 
want it—and pressed it into her hand. Then, “Has an old man 
no rights?” he demanded, smiling, both arms outstretched. 

The girl ignored the gesture. She took one hand, shook it 
firmly, formally. ‘How do you do, grandfather,” she said. Her 
voice was youthfully accusing. In her blue eyes was a look of 
pride, of hurt—of desire to retaliate. 

Caleb Jameson drew back as if he had been slapped. Stand- 
ing at a respectful but insistent distance was the young man 
of the boat. 

“Grannie, dear, I want to present a friend of mine—Arthur 
Hamilton. He is an American whom I knew at Oxford. He has 
been so nice to me on the way over. —Arthur!” 

She called him “Arthur.” Again that first hot wave of resent- 
ment swept over Caleb Jameson. She called him “Arthur,” and 
for him, her grandfather, she had only the most formal of 
greetings. 

Mechanically he extended his hand to the stranger and felt it 
caught in a good, hard grip. m 

“I think you know my father, Mr. Jameson,” the boy was say- 
ing. “James R. Hamilton, of Hamilton and Browne.” 

“Well, well, so you are Jim Hamilton’s boy. Seems to me 
he told me you were at Oxford. You've been away a long time. 
Went across at the beginning of the war, didn’t you?” 

Young Hamilton nodded. “I hope you are to be in town this 
week, sir. I have been trying to induce your granddaughter to 
let me show her that New York has some points of successful 
competition with London.” 

“We are going back to the country tomorrow morning. Eight 
sharp. Nothing like an early start, I always say.” 

“Tomorrow!” ‘The girl’s face fell. 

“Your grandfather dislikes the city, dear,’ said Mrs. Jameson, 
softly. ‘He never stays in town a moment longer than neces- 
sary.” 

“Of course we'll stay, if Annie wishes.” Even in his own ears 
his voice had an ungracious sound. He hastened to supplement 
his words. 

“Perhaps you will dine with us this evening, Hamilton. By 
that time we will have revamped our plans. Family’s in Europe, 
I believe.” 

“Yes, I came on a month ahead to open up the house and 
attend to some business for father. It will be my’ initiation into 
the firm. But can I be of use to you? May I see to the lug- 
gage?” 

Caleb Jameson uttered a polite negative; Mrs. Jameson set 
the time for dinner; and the young man disappeared in the 
crowd. An hour later, the Customs ordeal over, they started 


uptown. Anne sat between them. Her face was turned toward 
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her grandmother and the two chattered steadily. Again Jameson 
had the feeling of being shut out. Anne’s little blue-cloth shoul- 
der was like a wall deliberately erected against him. Only once 
he ventured an interruption. 

“Have you known young Hamilton long?” he asked. 

“Six months,” she answered briefly. 

It was from his wife, while they were dressing for dinner, that 
he learned that Arthur had gone into Oxford with a brilliant 
record for bravery in action and come out with high scholastic 
honors. “His thesis on—oh, something or other about positiv- 
ism, whatever that may mean—was a great piece of work, so 
Anne says. 

“The child astonishes me by the things she knows and talks 
of. Certainly she’s not. like any.girl of my day. And she looks 
so young and simple. Isn’t she lovely, dear?” 

Her husband ignored this question. ‘Anything serious between 
them?” he asked. 





Mrs. Jameson laughed: “She says not—Says he’s not the type 
You'll think me silly, Kay, but there’s something about him that 
reminds me of you as you were a long time ago. It’s not his 
mind. I don’t know what it is—something about the fiber of 
him, I think—and he has your nice brown eyes. He looks to 
me like a young man who would ultimately get his own way.” 

“And what about that other likeness?” Caleb asked, drawing 
a thin worn leather case from his inside pocket and gently snap- 
ping it open under her eyes. 

She shook her head in the face of the pink and gold girl who 
looked out at her from the miniature. 

“The house is the same, perhaps, but not the occupant.” Then, 
regretfully: “There’s a streak of steel in Anne which I never had. 
When she makes up her mind—” 

Her husband brushed the end of the sentence away with a kiss 
and put the case back in his pocket. 
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By Bessie Beatty 


They did not leave New York the next morning, nor the morn- 
ing after that. At the end of a week they still occupied the 
same high-ceilinged suite in the same old-fashioned hotel. At 
the end of a week his granddaughter still treated Caleb Jameson 
to the same distant politeness with which she had greeted him 
on the dock. 

Never in all his life could Caleb remember being so wretched. 
Never since those first doubtful days of his courtship of Annie, 
had he wanted anything so much as he wanted the respect, the 
love, of her young namesake. Since the moment of Anne’s ar- 

rival, he had devoted him- 
self to winning it. 

Looking back on_ this 
week, he marveled at him- 
self. He had tossed aside 
the habits of a lifetime for 

her, and she accepted his 
sacrifice with the same non- 
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The book slipped from Caleb's fingers, and he fell to his knees with a cry that rowsed 


the girl on the couch. It was the cry of a man breaking for the first time in his life 


chalance with which she accepted Arthur Hamilton’s attentions. 

Instead of bed at nine and breakfast at seven, it was break- 
fast at nine and bed at any indefinite hour around midnight. 
Hang it all, he didn’t even eat what he was accustomed to any 
more! Breakfast, that most fixed star in all his firmament, had 
ceased to be a perfect morning ritual and become an orgy of ex- 
perimentation. He had given the order as usual: “Prunes, two 
boiled eggs,—three minutes,—coffee, three slices of buttered 
toast,” changing the formula only to add: “Mrs. Jameson and my 
granddaughter will have the same.” 

When his granddaughter arrived ten minutes later, she sipped 
her coffee, but refused everything else. She did not eat prunes— 
nor boiled eggs. 

While they ate uncomfortably, she regaled them with stories 
of breakfasts in English country houses. She pictured the silver 
warming-dishes on the side tables and the delightful moment of 
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speculation just before one lifted the lid and uncovered the savory 
contents. With her account of grilled kidneys, crisp Irish bacon, 
and kippers broiled to a golden brown, she managed to make his 
boiled eggs seem flat and tasteless. 

On the second morning Anne ordered her grandmother’s 
breakfast and her own, and as they ate and chattered of plans 
for the day, that excluding wall seemed to grow higher and 
higher and shut out the man of the family completely. 

On the third morning he surrendered to grilled tomatoes and 
Yorkshire ham, because he could no longer bear the feeling of 
isolation. 

About their excursions in the city it had been the same. Her 
tastes baffled him. They didn’t seem normal for a girl of her 
age. She turned her back on all his suggestions for musical 
comedies and nice little plays. Instead she chose the Moscow 
Art Theatre and an endless performance of Peer Gynt at which 
his wife had to prod him frequently to keep him awake. 

Every morning after breakfast, James drove them to the Fifty- 
ninth Street entrance to the park and 
she walked him briskly through the 
winding roads to the opposite side. 
Sometimes he would have given almost 
anything he possessed to stay at home 
and rest. Desire to be with her, to get 
at this thing which was keeping them 
apart, drove him on to follow her to 
opera and symphony, and through end- 
less corridors of the Metropolitan and 
Natural History museums, where she 
went in search of art impulses and 
dinosaurs. 

. His wife blossomed more than ever 
, in the girl’s companionship. She, whose 
life had been lived—by choice, he 
thought—on one of the quiet bypaths, 
seemed to be as thrilled with these new 
interests as the girl herself. 

There were black moments when 
Caleb was furiously jealous—moments 
when he even began to doubt his wife’s 
love, to imagine that she too had turned 
against him. 

Arthur Hamilton accompanied them 
on many of their excursions. The young 
man and the older one had become 
firm if unconfessed allies. Though he 
had never spoken of it, Jameson could 
see that Hamilton was deeply in love 
with Anne. There were times when he 
ii See ie) Ty fe fancied she returned his feeling. Again, 

Ye she treated the boy much as she treated 
him. Once or twice, he surprised her 
looking at Arthur with puzzled tender- 
ness, then that same curious glint of 
hard determination, with which she so 
often regarded him, came into her eyes. 
It was as if she were deiiberately ex- 
pelling them both—and for a reason. 
There was something—something defi- 
nite—wrong. 

On the afternoon of the eighth day 
of their stay in town, Caleb Jameson 
dropped his wife at the door of the 
great Fifth Avenue establishment where 
she was in the habit of shopping, and 
told James to drive him back to the hotel. Arthur and Anne 
were off somewhere. by themselves. It would be an excellent op- 
portunity to catch forty much-needed winks. 

Dissipation was beginning to tell on him. He settled back on 
the gray padded cushion and closed his eyes with a sigh. They 
were heavy with sleep, heavier still with desire to blot out the 
noisy, dirty, bustling city. He had spent the morning at the 
Metropolitan Museum. Gallery fatigue was still upon him. His 
mind felt as if it had been pummeled with impressions. He 
wanted to chuck them all out: Rubens’ fat pink ladies, Rem- 
brandt’s solemn Dutch burghers, the whole pack of Italian ma- 
donnas, the memory of the Russians, so exasperatingly eloquent 
about something—he didn’t know what. 

He wanted to fill his eyes with the familiar long roll of the 
hillside from the west porch at home, and the sun going down 
behind it. He wanted to fill his ears with the simple sounds of 
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the country—the robin nesting outside his bedroom window, the 
lazy hum of the bees in the bridal-wreath hedge, the distant lowing 
of the cows coming home at night from the east pasture. He 
wouldn’t change his life of a country squire for that of any king 
of industry in the great metropolis. 

If things could only be as they were—yet not just that way! 
He wanted everything as it had been, but he wanted Anne too— 
and her love. 

What a strange lot, these young ones! They talked of such 
curious, abstract things. Never of themselves. He and Annie 
hadn’t wasted their springtime bothering about the universe—or 
the modern movement in art and poetry. He supposed there 
was a modern movement, even in his day—there always had been 
one. But he and Annie were too much taken up with themselves 
to be thinking about people in frames. Only last night Arthur 
and Anne were talking about eugenic marriages, and heaven knows 
what they would have said, if Caleb had not changed the subject. 
Arthur was a bit bookish, had a lot of fool notions. But life 
would take care of those. A good, sound, honest chap. Charac- 
ter—and integrity— 


"THE car came to an abrupt stop in front of the hotel, and 
Caleb opened his eyes. There was Arthur now. What was 
the boy doing here at this time of the day? And his face—so 
grim and pale! Caleb had a moment of panic. Anne! What if 
something had happened to Anne. 

He called twice before Hamilton heard or recognized him. Then 
he caught his arm and led him back into the hotel. 

“What is it, boy? Anything wrong with Anne?” 

Hamilton shook his head. “No sir. Nothing—except that she 
wont have me. I have asked her to marry me on an average of 
once a week for six months. Today was the last time. We've 
said good-by.” 

“T’m sorry, Arthur. Perhaps it’s not as final as you think.” 

Hamilton shook his head. “She’s the only girl in the world 
for me, and in the beginning I was certain I could change her 
mind. But she is not that sort. She has convinced me at last. 
I don’t know what it is. You seem to be mixed up in her deter- 
mination, sir. She says I have a chin like yours. You'll make 
my excuses to Mrs. Jameson for tonight, wont you? I’m gettiag 
out of town—going down to Florida for a bit.” 

Before Caleb could say anything further, the boy had disap- 
peared. 

“Too bad—too bad,” the older man said aloud to himself as 
he turned the key and let himself into the bedroom. He pulled 
his tired feet out of his boots and reached for his comfortable 
old slippers. A sound through the half-open door arrested him— 
a sob. Anne was crying. Somehow he had never thought of 
Anne as ever crying. She was so self-contained, so poised, in 
spite of her youth. He tiptoed quietly to the door and softly 
pushed it open. There she was on the big red divan, her face 
buried in the velvet cushions, her body shaking. 

“Anne—child,” he cried, “what is it?” He crossed the room 
and dropped into a chair beside the couch, putting an arm across 
her heaving shoulders. She turned and flung it off. 

“Don’t touch me,” she said. “Don’t touch me.” 
white with anger beneath her tears. 

“I hate you. I hate you both. It’s your fault. Every time I 
look at him, I think of you. He would do to me what you did 
to Grannie—what you tried to do to Mother. I wont let him. 
I wont. I wont.” 

Confused, he drew back from the scorching flame of bitterness 
in her eyes. Then, with an effort at control, he said: 

“Child, you are not yourself. I don’t know what you are talk- 
ing about. As for your grandmother—she is the happiest of 
women. Ask her if I have ever spoken a cross word to her in 
all the years of our life together.” 

“Oh, you men! You talk of words. There are things you can 
do to women far worse than cross words. You make hypocrites 
of us. You make us pretend to want what you want, even when 
we hate it.. You make us evade every real issue in life for the 
sake of your peace. Even the happiness of your children must 
be sacrificed if it threatens to disturb you in your comfortable 
rut. I wont pretend. No man shall ever do to me what you 
have done to my grandmother.” 

She had stopped crying now, and spoke with slashing distinct- 
ness, head up, chin thrust forward. Caleb Jameson had never 
seen her look so beautiful. There was magnificence in her chal- 
lenge. After all, there was something to say for this new genera- 
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tion of girls. They were foemen worthy of a man’s blade. They 
were fighters beneath all their softness. He realized that he should 
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be defensive, but the surprise of discovery had taken the edge 
off anger. : 

“Women get what they want from men,” he rallied. 
grandmother was naturally of a yielding disposition. 
her pleasure—it is her happiness.” 

“And was it her pleasure to stay away from my mother when 
she needed her? Was it her pleasure to wait until her grand- 
daughter was a grown woman before she should set eyes upon 
her? Look—look at this if you want the truth.” 

From under her pillow she drew a thin, worn, blue-leather 
book, its cover faded in spots to a yellowish gray. She thrust it 
into her grandfather’s hands, then, anger exhausted, sank back 
limply on the couch again. 

The book opened at a page turned down. The paper was 
yellow and the writing, done with blue ink in a youthful Spen- 
cerian style, was faded too. He noted the date, November 7, 
1900. His daughter’s diary, just three months before her marriage. 


“Your 
It has been 


This is the night of Adabelle’s coming-out ball. 
ington and Marjory are to lead the cotillion. I cannot bear it 
that I am not there. If only just once it might be my way in- 
stead of Father’s, I think I could die happy. It would only have 
meant one more day in town. We could have stayed just as well 
as not. But he would not. I tried to make Mother insist, but 
she never insists on anything. I’m so tired of hearing “Your 
Father doesn’t like” about this and that and everything. The 
house is a prison to me. Father has forgotten that he was ever 
young. I am so unhappy. I wish I were dead. 


cCaies JAMESON was pale, and his fingers trembled. He read 

on through later entries, the simple chronicle of a girl’s un- 
eventful days, punctuated by the stormy questionings of a tem- 
pestuous youth. Then his eye was arrested by another mention 
of himself: 


Harold Hunt- 


Sometimes I wish that Father were a drunkard like Lettie 
Parsons’ father—yes, even if he were to beat me. It would be 
something to get hold of. I could fight back. If he only weren’t 
so right, so sure about everything! If only Mother wouldn't 
always give in! Somehow I never can talk to him 


Caleb Jameson skipped ahead to another turned-down page. 


This was a wonderful night. But at the end Father spoiled it 
No, not altogether. Nothing could spoil it entirely. I went to 
Molly Dayton’s Christmas party. They opened the house for the 
holidays. I met Robert Ashton, who is visiting the Daytons. 
He is wonderful—a poet, and English. He brought me home 
Father was sitting up. We were a little late, but it was a party 
Besides, Father only cares because I broke his horrid old routine 
Everything must go just so, because it always has. I’m so tired 
of being treated like a child. Father spoke to me as if I were 
a child before Mr. Ashton, and he had been behaving as though 
I were quite grown up all evening. I was so ashamed. 





Silently, grimly, Caleb Jameson read on. His face was gray now. 


Tomorrow is my wedding-day. 


Nobody knows it but Robert 
and Molly Dayton and me. 


y : Robert will take me away. [I shall 
have a life of my own. He loves me. He is everything that 
Father is not. He isn’t hard or strong. He’s timid and sensitive. 
He knows what goes on inside of me. He knows what I think 
and how I feel. He needs me and I need him. We will be poor, 
but I don’t care. Robert shall make beautiful songs for me, and 
we will live. IL wish I could tell Mother, but she would tell 
Father, and everything would be spoiled. He’d never let me 
marry Robert. Nothing matters any more—Robert loves me. He 
loves me, and I love him. 


HE later entries were all dated London. Caleb had the guilty 

feeling of an eavesdropper as he read of the early days ot 
this marriage. But he had also the need to go on, to know the 
worst of himself, to follow his denunciation to the end. Under 
date of September 1, 1902, he read: 


Mother will not come. I am so disappointed. I thought surely 
the baby would bring her. She says she would not dare to suggest 
it to Father. He is still bitter about my leaving. I wish I had 
the courage to write to him myself. These strong, hard, good 
men—how cruel they can be! 

If my baby is a son, I shall train him to be tender instead of 
strong, merciful instead of just—sensitive to the feelings of others. 
If I have a daughter, I shall warn her that selfish strong men are 
more to be feared than weak and wicked ones. 


With difficulty Caleb Jameson made out the opening lines of the 
last entry. His eyes were blurred (Continued on page 108) 
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cAny newspaper man will tell you that the best 
stories are those that never get into the paper. 
Here’s one of them. It didn’t get into the 
paper but it did get into this magazine—as 
fiction, but strikingly real fiction. Moreover 
it’s by a bred-in-the-bone newspaper man— 
maybe Blaze himself, for all anyone knows! 


PauL R. LEACH 


RANK FOLSOM dared to intrude upon Garet Moon’s solitary 

luncheon dignity—where most members of the Laketon Club 
feared with good reason to tread—and to upbraid Moon for his 
autocratic direction of The Daily Flash. They had been room- 
mates at college some years before, and that is a binding tie 
seldom broken. 

“Garry,” Folsom said, seating himself opposite the newspaper 
owner, “every day in every way you're getting yellower and yel- 
lower. I wonder if you realize it.” 

Folsom’s grin as he said it was so infectious and whole-souled 
that Moon’s portentous frown disappeared into what may -be 
termed a dignified smile. 

“Reverse English on it, eh, Frank?” Moon said slowly. “No, 
we're not getting yellower. We are getting out the best paper we 
ever published—smartest staff in the country. Haven’t missed 
anything in three years—whole foreign staff handling this European 
mess—well, can you beat it?” 

“Vour staff is all right, Garry,” Folsom replied, his grin fad- 
ing. “It’s a good-enough staff; smart writers, good reporters, all 
that sort of thing. But you’re too sensational. A yellow sheet 
only takes its color from the owner, not from its editors. I’ve 
been studying newspapers ever since I learned how to do it in 
the year I worked under your Dad on the old Flash.” 

“We're alive, Frank,” Moon retorted, seriously. “Did you read 
our Masterson series? That wasn’t yellow.” 

“No, of course it wasn’t,” Folsom agreed. “It was dull, lifeless, 
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“My wife, sir,” Spell- 
man rebuked him, “was 
absolutely honest with 
me, sir; absolutely 


honest. We lived 
only for each other.” 


stupid. I refer to your ‘inside’ stories, as you call ’em—diaries 
of the murderesses, accounts of double lives, pictures of the chil- 
dren of those concerned, and—good gosh, Garry! Don’t you 
realize they’re sickening? Don’t you know that those kids will 
grow up some day and read'that stuff, or that some ass will throw 
it up to them? That’s not journalism, Garry. It’s public in- 
cineration.” 

Moon looked down at his coffee cup. He was proud of the 
Masterson series on world peace, a feature heavy with statistical 
tables that had run daily for five weeks. He was proud of his 
“snappy” front page. 

“What do you suppose “The Old Man’ would say if he could 
come back and see his newspaper as it is today?” Folsom went 
on. “He never printed stories or pictures that would damn a 
youngster when he grew up. No nasty diaries, or—” 

“My father would approve of everything I am doing,’ Moon 
declared hotly. “Times have changed. This is the jazz age, my 
friend, and the public demands—” 

“The public doesn’t demand the sort of thing you’ve been 
printing for the last year or so,” Folsom interrupted. “You're 
really getting bad, Garry.” He laughed. 

“The public demands it, or we wouldn’t print it,” the publisher 
insisted. “Take a ride on a street car or the ‘L’ some time, as 
I do every now and then. Look over folks’ shoulders. See what 
they are reading. That’s the public. We have the circulation 
and the advertising, haven’t we? None of the others can touch us.” 
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“Give a child a pound of chocolates and he will eat ’em all,” 
Folsom rejoined. “Give him a piece of taffy and he'll be happy.” 

“But not satisfied!”” Moon snapped. 

“Why,” Folsom exclaimed, “you print everything! 
no warm heart in your paper.” 

“The public demands it today,” Moon repeated. “There was a 
time when we could gloss over things, or forget unpleasant stories 
entirely. But those days have passed. The public itself has no 
heart; it wants the truth, all of it, about everything.” 

“You're wrong. Some day you'll find it out,” Folsom pro- 
claimed. “You're 
just one of the 
sheep when you 
could be a bell- 
wether. Of course 
the public reads 
rot, if it is there 
to be read. But 
if you will listen 
to the comments 
of this same avid 
public after they 
read your messy 
front pages, as I 
have’—a dig 
which passed un- 
noticed— “you ¢ 
will find they’re 
not exactly 
pleased. This 
thing is all ab- 
stract with you 
—I realize that. 
A juicy scandal, 
to print on page 
one, is just so 
much grist to your mill. 
If you were personally 
interested in any of the 
people mixed up in the 
messes, you would be 
less vicious. I’ma law- 
yer. I see the honest side of them. I’ve 
been a reporter, too; and I have inter- 
viewed them—and I’ve suppressed things. 
You’ve never been a reporter; you came 
up through the business office. You have 
kept to yourself all your life since you 
left school. You hold yourself aloof 
from everything and everybody. You are out of touch with 
the realities of life; you can’t analyze human emotions and 
likes or dislikes. You take the word of your employees for 
everything, men who study you mighty carefully so they 
can please you. You eat alone here even when you are 
among those who once were your best friends. They still 
are, if you will just give them a chance. Garry, you have 
a snowball for a heart! Oh, well,” Folsom stood up, smiling into 
the earnest face of his old friend, “I guess it’s hopeless. I wish, 
old man, you’d be a reporter once, though, just once. So long!” 

“I'd print every damned word I got hold of!” Moon spluttered, 
but the retreating Folsom appeared not to have heard. 

“Impertinence!” the publisher growled, fumbling with his 
napkin. “Run my paper as I please—none of his business. Old- 
fashioned, that’s what’s the matter with him. Fogy!” 

His trembling fingers fussed with cup and napkin; he bit venge- 
fully into his cigar; glared at the man in livery who stood at the 
side of the table, looking down at him. Waiters at the Laketon 
Club did not do that, Spellman especially. What was wrong with 
the man—was everybody being impudent today? 

“What’s the matter with you?” Moon demanded. 

“I'd like, sir—I would like some advice, Mr. Moon,” the waiter 
said. “I—I’m in somewhat of a difficulty. Oh,” he hastened to 
add, “just a little personal affair, sir. I thought you might—” 

“Out with it. What is it?” : 

“It’s something, sir, that—might I come and see you at your 
office, sir?” : 

Moon glowered at the man who had served him almost every 
week day for the last ten years. This was the first time he had ever 
strayed from the impersonal. Why in thunder didn’t he go to 
alawyer? Folsom, for instance. Folsom liked to talk to servants. 

“Of course, sir, if you are too busy,” Spellman was apologetic, 
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patient, “I could come tomorrow. But it’s important, sir—to me. 
And I thought you might be interested.” 

There was something in the man’s tone that gave birth to 
curiosity in Moon and, even if he had come up through his 
father’s newspaper organization from the business office, there was 
much of the editorial man’s curiosity in him. 

“Come at four,” he growled. 

Ignoring the waiter’s thanks, the publisher pushed back his 
chair and strode from the room. Taking his hat and coat from 
the check boy ‘on the main floor, he rushed out for his daily walk 
—down the boulevard to the river, then back to the Flash Build 
ing. His ire slightly cooled, he reached 
his desk just as a copy of the home edi- 
tion was placed there and, after he had 
glanced over its headlines, his testiness 


disappeared. It was 
a good paper—well 
edited, he thought. 
Pride swelled in him 
and he took up a 
soft black pencil as 
he read. 

“Fine yarn!” he 
scrawled down one column of type, 


wnich detailed a woman’s 
expressed reasons for killing another woman’s husband, while her 
own mate happened to be out of town. 


“Follow this up,” was penciled down another column—a politi- 
cal yarn which was designed to injure the candidacy of Milton 
Fells, a political enemy of The Flash. 

“Well written,” went on another column. “It tells a story.” 

There were more notations, some praising, some condemning. 
The marked paper went to the managing editor, who passed it 
along to the city editor. There were conferences with politicians 
and department heads; then four o’clock came and with it, on 
the dot—the waiter Spellman. 

“What’s on your mind?” the publisher asked as Spellman seated 
himself on the edge of a straight-backed chair. Moon was a little 
pleased, since thinking it over, that this waiter should have come 
to him for advice. There were “big” judges, lawyers, other 
publishers, even, who lunched at the club. 
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“You knew, sir, that I had a wife?” Spellman said, with a ques- 
tioning inflection. “Yes, sir; I guess I told you. Married about 
eight years ago. She was younger than me, sir; twenty years. 
I'll be fifty-two next May.” 

“Going to get a divorce?” 

“No, sir.’ There was a catch in the waiter’s voice. “She died 
—week ago last Sunday. That’s why I wasn’t at the club for a 
week.” 

“T see.” Moon tapped the desk with a pencil. He was im- 
patient. Spellman was boring him. Was the man merely seeking 
sympathy? “That’s too bad, Spellman. Is there anything that 
I can—?” 

“I woke up that Sunday morning, and she was lying at my 
side, sir—just passed out quietly some time in the night—and 1 
never knew!” Spellman seemed to choke, but passed it off with 
an embarrassed, self-conscious cough. 

Sympathy! That was all the man wanted, Moon thought. 
What could he say? What could he do? Why did the man pick 
out his office to sob in? 
















“Reporter, aint you?” he asked. ‘“‘Don’t lie; I 
know. I know wha-what you want, too. You 
want to find out somethin’ "bout Spellman’s 
wife, heh? A\ll right, go ask Milt Fells.” 


“Well,” Moon said, trying to conceal his impatience, “that was 
a—er—um—well, when one’s time comes, it is—er—um—best if 
he can go that way.” 

“Ves, sir. That’s right—without suffering. I can almost be 
happy when I think that, if Marie really had to go, she could go 
that way. But, sir, there’s something funny—odd—” 

Moon sat up, a slight interest returning. 

“Tt’s about some money.” 

“Was she an heiress?” 

“No, sir; it was my money.” 

“Hum-m-m!” Moon wanted to say that he was extremely 
busy. “Go ahead ; tell me about it.” 

“You see, sir,’ ’ Spellman explained, settling easily into his chair 
for the first time, “I’ve always had one—what you might call 
weakness, sir. I grew up out around the old Ferris Park track, 
sort of raised with the horses, you might say. And I’ve always 
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played the races. I’ve made somewhat of a study of it, sir. I’ve 
not been exactly unlucky.” 

“Got a system?” 

“No, sir. Just—well, call it common sense, and study. Any- 
how, when I married Marie I had about ten thousand dollars 
saved. I’ve always wanted to have my own restaurant, sir; a 
real one; a quiet little place that would be famous for good food, 
properly served, where the best people— ler’s. 
Marie liked the idea, too. She would be the cashier, the business 
side of the restaurant. I don’t know figures at all, sir—except 
track odds. I gave her all the money I had, and every cent I got 
together since. Whenever I won a bet—I’ve been playing at that 
cigar store just around the corner from the club, sir—I would 
give it all to Marie. When my tips ran up to ten dollars, I would 
i Now and then— 








if I am boring you, sir—” 

“Oh, no, no.”” Moon swallowed a yawn. “Go ahead.” 

“Well, Marie did the banking. I never kept any money, except 
what I needed for car-fare, and little things. We set fifty thou- 
sand as our goal. When we had that much, sir, I was going to 
quit the club, and we would fit out our restaurant. Three years 
ago she told me we had thirty thousand. The goal didn’t seem 
so far away. Last year she said it was forty thousand. Just- 
three weeks ago she told me we had forty-eight thousand saved— 
and I was happy. She was happy, too. She cried all day after 
telling me that. It was on a Sunday, I remember. She almost 
got hysterical a couple of times.’ 

“Ves, yes,” Moon said jerkily, 
a good cashier?” 

“No, sir. Not a cashier. The money!” 

Moon stared at the man for a moment; then the force of the 
simple statement hit him. 

“Why!” he cried. “Do you mean to say—?” 

“T had two thousand I’d cleaned up in a won- 
derful week to surprise her with, was going to 
give it to her on that Sunday morning when I 
found—she had gone,” Spellman said 
brokenly. “But I’ve spent all that trying 
to find the forty-eight thousand. I have 
searched the flat from top to bottom. 
There’s not a cent anywhere; there’s not 
a bank book, or a check—nothing. The 
money’s just disappeared. You see, I 
never asked her—”’ 

“That’s easy,” Moon said exultantly. 
“T suppose you never thought of safety- 
deposit vaults.” 

“T’ve visited every one in town, sir, 
Spellman replied simply. “I hired a pri- 
vate detective; that’s where the last two 
thousand went.” 

“What about relatives?” 

“Neither of us has any kin, sir.” 
“Hu-um-m!” 

Moon pulled at his chin. His interest 
was really awake now. Mystery! How 
he loved a mystery in real life! If any- 
thing that came to the paper smacked of 
a good mystery he would spend money 
lavishly, send his best reporters all over 
the country to solve it. Here was some- 
thing that promised to be a puzzler. 

“Hadn’t she, or you, any friends she 
might have left bank books, or stocks, 
bonds, with?” Moon asked, after a bit. 

“We kept very much to ourselves, sir; there’s nobody we knew 
well enough for anything of that sort—nobody I can think of. 
We seldom ever went out nights—I never got home before ten 
or eleven.” 

“No children?” 

“None.” 

“Sure she wasn’t doing a little betting on her own account?” 

“T have asked bookmakers and stock brokers all over town 
about that—no trace, sir.” 

“You never asked her, or she never told you, where she was 
putting the money, what she was doing with it?” 

“T never asked, sir.” 

“That’s a hell of a way to—” 

“My wife, sir,” Spellman rebuked him quietly, “was absolutely 
honest with me, sir; absolutely honest.” There was a deep ring 
of sincerity in the man’s tones, so sificere that the publisher 
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flushed. “I loved her very much, and I know that she loved me, 
sir. We lived only for each other, and for our restaurant. I 
never questioned her about the money. She would just tell me, 
now and then, how much we had. That was all I ever wanted 
to know—until we had the fifty thousand.” 

“No trace of any of it, eh?” 

“TI never thought about the money, sir, until the day after the 
funeral; it never entered my head. Then I started to looking 
for it, thinking I'd draw some and buy a nice monument—the 
restaurant could wait, you know.” r 

“T see,” Moon nodded. But he did not see. Nevertheless he 
was genuinely interested. “This will make a darned good story, 
if we can find the money, Spellman.” 

“Yes, sir; that’s why I wanted to talk to you,” the waiter said 
with a slow smile. “I’ve heard gentlemen say that you were— 
eh—nuts about mysteries. Of course, I wouldn't like things 
printed about Marie that—you know—might make it seem like 
she tried to hide the money away from me.” 

“Oh, sure; sure, surely!” Moon replied. 

“T thought you might be interested in a mystery, my mystery, and 
you might be able to help me, too, sir. That’s why I spoke to you.” 

“Glad you did, Spellman; darned glad you did!” Moon left 
his chair, forgot himself to the extent of offering his hand. “You 
go along, now, and let us work this thing out. If any of our 
reporters come to you, tell them everything you know.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“But don’t go telling any other papers about it. Let it be ex- 
clusive to us; we'll dig it out. You get your money—we get the 
story.” 

“Oh, yes, certainly, sir. A scoop, eh?” 

Spellman walked to the elevator, a pleased, happy smile on his 
weathered face. Mr. Moon and The Daily Flash would solve 
his mystery, find the money for him. It would probably be 
something very simple, some little thing he had overlooked, that 
solution—just like the magazine mystery stories. When Mr. Moon 
found the money, he would name the restaurant “The Marie,” and 
Mr. Moon and the boys of The Flash would be his first patrons. 





HERE followed in Moon’s office a short conference with the 
city and managing editors. 

“T’ve a story up my sleeve,” Moon told them, “and I want our 
best reporter—our very best. Never mind what it is. Last time 
I turned in an exclusive tip there was a leak and— Oh, now, wait 
a minute! I’m not accusing you.” ‘This was directed to the 
quite apparently offended city editor. “I’m merely stating a fact. 
I.want our best man and I want him to report to me, alone, until 
he has the story ready to print.” 

That was how Dick Blaze came to walk into “The Old Man’s” 
office the next morning. 

“You sent for me, Mr. Moon?” he asked. 

“I wanted the best reporter in the office,’ the owner replied 
shortly. ‘“What’s your name?” 

“Flattering, in a way—considering that I’ve been in this shop 
six years,” Blaze answered dryly, and gave his name. 

“Hu-um-ph! Blaze!” Moon didn’t know just then whether 
to fire the reporter for his effrontery, or to grin. He compromised. 
“You'll do,” he commented. “I’ve a mystery story—one that 
requires digging. I’ve a theory of my own—but that I’m not 
going to tell you. I want you to get that story, all of it. Here 
is all I know,” and he detailed what Spellman had told him. 
“If the money is to be found—forty-eight thousand, maybe some 
interest—get it. Give it to me for Spellman. Report only to 
me, nobody else. Here,’—he scribbled on an office form,—‘give 
this to the cashier. If you need to go out of town, or want more, 
come and get it.” 

Blaze drew two hundred dollars, bought three French flannel 
shirts he had been coveting for a month, and hunted up Spellman. 

Then began for him a systematic, tireless, seemingly hope- 
less task. He rang bells of every apartment within half a mile 
of the Spellman flat; interviewed servants, chauffeurs, janitors, 
bootleggers, and cheating saloon-keepers. For hours on end in the 
evenings he would stand before the bars of such places in the 
neighborhood, drinking near beer—buying stealthily dispensed 
poisons for such as would drink them, and talk to him. 

Now and then, on his rare visits to the office, ‘he would find 
notes in his mail slot from “The Old Man,” asking for reports 
of progress. Other men on the staff hinted at his “gold-brick- 
ing,” and the city editor asked leading questions. 

Blaze merely kept his mouth shut, dropped laconic replies to 
Moon’s appeals, and went on his way, searching, digging, plod- 
ding, prying and spending money in odd ways. Now and then he 
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would come across some thread of a clue that would lead him 
vainly to other parts of the city, or to near-by towns. 

Through all of his many days of effort only one person stood 
out as worth further study. This was Morton, janitor of the 
apartment building where Spellman lived, a taciturn, sandy-mus- 
tached old man in overalls, a hard nut to crack. Blaze talked 
to him for an hour while looking at a vacant flat in the building. 

“What kind of people live here?” the reporter asked, after 
the janitor had showed him through the place, extolled its virtues, 
denied its shortcomings. 

“Good people,’ Morton returned shortly. 

“Know anything of the family next door?” 

“Waiter at a downtown club,” the janitor said. As he spoke 
Blaze noticed a quick batting of the man’s eyelids, but at the 
moment paid little attention to it. But as Blaze continued to 
ask about the Spellmans, the man continued to bat his eyes, 
something he did not do when talking on other subjects. “His 
wife died a little while ago,” the man went on. “Both nice people.” 


OR two weeks after that conversation, Blaze wandered about 

in the ward. He called in daytime and evening on everybody 
living in the Spellman building, closely questioned children play- 
ing in the court, tried again to pump Morton. He was almost on the 
point of going to Moon and telling him that Spellman had de- 
lusions, a wealth complex—Blaze had been reading Freud—and 
that the whole thing was a hoax. Then there occurred one of 
those incidents which make reporters believe in a divine provi- 
dence which takes care of drunkards, babies and newspaper men. 

One night, after eleven o’clock, he wandered into a saloon near 
the Spellman apartment. Morton, the janitor, was leaning against 
the bar, arguing earnestly, if somewhat befuddled, with the shifty- 
eyed man who looked after the place. 

As Blaze walked in he saw Morton stare solemnly at him in the 
mirror, then turn and grin. For a moment Blaze and the janitor 
looked at each other; then Blaze saw again that quick batting of 
the man’s eyelids. The reporter turned to the bartender. 

“Glass of something safe,” he drawled, “and give our friend 
here what he wants.” 

“W'iskey,” Morton said promptly, and sidled up to Blaze. 

“Reporter, aint you?” he asked. “Don’t lie; I know. You 
been all over the place. I know wha-what you want, too.” He 
gulped his measure of bad alcohol, and at a nod from Blaze the 
bartender employed the bottle again. “I know what you want. 
Know Milton Fells?” 

“Say, Morton,” the bartender interrupted hastily, “you're get- 
ting too much. I don’t want your wife coming here again an’ 
giving me hell. Go on home.” 

“No; can’t say I do know Milton Fells,” Blaze stated, yawning. 
“Have another?” 

“Sure. Don’t know Milton Fells, heh? 
over to his real-’state office, an’—” 

“Morton!” There was menace in the bartender’s voice. “You 
heard what I told you! Your wife’ll get me pinched this time, if—” 

“You aint afraid of my wife, or of bein’ pinched, neither.” 
Morton was almost reeling, but his tongue was loose. “Milt 
Fells will keep you out o’ any trouble; you know it.” He turned 
again to Blaze. ‘“You’re a reporter, heh? An’ you want to 
find out somethin’—somethin’ ’bout Spellman’s wife, heh? All 
right, go ask Milt Fells—next time he promises me somethin’ 
an’ don’t come across, why—” 

“Morton, you're crazy!” declared the shifty-eyed man behind 
the bar, who seemed ready to climb over the stained mahogany 
and do the old man physical violence. 

“Never mind,” Blaze said, “I'll take him home. 
babbling drunk. That’s all.” 

Before the bartender could interfere, Blaze drew Morton out- 
side, shot three questions at him, then walked rapidly east. At 
the corner he flagged a taxi. There was no time to lose. If 
Morton had told the truth—and there was no reason to believe 
he had’ not—that bartender would be employing the telephone 
about now. Blaze went to the rear of an elaborate apartment 
building, walked to the third floor and pressed the buzzer button. 

“Police officer!” he growled at a frightened maid who opened 
the door. Then he pushed into the kitchen and on into the front 
of the flat. The man he was seeking was just putting down a 
desk telephone as Blaze entered the living-room. 

“Your heeler didn’t wait long, did he?” Blaze sneered. 

“Who the hell are you, and what do you want?” yelled the 
man, his voice almost a shriek. 

“I’m from The Flash, and I want forty-eight thousand dollars 
and interest, and I want it quick!” Blaze barked. “I’ve been 
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“I’m from The Flash and I want forty-eight thousand dollars, and interest, and | want it quick!” 


working on this Spellman affair until I’m sick of it. Get me 
the money—or the whole thing is printed tomorrow. I read the 
other day that your wife and kids are coming back this week 
from England. They might be surprised to know that you're 
not going to run for mayor, after all. Take it or leave it.” 

“You can’t prove anything,” Fells sneered. 

“Can now, after that damn fool remark,” Blaze laughed. “Come 
on, come clean. I’m going to stay with you till the bank opens 
anyhow, so tell me all about it.” 


T ten o’clock the next morning Blaze walked into Garet 
Moon’s office and tossed a heavy red envelope on the pub- 
lisher’s desk. 
“There’s Spellman’s money,” he said. 
“Great!” Moon cried, leaping from his chair, opening the red 
envelope, and zealously counting several bundles of currency and 
orange bonds. ‘“What’s the story?” 


“Another man, of course,” Blaze said bluntly. “Set him up in 


business four years ago. 
turned a cent to her.” 

“Just what I thought—I guessed it!” Moon exulted. 
name?” 

“Certainly! Went to his bank with him this morning, after 
staying all night in his flat so’s he couldn’t get away, and got 
this stuff. The man,’—Blaze paused in appreciation of the 
dramatic,—“the man is Milton Fells!” 

“Milt—good gosh! Great Glory!” 
verge of kissing the reporter. ‘Fells! 
goose!” 

“Guess it does,” Blaze drawled. “He said we could say today 
that he’s definitely out of the mayoralty race. Otherwise, I told 
him, we’d print all of this story.” 

“Otherwise! Otherwise! Otherwise, nothing!” Moon howled. 
“T told that man two months ago that if he didn’t get out of poli- 
tics, I’d get him. Now I have! I always knew that he was a 
crook—and he dared to speak of (Continued on page 124) 


He's wealthy now—but he never re- 
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One day wn San Fran- 
cisco not long ago, John 
‘Russell made up his mind 
to visit the South Seas. 
He left that night. The 
result was a book, 
“Where the Pavement 
Ends,” that critics have 
hailed as a great literary 
achievement. This very 
dramatic story of char- 
acter is in the very sptr- 
it of that notable work. 
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‘THAT girl had not been a week on Thursday Island before 
the whole place worshipped her. A fact, and a most amazing 
fact for Thursday, which has its own notion about girls, about 
Japanese girls, about Japanese girl circus performers; knowing 
little and caring less, about virtue in man or woman. But 
No-See . . afternoon and evening she did her stunt for those 
lads of the waterfront—rough, tough lads of all races and all 
colors—and never a word or a look to harm. And when she 
went tripping along the street, past gin-mills and pearlers’ rests, 
it was like a shining moth among thorns and brambles that never 
touched the silken down of her wing. 

Toussaint was the nan who named her. You might call it a 
bit of inspiration on Toussaint’s part, and natural enough, for 
Toussaint would remind you, in his cups, that he had been many 
things before he turned beachcombing idler. Also by some chance 
he was quite sober at the time. 

He came into Barney’s bar and found the three Japs sitting 
huddled together at a table. They looked forlorn and houseless, 
with their tiny bundles of luggage stacked about them and their 
clothes dripping little puddles on the floor. Toussaint knew at 
once they must have arrived by that day’s Nagasaki steamer, 
blown in like strays before the wet discomfort of the monsoon. 

At either side sat the two men, silent, motionless, inimitably 
patient and inscrutable, wrapped in that complete reserve of 
fatalism which not weariness nor hunger nor stress seems ever 
to disturb. Stocky, hard-bitten, lithe-limbed customers, with 
the open eye ‘and the lean jaw of race—evidently brothers, for 
they were almost as like as twins. Even then there was some- 
thing sinister about them. Even then any observer must have 
observed the curious, set watchfulness of their attitude—toward 
each other as well as toward everyone and everything else. Mean- 
while at the front of the table, her eyes shaded, there sat the 
third—the girl. 

Toussaint gave one keen look around, and grinned. 

“Well, well, frien’ Barney,” he hailed, “’ow is this? Tell papa 
all about it. Are you turning tea-garden—eh? Or Tokio res- 
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taurang? Or maybe recruit, for new geisha show! ‘Tada kore 
nomi-i-i-’” he began, in the high-pitched whine of the singing-girl, 
and danced a step. But then he caught a glimpse of Barney’s 
kindly, serious face. Toussaint knew Barney pretty well; there 
existed an odd friendship between the two, and he knew the big 
fellow was in no mood for jesting. 

Promptly his fancy shifted. 

“Look!” he exclaimed. “They are like three li’l pieces carve’ 
in ivory—eh? Barney, this is true Japan. W’ere did you get 
them? These are true Japonais—none of your low-caste coolies! 
W’at for they come here?” 

“They’re tumbling folk. Acrobats—so they claim.” Barney 
showed a puzzled frown. He had that genuine, generous sim- 
plicity so disarming in big, strong men. At the same time he was 
not so simple but what he had made himself—with his pub and 
his hotel and his music-hall—in some sort the leading citizen of 
Thursday Island. People used to say that Barney was a fool in 
his heart, maybe, but in his head, never. 

“Are you going to ‘ire them?” asked Toussaint. 

“That’s what worries me.” Barney rocked uneasily on his 
two feet. “Thrapezists, they are. I had Jimmy Lee, the half- 
caste, to speak with them just now. He’s by way of being some 
kind of nigger-Chink Jap himself, and an impident young devil 
most times. By Hivin, though, there was little impidence about 
Jimmy Lee when he laid eyes on them three! My troth, he 
nearly crawled on his stomach! He tells me they’re high-class 
thrapezists. They’re out of money and out of a job and they 
want to show in my place.” 

“Well, an’ w’'y not? You been looking for some such.” 

“That’s thrue,” agreed Barney. “But see here, now, Toussaint, 
I ask you—where’s a chance for a thrapezist in my big barn? No 
stage. No nets. And a cruel, far fall bechune the rafters and 
the floor. By glory, if a man ever dropped off his thrapeze in 
there, I’d have to sweep him up after with a mop! .... I can’t 
find my way to do it. For I need them—and I feel sorry for 
them, too!” 

“Well, w’at do you care, if they take the risk? Are they not 
skill’ performers—decorate’ of the Emperor—one ’undred nights 
at London and Paris, as always? ’Ave they no distinguish’ names 
in the profession?” 
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“They've no names at all.’ 

“No names?” 

“They give none.” 

Toussaint raised his Mephisto 
eyebrows, turned again toward 
the table, and chuckled with the 
whimsy of a _ sudden thought. 
“You know those three li’l monkeys 
they sell in Japan’ shops ever’where?” 
he asked. 

“Monkeys?” frowned Barney. 

“Only carve’ for toys is wat I mean. 
Yess. Wit’ their li’l ’ands—the one over ’is ears—the one over 
’is lips—the one over ’is eyes. ‘No Hear Evil. No Speak Evil. 
No See Evil.’ .... You remember?” He touched Barney's 
arm. ‘“Look—look—look!” 

The three waifs had not moved. In truth, to observe them 
at that moment, they did rather resemble three carven toys. The 
one who was somewhat older leaned with a hand against his 
ear. The younger tested so-fashion, covering his mouth. And 
meanwhile the third—the girl—she sat drooping like a very tired 
little moth between these stiff, grim chaps, propped forward 
upon her slender, delicate fingers so that her eyes and face were 
almost hidden. 

Toussaint’s whimsical analogy was complete. 

“No Hear. No Speak. No See!” He pointed. It was the 
sort of flourish he loved. “Voila! Leur nomsg-n’est-ce pas? Trus’ 
me—trus’ papa! I pick a winner for you, my frien’! And now 
you ‘ire them wit’ those names—w’at?” 

Whatever Barney might have answered is no saying, for just 
then the girl drew‘a sigh and changed her position. The move 
brought her face fairly into the light. 









































































Perhaps you can tell 
what it is about a woman 
to make a man’s heart 
skip a beat, to make the 
pulse swift leap in his 
veins. Perhaps you can- 
not. But you must have 
learned that race, nor 
clime, nor condition has 
anything on earth to do 
with the same. It’s not 
beauty, alone, nor satin 
skin, nor mouth like a 
crushed mulberry; not 
daintiness, nor grace nor 
the tender incredible line 
of the lip. None of 
these. It’s just the 
Thing. Am I right? And 
when it strikes home to 
a man, it gets him. Am 
I right? I think so. 

Well, Barney saw. 

‘*My God!’’ he 
breathed, as if the truth 
had come by a revela- 
tion. “My God—these 
people are starving to 
death!” 

In three steps he was 
by them. In three min 
utes their business was 
arranged—the contract 
signed, sealed and deliv 
ered, so to say, and 
payment down to boot 
How he did it with signs 
and eloquent gurglings, 
you would have to ask 
Barney. 

But he must have 
made himself under 
stood, for presently both) 
men were thanking him 
with grave manniki 
bobs and bows. Also 
they knew enough Euro- 
pean custom to shake 
hands, it seemed, and 
the last was the girl. 
The others were ready 
to leave. They stood 
apart, waiting for her 
like a military guard, by 
the back door. She 
came forward with her 
little gliding shuffle to 
Barney and gave both 
her joined hands into his. 

She said nothing; what could she say? As a matter of fact, 
from first to last only one word passed between these two— 
for anybody else to hear. But it was done with the prettiest 
grace—the way she looked timidly up at the towering giant, 
who looked down at her. She had that strangely unseeing, 
blindish glance of some children, which in women has driven men 
mad ere this. 

For an instant they stayed so, while the clatter of tongues 
hushed down a bit and idlers all about the bar turned to glance 
at their two faces, struck out cameo-like under the lamp. Then 
she was gone—the whole troupe was gone, with the door closed 
after them, and only Barney still standing. 

With an instinct that perhaps had something better and finer 
than mere physical respect, the others strictly minded their own 
affairs. All except one—a ruffian from Port Moresby known as 
Blackbird Dick, a successful diver that season, a pernicious brute 
at best, and just now rather the worse with liquor. In an un- 
lucky moment for him— 

“Ho!” he snickered. ‘“Here’s Barney gone an’ got hisself a 
new Jap-girl. Ho!—a new Jap-girl!” 


The three waifs had not moved, In 
truth they did rather resemble three 
carven toys. ‘“‘No Hear. No Speak. 
No See.” He pointed. Just then the 
girl drew a sighand changed her position. 
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Dynamite is slow and clumsy to the way Barney reached 
across that room and brought up with Mr. Blackbird Dick. “It’s 
a bad light we have in here,” he said, very quietly. “It’s a 
terrible bad light—you maybe noticed that yourself?” 

The Port Moresby man tried to meet the steady, blazing re- 
gard, and could not. He nodded. 

“It’s likely the reason. And natural, too. Because you never 
saw that girl before, did you?” asked Barney, softly. 

“No,” stammered Blackbird, wetting his lips. “No.” 

“She’s a girl,” observed Barney. “And she’s a Jap. But she’s 
not a Jap-girl. You get what I mean? / say she’s not a Jap-girll” 

“No!” agreed the other. “No—I guess she aint—” 

Whereupon Barney set him back on the floor as carefully as 
a piece of bric-a-brac. ‘“We can all make mistakes,” he said, 
in the fashion of a mild paternal relative. 


S° that was how the three Japanese got their engagement on 
Thursday Island, and that was how they got their names. It 
was one of the many unexplained things about them that they 
brought no handbills or photographs, none of the usual endorse- 
ments, press clippings and chatter-patter affected by professionals 
the world around. In fact, they brought no apparatus or outfit of 
any kind, so far as Barney could discover; and the big fellow 
was torn with fresh doubts—until Toussaint bullied him out 
of them. Toussaint, it appeared among his other surprising and 
generally worthless accomplishments, possessed an expert knowl- 
edge of just how such matters should be managed. 

The result some days later was a poster in screaming letters 
that set all the island agape: 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINAIRE 
Limitep ENGAGEMENT Par SPECIAL REQUEST 
Tue RENoOWED AREAIL NIPPONESE ARTISTES 


NO-HEAR !—NO-SPEAK !—NO-SEE! 


Tus MERVELLOVS PERFORMANCE BEGINS 

Every P. M. NINE or CLOCK at BARNEY 

Hatt, WHERE Drinks CAN BE OBTAINED 
AT ALL HOURS 


“T’ursday Islan’, she patronize’ that last item, any’ow!” de- 
clared Toussaint. 

But on the opening night, with its astonishment, its ravishment, 
its giddy lilt and dash and go that rose to a howling, stamping 
whirlwind of applause—Toussaint took full credit that Thursday 
would patronize it all. 

The like never was seen before on the pearl banks. By these 
gridirons among the reefs, men come to snatch a perilous for- 
tune. They live close to death, which means close to life. And 
the display of three flashing, fluent, flotant creatures, high in 
mid-air, achieving impossible evolutions—it seemed the very 
bubble of vitality to them. Besides, the daring of it! Barney 
had been perfectly right about kis hall. A big barn—nothing 
more: a long, lofty narrow barn, furnished with benches and 
tables in place of stalls. But by help ec’ wires and guys and 
oddments from the last salvaged steamer, a few nickeled bars 
and red velvet as needed, Toussaint had rigged his trapezes and 
his framework from end to end. And there, through the blue 
haze of tobacco smoke and the green flare of chemical lights, 
back and forth above the upturned faces of the spectators at 
the tables, pop-eyed in wonder, No-Hear, No-Speak and No-See 
went swooping, darting, somersaulting from perch to perch 
with an absolutely breath-taking audacity. 

To Thursday it meant novelty, thrills, the stampede of tickled 
emotions. To Toussaint it meant amusement and temporary 
sobriety. But to Barney— 

Not until the very last of it did Toussaint begin to suspect 
just what that dazzling revelation had meant and might mean to 
his big friend. They had been standing together by the doorway 
of the hall, looking inside while the racket of handclaps sub- 
sided. “A success!” he chuckled. “W’at I tol’ you? A success! 
Ain’ you glad you left it to papa, now, eh?” 

He turned for approval—but what he found was a giant of 
a man leaning against the wall beside him, pallid, nerveless and 
quite dumb. 

“Eh!” exclaimed Toussaint, peering at him, incredulous. “Mon 
Dieu! ‘Ere, you come away from this place. You need a 
bracer—come wit’ papa!” He led the other like an infant to 
the back bar. “You ain’ use’ to these artistic triumph’, like me,” 
he declared. “Drink this, till you catch you’ breath!” 

But to himself he added, half-horrified and half-delighted: 


No Evil 


“Mon Dieu! W’at ’ave I done? Wiat is this I been and started? 
A r-r-romance! A drama—oh, my word, quel drame, for true! 
On T’ursday Islan’!” 

He was right. Whether he had started it or not, it was there 
—the drama of a great, quivering bulk of a man with his great 
soft heart stricken voiceless and helpless in the spell of a little 
glittering pink Japanese moth! And that beachcombing Mephisto, 
in tatters and shocking-bad hat, he swore temperamentally to 
himself, vowing to pull the strings, as he must have done on many 
another and wider stage. It engaged his whimsical fancy; it 
kept him busy, and it continued to keep him sober for as much 
as two weeks. 

No one else had any notion what those weeks held for Barney 
—the torment, the pangs, the inhibitions and yearnings. And 
Toussaint had to be careful. He was not going to make any such 
blunder as Blackbird Dick! But for a while he made little progress. 

Night by night the three trapezists gave their performance, 
which now had settled to a routine. Day by day they lived apart 
in the Japanese quarter, maintaining always their singular reserve, 
mingling neither with their own countrymen nor any others. 
Once each evening Barney saw them, and never took his eyes 
from them throughout—twenty minutes of delirious, soul-ensnar- 
ing vision, perhaps sixty seconds at the door where he waited to 
greet them on their way out, a solemn bow with each of the 
men and an instant’s exchange with the strange, blindish little 
smile—too soon withdrawn—of that wonderful, wonderful girl. 

The rest was mystery, and remained mystery until Toussaint 
had the happy thought at last to employ Jimmy Lee as his pri- 
vate inquiry agent. 

Hear him, then, late one Saturday when he sauntered into 
Barney’s veranda. 

“Well, well!” he began, rubbing his hands. “I just foun’ out 
a fonny t’ing, frien’ Barney. That tumbler troupe of yours— 
you know w’at people say about them down in Jap-town? Would 
you belief? That girl, she is not relate’ to those two men in 
any way. She is not even their sister; she is not the wife of 
either one!” 

If he had expected a rise at this point, he was disappointed. 
Barney stayed staring down into the roaring welter of ‘Thursday 
and gave no sign. From which Toussaint made the surprising de- 
duction—which perhaps was not so surprising—that the big fel- 
low must have guessed this much for himself. 

“Another t’ing,” continued Toussaint. “Nobody step on their 
shadow—you bet! They are aristocrats. Not tumbler folk at 
all, but samurai. High-up aristocrats, and you know wiat else? 
Ronaways!” 

“Runaways?” exclaimed Barney. For the life of him he could 
not have kept from listening, though he shuffled restlessly and 
his eye roved the street. 

“Tha’s wat I learn. Those two chaps—No-Hear and No-Speak 
—they ron away wit’ that lil No-See. For sure! Some’ow, 
some’ow they make her come wit’ them!” 

“Not by her own fault!” stammered Barney. 

“No. Wi’atever was the fault or the wrong, not hers. But 
now they wait until she choose which one of them she want. Be- 
cause the other one she do mot chose—he mus’ pay for it!” 


ARNEY gazed down at the derelict as if he had been a sor- 
cerer; and so in fact he was, with the sorcery of insight and 
imagination, and the recondite aid of Jimmy Lee. 

“Tha’s the trut’. A custom of ol’ Japan—the ol’ high noblesse. 
She been stolen away from her people—therefore some one must 
pay a life. That’s wat they wait for, and wait, and wait, until 
sne decide or until an order comes from Japan w’ich makes aer 
decide. My word, is this drama? Do you knaw they are always 
firs’ to meet a Japan’ mail? Do you know they keep watch out- 
side her door—watching each other? And ’ow much do you think 
they sleep theirselves!” 

“Where did you get all this?” 

“My frien’, ‘ave you not observe yourself ’ow mad they love 
her? ’Ave you not observe’ ’ow she don’t love neither one at 
all? Yet?” 

“Then why—” The cry was wrung from Barney. “If that’s so 
—why don’t she ask help?” 

“She is Japonaise, W’at can she say? Also, it is plain she 
does not know. She ’ave not yet open’ her eyes—that girl—to 
the terror and the tragedy. She is No-Seé! Can you look at her 
and not belief it?” 

: — Barney stood helplessly clenching and unclenching his huge 
ands. 

“But w’en she do open her eyes,” concluded Toussaint, “w’en 
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she do ’ave to understan’, and to choose, and to see—ah, w’at 
will ’appen to her then? Who will she turn to for help then? 
The pretty li'l innocent, that never know no evil in her life! 
Look—look—look!” 

Up the road, the three were approaching. No-See first, and 
after her some few paces, No-Hear and No-Speak, the brothers. 
Side by side marched those grave, grim, unrelaxing, unremitting 
sentinels, watchful as ever of each other, of her and of all else. 
To the two on the veranda they seemed like a double fate, shadow- 
ing close in her steps. 

“Always so!” murmured Toussaint. “Mon Dieu—always so! 
And one of them, ’e’s got to pay! W’ich one—eh? Wé'ich one? 
And ’ow she going to choose?” 

Meanwhile to Thursday at large, of course, none of this sinister 
background obtruded. Thursday itself had no eyes for anything 
save the girl, already its public idol. She came clicking along in 
her tiny stilted sandals—a perfect doll in her musume costume of 
brown, gray and blue; men hurried crowding out of shops and 
bars to get a glimpse as she passed. She smiled upon them, a 
rather wan little smile, timid and modest as herself. They cheered; 
many raised their hats; everybody nodded and waved and smiled 
back in sheer good-nature and admiration: Partly it was just that 
—a tribute to skill and charm, so rare in their lives, so appealing 
in the person of a tiny, trim gymnast. Partly, too, perhaps, it 
was something deeper—a subtler feeling for the dainty spirit that 
had fluttered in song them, 
poised on its pure wings. 


“No-See!” they cried. “No- 
See!” / 
The precise moment that ys 


Toussaint chose for the tempta- 
tion and damnation of his Faust. 
“You better let me do the 
negotiat’,”” he whispered. “Me 
and Jimmy Lee, we ’tend to it— 
trus’ papa! It will be easy. He 
can give her any message you 
like. You are the man to pro- 
tect her. And—here is Jimmy 
Lee .’imself! We fix a meet- 
ing for you. Quick!” 
This is the worst of 
these amateur Mephis- 
tos. They know, and still 
they never know enough 
of the we-kness of or- 
dinary m- You may 
have notic.d it yourself. 


She came floating 
down in a headlong 
curve into his arms, 
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Barney rocked around on his feet—saw Jimmy Lee slinking 
ready at his elbow, saw Toussaint grinning keen-eyed with antici- 
pation, and took in the plot at a red glance. He delivered one 
dreadful growl—it was nothing less—caught up the half-caste and 
simply flung him single-handed to the top of the veranda, to 
the curio shelf where the dried crabs and the mummied starfish 
live. Men point out that shelf to this day, and tell of the wrath 
of Big Barney. But they do not tell, because Toussaint never 
afterward spoke of it, how near the fear of God he brought that 
meddling, clever beachcomber. He flung the other grip about his 
neck, 

“Little man! Little man!” he gasped. And then all of a 
sudden he went limp all over and anger passed right out of him. 
“Ah, now, it’s sorry 1 am. You meant nothing only friendship in 
yr way. I'll not harm y’. Toussaint!” 

Actually, Toussaint had clmost to hold him up, the great soft 
giant! 

“But, man, man, never speak to me again like that! About 
that little girl. What you tell may all be so. Maybe the harm 
is coming, and black, black harm, and maybe I can’t prevent. 
But Toussaint, she is No-See. You named her yourself—said 
yourself that no evil in all her life had ever touched her. It’s 
thrue—it’s thrue! And d’you think I’d be the one?” Something 
like a sob shook his big body. “D’you think I’d ever be saying 
the word to make her—to /et the child see?” 

He was gone in the dusk. 

“Mon Dieu!” observed Tous- 
saint, and wiped a sweating face. 
“Mon Dieu—drama, eh? R-r-ro- 
mance, eh? But I guess I don’ 
pull no strings on it, after all.” 
| And he was right again, for 

when the last act came Toussaint 
himself had no direct art nor 
} j part. It worked itself out 
} f with its own obscure and 
H incalculable motives as 
dramas do on Thursday 
Island, where men are al- 
ways close to life and to 
death, and often far finer 
(Continued on page 106) 
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It is rather unusual for all 
the younger members of a single 
family to achieve independent dis- 
tinction in any one of the arts, 
especially in literature. Yet it’s 
true of the Benéts— three of 
them: one a poet, another an es- 
sayist, and Stephen a fictionist 
with a manner all his own, as 
this story in which he digs pretty 
deep into wifely human nature— 
and husbandly, too— discloses. 
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By 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


O, this is not one of those Indian stories about the 

open-faced wife of the English colonel, the villainous 
local rajah with the Oxford accent and the faithful tiffin, 
or handy-man-about-the-bungalow, who saves his young 
mistress'from the Cave of the Intoxicated Cobras by the 
trik of feeding them baksheesh (a powerful soporific drug, 
unknown to Western medicine). It doesn’t introduce a 
single pet mongoose. The tiger is metaphorical, in a way. 
Not that it represents an introverted semi-subconscious 
hesitation-complex, either. 

When Clifford King and Eileen Miller were married, 
back in 1908, the usual people wondered, as usual, why she did it. 
A few young gentlemen wondered quite violently—and grew even 
more annoyed than is ordinary in such cases, because the hardest 
hit of the 'ot could find very little to say against Clifford. He 
was not even oppressively virtuous—just a pleasant, good-hu- 
mored, competent person, very much in love with Eileen. A 
person whose physical appearance was no more out of the ordinary 
than that of the average man in a group-photograph, and whose 
clothes were as quiet and undistinguished as his conversation. 
But Eileen was not only beautiful but intellectual—she even read 
Ibsen—with a slight expression of worry, it is true. She intro- 
duced the Merry Widow hat to her own circle, and her favorite 
uncle’s nickname for her was “The Rose of the Rancho.” In 
1908 that meant—well, a good deal more than it does now. 

Still, after the Rejected Suitors had calmed a bit, the weight 
of opinion grew more and more in favor of the match. It some- 
times happens that way, even in fiction. Her family even felt a 
slight, unspoken relief. Not that Eileen had been frivolous, ex- 
actly—it is hard to be distractingly frivolous when you are nearly 
as tall as a Gibson girl and approach the Junoesque. But she had 
been a little spoiled because they couldn’t help it, and marriage, 
they felt, would keep her away from vagaries. This was in 1908. 
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The truth was that she was in love with Clifford—absurdly so, 
it seemed to her other young men. But there it was. To her and 
Clifford their love-affair ranked with that of Romeo and Juliet or of 
Tristan and Isolde or any other long-celebrated amour; they had 
the unpretentiously fanatic confidence of quiet saints in that. 
Except, of course, that their story was to have a perfectly happy 
ending—of that, too, they felt utterly sure. , 

The families splurged a little on the honeymoon—the wedding 
was quiet and the only newspaper space devoted to it was in the 
Home News section, which gave it six lines. But Eileen’s favorite 
uncle and Clifford’s grandmother, between them, provided young 
Mr. and Mrs. King with a six weeks’ tour of Europe in the days 
when a two-franc-fifty dinner was more than a bygone tradition— 
and all Eileen’s friends agreed that she was “just the luckiest girl.” 

At that time the adjective “bourgeois” had not yet acquired 
quite its present note of esthetic damnation—which was lucky, 
for, judged by 1923 standards, I suppose Eileen and Clifford had 
a very bourgeois time. They wrote hundreds of picture-postcards 
and believed what they were told by guides and brought home 
Roman scarves and water guaranteed to be from the river Jordan 
and photographs of the Colosseum and Notre Dame. But to them 
the trip was a miraculous journey on a flying carpet. 
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They were very happy. They even dared to be silly—Clifford 
too—in ways that would have distressed the Rejected Suitors 
inordinately. There was the time he got her the edelweiss at the 
risk of a sprained ankle and the other time she scratched their 
initials on a silver franc and buried it under a tree at Fontaine- 
bleau for luck. Just silly sentimental, commonplace things like 
that! 

They did their museums and churches conscientiously, but what 
they remembered of them, afterward, was an indefinite blur of 
pictures and statues and foreign faces. What they really remem- 
bered was each other’s nearness and unexpected ways. A few 
things stood out—the Venus of Milo with the crimson curtain 
behind her; Versailles on a spring day when they quarreled and 
made up; the graves of Shelley and Keats, because it made them 
feel queer to think of people dying so young when they were 
alive; the parrot in the Cheshire Cheese. And then there was 
the Venus de’ Medici, with her smile. 

They saw her in the fourth week of their trip, on their first 
afternoon in Florence. Perhaps the day and its circumstances 
marked a certain high point in their journey—a ninth wave. They 
had gotten over the first strangeness of living with each other. 
They had slept late after a tiresome ride and mixed breakfast- 
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Clifford slipped, caught 
at the boom to save 
himself, The boat jibed 


instantly and went over. 


lunch in what, to 
them, seemed splen- 
dor. The tricky Ital- 
ian weather had, for 
once, behaved in a 
manner to do credit 
to the poetry of the 
Brownings, and Flor- 
ence was full of old 
buildings and flowers 
and the sun. It was 
with a delicious sense 
ef complete well-be- 
ing that they started 
out from the hotel, 
after lunch, guide- 
book in hand. 

They went straight 
to the Uffizi gallery 
because that and the 
Pitti were, obviously, 
the most important 
things, and they al- 
ways got through 
with the most impor- 
tant things first. If 
Eileen had been a few 
inches shorter she 
would have consid- 
ered skipping, as they 
walked through the 
warm, strange streets. 
Clifford bought some 
flowers for her, and 
as he gave them to 
her he kissed her 
hand like a foreigner. 
They were very silly! 

They wandered 
through what seemed 
acres of tapestries 
and crucifixions and 
saints with skulls be- 
side them and saints 
with gold plates be- 
hind their heads, tak- 
ing turns at reading 
Baedeker to each 
other in a whisper— 
happy. Then at length they came to the Tribune. 

The little octagonal room is seldom deserted—it was not now; 
but they still had a happy confidence that -eigners understood 
English except clerks in hotels. So the: ‘~ on talking to each 
other, though not very loud. They always dropped their voices a 
little in the presence of Works of Art—it seemed more respectful. 

They giggled a little at the Dancing Faun and admired the 
exertions of the Wrestlers. Then they turned their attention to 
the Tribune’s central treasure, the Venus de’ Medici, and stopped 
talking altogether. 

There was something in the candor and grace of that light, 
immortal body that made them want to be silent. The joyous 
calm of the face, the impeccable, protective gesture of the im- 
maculate arms, matched with the sun and their youth to make 
their minds serene. Unconsciously their hands met and clasped. 
They forgot that she had no clothes on—that she was stone. Her 
presence seemed to wrap them in something bright. 

You can imagine them standing there, in the clothes that al- 
ready seem quaint to us, like two figures in a stiff photograph, 
staring at the incomparable before them with childish wonder and 
pleasure. The other people began to drift out of the Tribune. Fora 
moment they were left alone with Venus, except for the attendant. 
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“Oh, she is lovely, Cliff!” said Eileen. 

“Huh,” said Clifford, a little undecidedly. “You bet she is. 
Golly.” For once he forgot to assure her, gallantly, that no 
statue could be a patch on her. But she did not seem to notice 
the omission. 

“Lovely,” she repeated. 
an absorbed half-whisper. 

“No wonder people used to pray to her.” She smiled, her eyes 
intent. “I'd pray to her,” she said, in a dreamy voice. 

“Pray to you, that’s what J’d do, any day in the week,” said 
Clifford, stoutly, but Eileen went on. 

“She can’t have had anybody pray to her for years and years— 
the poor, lovely thing! She must want to have people pray to 
her! Oh, Clifford, let’s!” 

“Look here,” said Clifford, worried, “listen, dear—’ But she 
made him move closer to the statue. A flush had come to her 
cheeks. Her eyes were excited. 

“Oh, Cliff—you wont spoil it, when everything’s been so nice? 
It’s just because she looks as if she wanted somebody—I just 
want to tell her—” 

Her voice died into a murmur. She was very serious. 

“Tell her what?” said Clifford, puzzled but willing. In his 
present mood he would have knocked his head on the floor to a 
mud idol if Eileen had asked him. 

“Listen—look at her, Cliff!—and wish—you know—like seeing 
the moon over your shoulder. Oh, maybe it is silly, but I want 
to! Listen, O Venus—” she began. 


“Oh, you beauty—you beauty!”—in 


I? is unwise to invoke heathen goddesses, even humorously. They 
may answer you—and their sense of proportion is not our sense. 

The bored attendant grew alert. Something queer was happen- 
ing. He moved forward, trying to construct an English sentence. 
But Eileen was too quick for him. 

““O Venus—we're awfully happy—keep us happy!” she said, 
in a breath. “Let us keep on loving each other forever and ever, 
wont you? Say it, Cliff!” 

“Forever and ever, wont you?” Clifford repeated. He would 
have felt preposterous except for Eileen’s expression. Instead, he 
sounded extremely sincere. 

“Eet ees not permeet to cum so near zhe stashews—” the at- 
tendant began, but Eileen paid no attention. She was leaning 
forward, staring, her whole body tense. 

“She heard us, Cliff! She smiled. Did you see her? She 
smiled!” 

“T dunno,” said Clifford, uncertainly. He had been paying more 
attention to Eileen than to Venus. And yet, at the moment when 
both had looked at the statue together, there had certainly seemed 
to rest on its face for an instant, lightly as a moth, an expression, 
a trick of light..... Nonsense—he was dreaming. The twen- 
tieth century returned. 

“She did if you say so, angel. But listen—the man’s saying—” 

“She did. I know it. She did!” 

“Eet ees not permeet—” the attendant began again. 

This time Eileen heard him. She looked bewildered for an 
instant—she raised her hand as if to rub something out of her 
eyes. Then she smiled, normally enough, and Clifford felt 
relieved. 

“All the same she did smile, you old skeptic! I saw her— 
and it’s good luck—the very best kind.” She turned to the at- 
tendant. “We weren’t doing anything—” 

“But eet—” 

“Oh, come along, Cliff. We'll never get it through his head. 
And it doesn’t matter, now.” 

They left the Tribune. When they were wandering through a 
temporary exhibit of glass a few moments later, and nobody was 
looking, she suddenly leaned over and kissed Clifford on the cheek. 

“T feel awfully happy, Cliff!” she confided. “She was such a 
dear to smile.” 

Clifford, the wise, said nothing but kissed her at the next 
appropriate moment. 

That evening he surprised her with a set of assorted photographs 
of the Venus, and with a little bronze paper-weight of her with 
“Firenze” cut into the base. The paper-weight, unfortunately, lost 
an arm in the course of their travels, and a bottle of lavender- 
water spilled over the best of the photographs. But the incident 
stuck in their memories; a whole nonsensical, pleasant legend grew 
up around it. “But she smiled” became a sort of catchword. 


Even long after their return, when they no longer told of their 
travels and Ejileen’s wedding-ring had lost its shininess and Clifford 
began to do exercises for the sake of his waistline, it was never 
wholly forgotten. 





The Tiger Smiles 


‘THE kind of people who believe that walking around one’s chair 

three times will change the luck of a poker game have agreed 
that the seventh year of a marriage is the dangerous one. Which 
may have been true when baseball-players wore whiskers. People 
try to stay young too long and change their mental clothes too 
easily to make any such definite statement about any year of 
any marriage, now. 

Eileen and Clifford had been married nearly fourteen years. 
Behind them lay a common history of battle and truce, and alli- 
ance and peace by compromise, that would have made the fortune 
of any writer who could have told the simple truth about it. In 
other words, their marriage had so far been as successful as most. 
But they found little that was extraordinary in their story. It 
was them—that was all. 

They lived in a pleasant Dutch Colonial house in a Westchester 
suburb, and Clifford was on the board of the local country club. 
He had made his success—a growing one. They had no children. 
That had hurt at first—but by now they had got as used to it as 
they ever would. They didn’t talk about it, much, any more. 

In the summer Eileen went to Maine—not a smart place but 
a comfortable one where her friends went, and husbands came on 
vacation, and the social doings were reported in the rear society- 
columns of the Sunday newspapers. As was the case with most 
of the people they knew, even during Clifford’s vacation he and 
Eileen saw astonishingly little of each other, considering. Clifford 
had reached the stage in his career when he was always bringing 
papers home from the office. When he was at leisure they would 
go out for dinner or people would come in; they maintained an 
adequate cellar and were popular. 

Eileen had kept her looks without growing too imposing. Clif- 
ford was fatter and balder but he could still wear knickerbockers 
without looking like a kewpie. They were not unhappy—no— 
they were just very busy. Eileen had her club, too, her classes, 
her friends. The smooth, rapid machinery of their life left them 
little time even to think about such things as being happy or 
unhappy. We are always so busy in America, these days. 

Their acquaintanceship with the Stones. began by accident. Old 
Mrs. Stone, teetering along the station-platform, one icy day, 
slipped, nearly fell. Eileen, just behind her, caught her arm and 
soothed her nerves. Clifford went to the club one day, too late 
for his foursome, and found young “Pebble” Stone looking for a 
partner. Mrs. Stone took a fancy to Eileen. 

The Stones were-rich but they had-never attacked Seciety with 


‘a capital S. Mrs. Stone said she liked home-folks better, which 


was true. What ambition she had, since Mr. Stone had succumbed 
to his arteries, was wholly centered in Pebble, her only child. 

As for Pebble, he belonged to that rapidly expanding class, the 
young athlete at leisure. He was supposed to have some vague 
interest in a New York bond house, but the important things 
about him were that he played tennis well enough to win local 
tournaments, good Class B squash, fair golf—the list could be 
extended indefinitely. In person he looked and dressed like a 
well-to-do colleg senior, a pleasantly tanned, smooth-haired, well- 
mannered youn; man who passed an innocent existence between 
tournaments ana bridge in trying to amuse his mother, of whom 
he was genuinely fond. He liked to dance but distrusted all 
species of the flapper—he had a fixed idea that they wanted to 
marry or compromise him for his money. You couldn’t help 
liking Pebble—women especially. 


ILEEN liked him from the first—he was delightfully respectful 

to her, and yet not in a way that made her feel old. She had 
spasms of feeling old now that hurt her horribly, and all that 
Clifford ever said was: “Yeah—we’re both getting on.” Pebble 
made her feel younger and frivolous and charming. It seemed to 
her years since any man had behaved as if ‘whatever she said was 
rather exciting. It made her think of Clifford when they were 
engaged. She contrasted that Clifford with the present one—not 
greatly to the latter’s advantage. 

In January, 1922, Mrs. Stone died suddenly of influenza, after 
a week’s illness. Pebble was openly and sincerely broken-hearted. 
He turned to Eileen for sympathy—the Kings were new friends, 
but his mother had had such a fancy for her. Then Eileen seemed 
to understand, where his own friends didn’t. He began-to confide 
his feelings, his plans, his ingenuous resolutions to “make some- 
thing of himself” at last. 

“T guess you think I’m pretty much of an idler, Mrs. King. 
Don’t do anything but fool around. - Well, I know I have been. 
But there was Mother. Now—” 

You can imagine the conversation—the conversations—Eileen 
dispensing impeccable advice in her grave, low voice—his choppy, 
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eager, somewhat repetitious talk. It did 
more than flatter her; it gave her a feel- 
ing of power. 

Clifford made a good income, of course, 
but here was this boy (she always rather 
consciously tried to think of him as a 
boy) with riches, with all the potentiali- 
ties of those riches, coming to Her, asking 
her what to do with himself. She had 
a recrudescence of Serious Reading—bi- 
ographies, a trifle gaudy, of women who 
had been Forces; novels in which older 
women carefully, decorously, wisely, in- 
duced young squires to follow the paths 
of virtue and married them off, in the 
end, to suitable maidens with “a smiling 
sigh.” Her girlhood desire to be a Force 
returned. A motherly Force now, dis- 
illusioned, sage. The boy had no one 
else to turn to. As for the slightest sus- 
picion of anything but a motherly interest 
on her part—she laughed at the idea—a 
little too conscientiously sometimes. 

Inconsistently, she grew increasingly 
glad that she had kept her looks. After 
all, in 1922, there was no use in a woman 
of her age looking and behaving middle- 
aged. After all she was only a few years 
older. After all— 

Clifford noticed only that young Stone 
seemed to be around a good deal. All 
right, though; hard on the boy to lose 
his mother like that (Clifford always 
thought of him as hardly out of short 
trousers). Eileen was awfully kind to 
people—good stuff. The American hus- 
band, according to European ideas, is 
often almost foolishly lacking in jealousy. 

A photograph of the Venus of his and 
Eileen’s honeymoon hung in the living 
room, over the phonograph. But both 
had become so used to its being there that 
they seldom looked at it any more, except 
to straighten it. 


‘THE spring came, and the summer, 
and it was time for Eileen to go up 


to Maine. Said Pebble, when she told 
him: 

“You’ve been such a help to me, Mrs. 
King.” 


“Oh, heavens, Pebble, call me Eileen 
for once. You call Clifford, Clifford.” 

He looked away from her. He had a 
good profile. 

“Well, Eileen. Only, honestly, I can’t 
tell you how you—and—and Mr. King— 
Clifford—” 

She should have ended it there; his 
eyes were unmistakable. But she was so 
used to him, now—to the vague, delec- 
table sense of power their little talks gave 
her—to her new strange feeling of youth. 
Something stirred in her heart. She 
smiled at him—too kindly, she would 
have realized, if she had looked in the 
glass. 

“Well, Pebble, I’ve—when Clifford 
takes his vacation—if you’d like to drop 
in on us, sometime—”’ 

He stared at her. “Could I? Really?” 

She tried to bring the conversation 
back to banalities. 

“Why, it’s a small world, Pebble—” 

It is. And money can make it even 
smaller. A week later Eileen told Clif- 
ford, carefully, that the Stone boy had 
decided to take the Marcy place in Brook 
Harbor for the summer, “just across the 
bay from us, you know. I think it’s an 
awfully good thing—he’s going to have 


some of his college friends up—they’ll 
help him get back to normal.” 

“Hope his money hasn’t gone to his 
head—that’s all,” said Clifford. “Nice 
boy—but if he starts pulling any of those 
jazz parties you read about, I guess old 
Brook Harbor’ll be pretty well alarmed. 
Say, what did they do with my pet collar- 
button, Eileen?” 

Clifford just did not understand. That 
was obvious. 


T was not until the middle of his va- 

cation in August that Clifford really 
understood. The triangle was still an 
abstract geometrical figure to him, in 
spite of the movies. He had noticed, 
when he arrived, that Eileen, in spite of 
her healthy summer, seemed queerly 
touchy and the Stone boy a little less 
pleasant .than he remembered him, but 
that was all. 

And if Eileen seemed exceedingly un- 
interested in his rather lengthy account 
of a minor business coup that might give 
them a new closed car—well, women and 
business did not mix—not home women. 

Subconsciously, he was quietly happy 
to be with her again, but their romanti- 
cally demonstrative period had been over, 
he thought, for years. 

He was not hidden behind a curtain or 
asleep on a convenient sofa when he dis- 
covered what he discovered. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he was shaving—having just 
come back, late in the afternoon, from 
a long, deep-water fishing trip. Eileen 
had not accompanied him as she generally 
did; she had been tired. 

The chug of a launch drew his atten- 
tion from his screwed-up image in the 
mirror. It was Pebble Stone’s launch—a 
glittering affair—and in it were Pebble 
and Eileen. Pebble’s hair was damp and 
rumpled and Eileen was idly flicking her 
tennis-shoes with the end of a torn 
bathing-cap. Eileen mast have felt bet- 
ter and gone over to the pool for a late 
swim. 

The launch stopped at the Kings’ dock. 
Pebble and Eileen got out. Clifford was 
about to open the window and call to 
them. Then he remembered his lathery 
condition and didn’t. He looked down, 
smiling. They had not seen him. They 
were coming up the walk to the house, 
hand almost touching hand. 

Now they had stopped—they were say- 
ing good-by. Clifford stared. The smile 
stayed on his face, a mechanical rictus, 
but the color went out of it, leaving it 
white and false as the face of a sick 
clown. After a moment he went away 


from the window, with little soft, hurried, 


steps. 

He had seen nothing. He had only 
seen the expression on their faces when 
they had said good-by. 

He was not very intuitive, but he 
knew Eileen. It seemed to him, at the 
moment, that he could remember, as if 
she had died a short while ago, every way 
she had ever done her hair and every 
posture and attitude she had ever worn. 
These memories were bitter. He remem- 
bered their being engaged and how she 
used to look. The body repeats itself 
in moments of crisis—a tired comedian. 
Just now when she had said good-by to 
Pebble, every gesture of her body had 
been quite the same, 
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The invisible, firm habitation of his 
existence—the secure tower—shook and 
fell to pieces about him like jingling glass. 
He had nowhere to stand. 

All he could think of was that they 
were going out sailing with Pebble, next 
morning. He wondered stupidly what 
would happen then. And after then. 

The shock had been too abrupt and 
unreal for anger. He could feel no anger. 
It was as if a sharp blow on the head 
had changed all the colors and sounds of 
life about him into things as new as they 
were dull. He felt as a man might feel 
who has died too hastily to appreciate 
the fact that he is dead. 

After a while he got up from the chair 
in which he did not remember sitting 
down, and finished his shaving. He was 
slow but he did not cut himself. 

In a moment he would have to go 
downstairs and kiss Eileen. 

What was there to do? 

He looked at himself in the mirror, 
carefully, when he was dressed. What he 
saw did not reassure him. In the moving- 
pictures which he frequented, the hus- 
band either adopted strong-arm methods 
with the cicisbeo or, by secretly learning 
to jazz, revived in the erring wife a prop- 
erly romantic feeling for himself. No 
help for him there. Physically, he was no 
match at all for an athletic Pebble. 
Romantically—he was plump and growing 
bald, with a pink face. 

He had never deserved Eileen, he 
thought, with sincere humility. It had 
taken her quite a time to get tired of 
him, but those things happened. She 
was still a young woman—he was middle- 
aged. They could not go back to what 
they had been. Therefore— Then he 
visualized giving her up to Pebble. No/ 

Then his mind made the normal effort 
of minds to deny a pain. He might have 
been mistaken. He might have misinter- 
preted—misconstrued. Maybe. 

He would have to be sure, he assured 
himself, feverishly. He did not think 
himself easily jealous—but he would have 
to be sure. In a gust of healthy irrita- 
tion he felt that he would like to spank 
them both. That cheered him. But be- 
neath the thin, moving layer of his 
thought, he knew that he was quite sure. 

He took a final look at himself. His 
nose was beginning to peel—it always 
did. Romantic, that! Pebble never 
burned; he tanned an athletic gold-brown. 
For a moment he hated Pebble beyond 
expression. Then that passed, too, and 
he went down to greet Etleen. 


Ar breakfast Clifford felt dull and in- 
credibly tired. All the previous 
evening, when they had been alone, he 
had alternately laid tiny pitfalls for 
Eileen that surprised him even more by 
their ingenuity than by their streak of 
malice; and made futile, bungling at- 
tempts to make her remember what he 
vaguely catalogued as “the way we used 
to be.” He had even, rather pathetically, 
brought up the incident of the Venus. 
But she had laughed in a painfully sen- 
sible way. 
“Yes, wasn’t I silly? Imagine.” Then 
her eyes grew soft. He waited. “You 
know, Pebble = really taking such an 


interest in artistic things, now,” she con- 
“Why, yesterday—” 


fided, gently. 
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Is your skin oily— 
your nose shiny? 


‘You can overcome this condition 


by the right treatment 


A certain invisible amount of oil in y ~kin 
is necessary to keep it soft and supple. .. .oo 
much oil not only spoils the appearance or your 
skin; it very m-:ch increases the danger of infec- 
tion from dust and dirt. 


Don’t let your skin get the habit of always be- 
ing shiny with too much oil. Use this treat- 
ment once or twice a day, and see how helpful 
it will prove in keeping your skin in just the 
right condition:— 

Camas » your skin by washing in your usual way 
‘with W oodbury’s Facial Soap and lukewarm water. 
Wipe off the surplus moisture, but leave the skin 
slightly damp. Now with warm water work up a 
heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your 
hands. Apply it to your face and rub it thoroughly 
into the pores with your finger tips— always with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. If possible rub 
your face for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
This treatment will give your skin a firmer, 
fresher look the first time you use it. Follow it 
persistently and see what a wonderful improve- 
ment it will make in your appearance. 


The right treatment for your type of skin 


No matter what kind of skin you have—you 
will find the treatment that especially meets its 
needs in the booklet, ‘‘A Skin You Love to 
Touch,’’ which is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Special treatments for each different type of 
skin are given in this booklet. By following 
these treatments thousands of women have 
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begin tonight the right treatment for yourskin. 
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That finished Clifford for the evening 
—that and the complete success of all 
his traps. He woke headachy and unre- 
freshed from a muddy sort of sleep. 

Pebble arrived and Clifford found him- 
self talking to him casually, amiably, 
hating his very tie. A soft glow en- 


veloped Eileen as soon as Pebble came.- 


Clifford followed them uneasily down to 
the boat. 


T was a small affair—the kind that 

holds three uncomfortably and where 
there never seems to be any place to put 
one’s feet. Clifford always felt singularly 
useless in sailboats, though he liked the 
water. But Pebble was an expert skipper 
and Eileen a handy crew—a combination 
which did not assist in calming Clifford’s 
mind. 

They were going for a long sail, out 
past Ram Island. They had a picnic 
basket, of which Clifford was given 
charge. He held it in his lap uncomfort- 
ably ar.d felt wretched. 

Still, after a while the motion, the air, 
and the bright day helped to soothe him 
a little. He even dared watch Pebble 
and Eileen together. At first there was 
nothing to watch—they were both too 
busy with the boat. 

Clifford began to wonder if he wasn’t 
too sure. The Bay widened—they were 
bowling along. Ram Island drew near— 
was passed. 

“Nice day,’ said Pebble, cheerfully, 
and Eileen nodded. The wind had given 
her unusual color—there were little curls, 
from the soft air, at the base of her neck. 
She looked delightful—young. Clifford 
looked at her but she looked away. 

Then she wanted to steer; and Clifford 
went forward and hunched there discom- 
fortably while she sat beside Pebble and 
the tiller. The wind grew stronger. They 
were well out from land. 

“Nobody else is out, today,” said 
Eileen, reflectively. Clifford looked about. 
Smoke on the horizon—a schooner so far 
away she seemed flat—the fleck of a sail 
far back. Yes, they were alone—they 
and their situatian. 

He stared at the diminishing shape of 
Ram Island, mechanically. Eileen and 
Pebble, aft, had fallen into a low-voiced 
conversation that hardly carried to him. 
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From time to time they laughed, inti- 
mately, understandingly. The blue water 
slid by. 

Clifford’s headache throbbed _persist- 
ently; the air had not cured it. A numb 
rage began to rise in him—a rage that 
included the sun and the hard corners 
of the picnic basket, and the way that 
Pebble and Eileer kept laughing with 


each other, and everything else. He felt 
sick and tired. 
“Let’s go back,” he muttered. “Got 


to have lunch.” 

They did not hear him. 

“Let’s go back,’ he repeated, louder. 
“Can’t go on all day.” 

“Oh, not quite yet, do you think?” 
said Pebble, smocthly, and Eileen looked 
at him with eyes that seemed to see a 
strange, peevish child. 

“We'll go back in a minute, 
briskly; “but not just now, Cliff. 
too nice.” 

His headache throbbed. He began to 
shiver with-anger. After all, he was still 
her husband, no matter what she thought. 
He put the picnic basket down and got to 
his feet. 

“T said I thought we’d better go back, 
Stone,” he began, in a thick voice. “Yes, 
I know it’s your boat but—” 

Again they had not heard him. Pebble 
was admonishing Eileen about her steer- 


” 


she said, 
It’s 


ng. 
“Will you listen to me?” said Clifford, 
violently, and started to stumble toward 
them. 
Pebble looked up, sharply. “Look out!” 


he yelled; ‘“we’re going about! Sit 
down!” Then, flurried: “Sit down, you 
fool! Look out for the boom—the 
boom!” 


Clifford tried to. .turn, slipped and 
caught at the boom to save himself The 
boat jibed instantly and went over. 


HE water sobered Clifford. He came 

up sane, gasped, looked frantically 
about for Eileen. There she was, with 
Pebble. Pebb'e was a gentleman, any- 
how. He said nothing after the first 
spluttering interchanges but, “Wonder if 
we can right her.” 

They tried, but the sea was choppy. 
Then Pebble discovered something the 
matter with the boom. 

“Oh, come on—we might as well swim 
for it—it isn’t far,” he said. He squinted 
at the line of the mainland. “Not over 
three-quarters of a mile. Keep us 
warm.” His voice grew a little nervous. 
He spoke directly to Eileen. “Can you 
make it?” 

Eileen laughed. 
a half—in warmer water.” 

He turned to Clifford. “Well, what do 
you think?” 

But Clifford was silent. The throb in 
his head had returned. They could set- 
tle it any way they liked—he didn’t care. 

“Oh, rats,’ said Pebble, uneasily. 
“Come on—shall we try it?” 

“Sure,” said Eileen, sliding back into 
the water. 

“Race you to land.” 

They started to swim. 

Clifford dropped a little behind to kick 
off his shoes. He was not in the least 
afraid—Eileen was a slightly better swim- 
mer than he was, and he swam well. He 
had done two miles before this, though 


“T’ve done a mile and. 
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not in Maine water. As for Pebble, he 
swam like a seal. Clifford found himself 
wishing that Pebble would drown. 

But if Pebble started to drown, he, 
Clifford, would have to rescue him, which 
would be a little too much. He had 
acted like enough of a fool already. Now 
his head hurt. Something kept saying, 
“Tt’s all over,” inside of it. Something 
kept saying, “It’s all over, you know.” 
Talking about him and Eileen. 

He swam on, doggedly, in Eileen’s 
wake, the cold of the water beginning to 
chill him to the bone already. 

Eileen, ahead, felt both angry and 
happy. Angry at Clifford because he had 
been so stupid. He couldn’t go on being 
stupid like that—she wouldn’t stand it. 
If he didn’t care enough even to be nice 
to her, there were people who did. 
There were people— She looked over at 
Pebble and felt happy again. 


HE accident, with its touch of dan- 

ger, had given the last fillip to what 
she still called her friendship for Pebble. 
He had been so calm and cool and yet 
anxious about her. She liked the young 
effortlessness of his swimming. He looked 
at her over a wave—their eyes met—she 
felt warmth go through her. 

They swam on. The shore was nearer 
now. They had covered about half the 
distance. 

A wave slapped Clifford in the mouth 
and he coughed and slackened his pace. 
He found it increasingly hard to move his 
arms and legs with any smoothness or 
rhythm. In the last hundred yards or so 
he had kept dropping back from the 
others. He was breathing hard and his 
feet felt numb and icy. His body had 
begun to lose sensation and his thoughts 
went round and round in a spinning mo- 
notony. But nothing could have made 
him call to the others to wait. 

Only, he was enormously tired. He 
was tired far beyond all previous con- 
cepts of what weariness could be. A lan- 
guor, drowsy as the smell of a long 
summer afternoon, began to creep over 
him. It would take no effort at all to 
stop the motion of the body—to stop— 
to sink—into peace—into cold, green ob- 
literation where even Eileen could be 
forgotten, as cold is forgotten beside a 
fire. 

From now on Eileen meant pain— 
nothing else but pain. Useless, unworthy 
pain for both of them, till she left him. 
Then, for him, vacancy—nothing but va- 
cancy in which nothing would be of very 
much importance. Better to fill his lungs 
with water—and sleep. 

Anger had left him.. If he were not 
so tired there might be another solution. 
But he was tired—intolerably so. He 
had worked by a spring, and the spring 
was broken. There was no retightening 
it. All he wanted to do was rest. 

And yet—he had always thought sui- 
cide cowardly. It was cowardly. Then 
a sudden, torturing pain knotted the mus- 
cles of his foot into a tight, hard ball, 
and he grinned. The decision had been 
taken out of his hands. 


HE swam on, painfully, dropping farther 
and farther behind. The cramp 


spread, gripped the upper muscles of his 
leg. His stomach was a ball of ice. 


He 
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FASCINATINGLY 
FRESH AND SMOOTH 
IN SPITE OF THE 
WAY SHE TAXES 
HER COMPLEXION 


ey were wrong when tr zy said, 


She will lose her char Mm : 


Today many other WOMEN ENVY her fresh attractiveness 


There was a time when everybody said that of course 
the woman who gave up the calm and leisure of her home 
for the rush and worry of business would just lose al] her 
personal charm. 

But they were fooled. 

Women have found a way t~ it at their typewriters or 
in their private offices as dair* 2nd roseleaf as ever! In 
spite of their new rushing, teary life that should bring 
lines of worry, in spite of stuffy, sooty trains and the daily 
trip in any kind of weather. 

Like the actress and the society woman who must have 
lovely complexions in spite of the way they tax them, the 
woman in business has been obliged to find the right way to 
care for her skin. 


The two essentials 
First, the kind of cleansing that frees her skin regularly 


of every trace of dirt, oil, cosmetics, worry and fatigue. 
Second, the kind of protection that renders its texture im- 





EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 
POND’S TWO CREAMS USED BY THE WOMEN WHO 
TAX THEIR SKIN MOST AND KEEP IT LOVELIEST 





mune to all kinds of ~..rsening—dirt, weather, fatigue. 
To meet these two fundamentals of skin care, Pond’s 
developea their two entirely different creams,—Pond’s Cold 


Cream and Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


TRY THIS FAMOUS METHOD 


Every night, with the finger tips 
or bit of moistened cotton apply 
Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The 
very fine oil in it is able to pene- 
trate every pore. Let it stay on a 
minute—now wipe it off wit] a soft 
cloth. Do this twice. It noi valy 
cleanses exquisitely but restores 
each time your skin’s transparency 
and essential suppleness. i 
morning, smooth on Pond’s ¥ 


ishing Cream very evenly—just 
enough for your skin to absorb. 
A wonderful ingredient it con- 
tains brings always the beauty of 
fresh smooth skin under your pow- 
der. And nothing can roughen or 
coarsen its fine texture. Before you 
go out in the evening, use both 
creams. Feel how your tired face 
relaxes. Its lovely freshness for 
the whole evening will charm you. 


Begin tonight to use these Two Creams regularly. Avoid 
the unnecessary troubles that make a woman’s skin age 
early—the wrinkles that come from a too dry skin, ugly 
scaling and peeling, the muddy, pasty look and distressing 
shine of the skin that is not cleansed properly of dirt and 
oil. See how fine and smooth your skin can be in spite of 
every kind of exposure. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


Generous Tubes— Mail Coupon with | 10s Today 


The Pond’s Extra&t Co., 133-V Hudson St., New York 

Ten cents (10c) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of the two 
creams every normal skin needs—enough of each cream fortwo weeks’ ordi- 
nary toilet uses. 


Name ____ -_ = 


Street _ ee 6 ae 


City : _____ State 
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Will Your Gas Range 
Do This? 


ET’S PRETEND it’s Thanksgiv- 
ing Day. The family is going 

to the matinee and friends are 
coming for six o’clock dinner. It’s 
the maid’s day off. What will 


you do? 


“Why—there’s only one answer,” 
you say, “stay home and cook 
the dinner.” And your answer 
is quite cortrect, unless—you own 
a Gas Range equipped with a 
Lorain Oven Heat Regulator. 
You see, women who own Lorain- 
a a Gas Ranges can cook a Whole 
Meal in the oven at one time. While 
the meal is cooking they can do other 
work or go visiting for hours at a time. 
At the end of a pre-determined time 
the entire dinner will be found delici- 
ously done and ready to serve. 
Or—will your gas range do any of these 
other things? Does it enable you to do 
all your canning in the oven by the 
sterilization process? And are you ab- 
solutely certain every time you place 
pies, cakes, roasts, or bread in the oven 
that they'll always come out “just right?” 
Wherever gas is available are dealers 
who sell camneumaees Gas Ranges. 
They'll be glad to explain and demon- 
strate to you the many advantages of 
this remarkable device. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
Largest Makers of Gas Ranges in the World 
2311 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 













One easy turn of 
the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a 
choice of 44 meas- 
ured and con. 
trolled oven heats 
for any kind of 


oven cooking or 











Note:—If you'd like to learn how to cook 
an entire 


Oven at one time, send for the free | 
pes. 


Lorain Menu with Reci 











threshed for a moment, then shut his lips 
and gave in. As he sank he glimpsed 
Eileen’s head—miles away, it seemed. 
His last conscious thought was that he 
must not cry out. 

He did cry out, though, when he went 
down for the second time—a choking, 
animal shout. Eileen heard it—it seemed 
to stop the beat of her heart. She turned, 
and caught a glimpse of a white, dis- 
torted face going under. ° 

“What’s up?” said Pebble, and then, 
in horrified astonishment: “Eileen! For 
God’s sake!” 

Eileen was racing desperately for the 
spot where Clifford had gone down, 
wasting precious breaths of air to call, 
frantically: “Cliff! Oh, Cliff! Keep up! 
I’m coming, darling! I’m coming to 
you!” 

Pebble followed her, frenziedly, but 
she reached him first. 

It would be pretty to say that her 
voice brought Clifford to his senses and 
saved him. But he did not hear her. 
When he came up again he did not even 
see her, and they went down together. 

Even Pebble’s most approved life-saver 
methods—including a knock-out punch on 
Clifford’s jaw that made him easy to 
handle—would not have saved them, for 
Pebble was tiring. 

If old Mrs. Winter, miles away on 
Ram Island, had not happened to see the 
whole thing through her son’s binoculars, 
and so send out her launch, they would 
all have been drowned. As it was, what- 
ever glory there was appertained to her, 
really. 


VV BEN Clifford came back to any con- 
sciousness other than nausea, he was 
in Mrs. Winter’s bed and Eileen was sit- 
ting beside him, holding his hand. After 
he had digested the fact that he was alive, 
he looked at her. She returned the look, 
with no weakness, and he smiled. The 
past was not a bad dream; it was real 
and painful. It would always be a little 
painful—that could not be helped. But 
it was past. They were ready to begin 
again. 

They didn’t happen to mention Pebble 
that time, but in the evening Clifford 
alluded to him. 

“Guess both of us have to be pretty 
grateful to young Stone,” he said, meet- 
ing her eyes. “The nurse tells me he 
did a lot to—” 

“T never want to see him again as long 
as I live!” said Eileen. 

“Why, Eileen,” said Clifford, with sur- 
prise but a singular lack of disappoint- 
ment; “nurse said he kept us both afloat, 
there till the boat—” 

“Kept us afloat!” She snorted. “He 
hit you on the jaw, Cliff darling—hit 
you right on the jaw when you couldn’t 
even see him, and told me it was the only 
thing to do! I hate him! Oh, Cliff, you 
poor darling!” 

She put her head on his shoulder—and 
cried. 

Clifford narrowly escaped pneumonia 
from shock and exposure, and Eileen 
nursed. In his convalescence they started 
playing cribbage together. There is 
something very long-married about crib- 


giving Dinner in the | bage, somehow. 


They went to California, later, for his 
health. Clifford is thinking of buying 
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there, if he can manage it. Eileen likes 
it and the climate will be so good for 
the children. No, she did not present 
him with twins to bless the reconciliation 
—but they have adopted two—a girl and 
a boy. They keep Eileen pretty busy. 
When people who don’t know discover re- 
semblances, both Eileen and Clifford do 
their best to look embarrassed, but they 
are really rather pleased. 

Pebble Stone is married, probably a 
father by this time. Within three months 
after the boating-accident he met a young 
lady who decided to reform him, She 
has. The Kings and the Stones see each 
other once in a while; but Mrs. Pebble, 
for some reason or other, has never been 
able to discover quite what people see 
in Eileen. 

As for Venus and her smile, there is 
only this about it: 


AS you know, when it is morning in 
America it is afternoon in Italy. 
Now the Uffizi closes at four Pp. M. and 
August is a tourist month in Florence. 
So, just about the time when Clifford, 
drowning, called out and Eileen heard 
him, the afternoon light was beginning to 
fade from the gallery. and the Tribune 
was crowded with tourists. Venus was 
near the end of that day’s reception. 

At the moment in question, the tourists, 
of course, were not looking at the Venus. 
They were reading descriptions of her in 
their guidebooks. Only one person was 
really looking at her, a young French 
cubist sculptor. He had come to see 
her very scornfully. He and his friends 
had gone so far beyond that and all that 
meant. 

He had stayed, at first, to find out 
everything that was wrong with her, cu- 
bistically. That took a long time. And 
then he had stayed because he couldn’t 
help it, in spite of the fact that her very 
existence opposed every one of his ideas. 
Then the moment arrived and “Cré 
nom!” cried the Frenchman, suddenly, in 
a loud firecracker-splutter. The tourists 


jumped, reproachfully. “What’s the 
young man fussing about?” said some- 
body’s aunt. 


“Mais voyezs—voyez—elle sourit !” 

The attendant came forward, even as 
he had come to Eileen and Clifford, years 
before. In fact he was the same attend- 
ant—attendants never die; they only get 
fuzzier and fuzzier. But he was still a 
linguist. 

“Monsieur, ce n’est pas permis—” 

“Mais oui, oui, out,” said the French- 
man, impatiently. “Mais—” 

Then he looked at the Venus again. 
Then he rubbed his eyes. 

“T could have sworn it,” he muttered 
to himself. “Am I losing my eyes? Oh, 
yes, I could have sworn it!” 

The Venus stood before him as she 
stands in the photographs, serene, im- 
passive. But he could have sworn it. 
And what he could have sworn was that 
the very moment before, there had 
drifted across her face by some trick of 
lights or shadows, momentary but unmis- 
takable, an expression so triumphantly 
evanescent as hardly to be called a smile. 


Stephen Vincent Benet certainly has 

a fine talent for graceful fiction and 

we anticipate offering you more of 
his work in an early issue. 
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COMMUNITY PLATE 


ee 
Ox Jack, it’s just arrived! The loveliest ” 


[ Voice from next room |—“ What, another! Where 
do I come in on all these beautiful presents?” 


“This is COMMUNITY! — We can 4ofh use it—and 
with your appetite, dear —-—” 


g Community offers the choice of five exquisite designs, the security of 
exceptional quality, and the assurance of distinction. Six Teaspoons 83,75 
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Six Colors 
White, Red, Green, Blue, Pur- 
ple, Amber. An individual 
tooth brush for each mem- 
ber of the family. You can 
tell your own brush at a 
ance, 








i Ry al all 
| ALALALL 


Sube. $2. $2. 


Stapletied 








Each bristle tuft is perma- 
nently tied into the handle 
by a small, hidden staple. 
This improved method prac- 


















tically eliminates danger and 
nuisance of bristles coming 
out in the mouth 





This estnasieaklle new tooth brush 


is clean, 
and cleans correctly 


You'll see, at your druggist’s, one tooth 
brush that is never exposed to careless 
handling by inquisitive shoppers. It is the 
Owens Stapletied Tooth Brush. Each one 
is sold in a crystal-clear, sanitary glass 
container. People can examine it—see 
every feature of its improved design— 
without once removing it from the trans- 
parent holder. 


It’s a good tooth brush to see, too—and 
to use. Notice how the trim is shaped to 
fit the teeth. The wide-spaced, wedge- 
shaped bristles force their way into every 
crevice, insuring that thorough cleanliness 
which is your bestprotection against tooth 
decay. The friendly curved handle makes 
it easy to reach around and clean all teeth. 


Leadingdentalauthorities havedeclared 
the Owens design the best for all purposes 
that has ever been devised! 


Yet the Owens Stapletied Tooth Brush 
is economically priced — 30, 40 and 50 
cents, in child’s, youth’s and adult’s sizes. 
Look for it—in the sparkling glass con- 
tainer that will serve you as a convenient 
holder when traveling. 


OWEN 


Stapletied TOOTH BRUSH 


THE OWENS BOTTLE COMPANY, TOLEDO 
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WOOD AND WATER 


(Continued from page 65) 











farmers who had gone in with him, were 
getting out the logs. In the spring he 
wrote her that the sawing had com- 
menced. By Sentember the lumber stood 
in white piles .1 the wharf beside the 
little lake. It was already sold; through 
May a buyer for the lumber company had 
been there to look at it. It would be a 
month perhaps before it was delivered. 
As yet the lading of the Columbine had 
not begun. Captain Cather was busy re- 
fitting the old schooner and arranging for 
insurance on the cargo and the vessel. 


N one of the last evenings of her va- 

cation May walked from her home 
down to the wharf. The steamer on which 
Henry Galt was serving as third officer 
lay near by. He was with her father on 
the Columbine. She was to meet them 
there and walk with them through the 
town to the other wharf when Henry went 
aboard his steamer. She had not seen 
Peter since she had been in town; he had 
been busy on his farm.’ 

As she descended the sloping pathway 
to the wharf, she saw ahead of her a 
figure. She could not, in the dusk, make 
out who it was. It was only as the man, 
stepping aboard the Columbine, came into 
the strip of yellow light that shone out 
under the skylight of the schooner that 
she saw that it was Peter. He was de- 
scending into the cabin as she stepped 
aboard. Then, in the cabin, she heard 
Henry’s drawling voice. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he said to 
Peter. 

Someone laughed. May recognized in 
the laughter the voices of two of the 
men—Hallet and Williams—who had gone 
in with Peter in getting out the logs and 
who were to make the trip with him and 
her fatuer to Chicago. The many times 
they had heard the greeting had not 
dimmed its humor for them. 

“Hello,” she heard Peter answer. 

She hesitated at the cabin ladder. 
Lookiig down, she could see her father’s 
feet beside the table; she could see 
Henry’s dangling feet as he sat in a chair 
tipped back against the bulkhead, and 
she could see Peter’s feet. 

“We got the other man that’s going 
with us,” she heard Captain Cather say 
to Peter. 

“Who?” 

“Henry. His steamer’s pretty near 
through her summer schedule; she’ll be 
laid up, and Henry’ll be back here before 


| we start.” 


May saw Peter’s feet move across the 
cabin floor toward Henry’s. 

“That ‘Good evening, gentlemen,’ ” she 
heard him say, “—that goes all right here 
in town, Henry. It goes, because it’s 
something I can’t help. But it wont go 
—aboard.” 

May saw the legs of big Henry’s chair 
sink to the deck and his feet come down 
upon the floor. 

“What do youmean?” she heard him say. 

“T mean, when we’re out on the Lake, 
once past the pierheads, it wont go.” 

“Boys!” Captain Cather warned. 

“All right, Captain,” Peter said. “I’m 
only telling him.” 
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WITHOUT KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT WITH KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT 
Made with 1A Pocket Kodak, Series II, Kodak Anas- Still the same camera and the same subject, but here 
tigmat lens f. 7.7 without Kodak Portrait Attachment. the Kodak Portrait Attachment was used, and the 
Subject 15 feet away. picture made at only 34 feet. 


Close-ups with your Kodak 


Slip a Kodak Portrait Attachment over the regular lens and without interfering 
with the camera’s operation in any way, your Kodak is brought into sharp focus at 
close range. You are then ready for informal portraits like the one above; ready, 
as well, for arm’s-length close-ups of flowers, and other objects otherwise too small 
to receive full photographic recognitio:u, Kodak Portrait Attachment, 75 Cents 


Kodak Diffusion Portrait Attachment is of a sharp image close-up, the lines are 
just an extra lens similar to the Kodak _ pleasingly soft. Price, Kodak Diffusion 
Portrait Attachment, except that instead Portrait Attachment, $1.25 and $1.g0. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of “At Home with 
the Kodak’’. It describes Kodak portraiture in detail. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y . rie Kodakcity 
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Regulus Lived Up To His Faith! 


HE self-sacrifice of Regulus 
is one of the great glories of 
history. As the story goes, he 
was captured by the Carthagin- 
ians and held a slave for many 
years. 
Later he was sent back to 
Rome with instructions to advise 


his country to sue for peace. If 


peace resulted, Regulus was to 
go free—if not he was to return 
to Carthage and forfeit his life. 
The supposition was that the old 
Roman would advertise the pow- 
er and strength of the African 
town and scare his own country 
into submission. But the sup- 
position went wrong. 





Regulus urged Rome to fight on. 
Naturally his friends begged 
him to stay and not return to 
Carthage. “I have given my 
word,” he replied, and went back 
to die. 
AS yet, as Thackeray said: 
“’ Tis not the dying for a 
faith that is so hard,’tis the living 
up to it.” In every home some 
modern Regulus is living up to 
the faith. In every homesomeone 
has given his word. Life insur- 
ance justifies faith and loyalty. 
No man has any right to weaken 
or destroy any faith which he 
cannot, or will not, replace with 
a loftier. 
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| May ran down into the cabin then. 
At sight of her, the two men who stood 
facing each other looked sheepish. Peter 
reddened; Henry turned away with an as- 
sertive swaying of his shoulders, 

“Hello, Peter!” May offered him her 
hand. 

“Hello, May.” 

The cabin was charged with voiceless 
currents. After a few moments Peter 
went on deck. Captain Cather was not 
yet readv to leave, so May went above, 
| and joined Peter at the skylight. 

‘I don’t know,” he said, speaking from 
his thoughts, ‘ ‘that I'd have said I'd make 
|this trip if I’d known Henry was going.” 

“Why?” May askeu. 
| He became suddenly inarticulate. There 
| was a report current in the town that 
May was engaged to Henry Galt. It 
seemed extremely natural that it should 
be true; Henry saw her every week. Peter 
had not known whether to believe the 
|report or not; but now suddenly he did 
| believe it. 

“Why,” he said, 
‘too comfortable.” 

| He felt that he could foresee how it 
was going to be when they were all to- 
gether in Chicago. When they went any- 
where, Henry and May would walk to- 
gether and he would walk with Cantain 
|Cather. He would see glances pass be- 
tween them, touches of the hand; they 
would probably expect him to take Cap- 
tain Cather off somewhere so that they 
could be alone together. 

“Peter,” said May, “you aren’t going 
ito make any trouble?” 
| He looked at her. She was afraid, he 
thought, that something might happen to 
Henry. 

“No, May; 


“it isn’t going to be 


of course I wont.” 
| “You promise.” 
“Yes, if you want.” 


M: AY’S father and Henry came from be- 
low, then, and she walked with them 
toward the steamer. She had the feeling 
that Peter had promised too readily. In 
her mind the insidious doubt about his 
/courage seemed to provide the motive 
for his promise. When she had thought 
the two men were going to fight in the 
cabin, she had wanted it to go on and 
at the same time she had wanted it to 
stop. What had happened had not dr wn 
her closer to Peter; instead it seemea to 
have made her closer to Henry. 

She did not see Peter again before 
returning to Chicago. A month later, her 
father wrote her the sailing date of the 
Columbine. 

-On the night before the Columbine be- 
gan her trip, May found it-hard to sleep. 





She had been since childhood familiar 
with the whole of such proceedings. 
About four in the morning the tug would 
|pick the schooner up to take her out 
|through the channel. She could vision 
j all that would happen. No one, at that 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA | early hour, would be stirring in the town 






EDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


President 


If Every Wife Knew What Every Widow Knows—Every Husband Would Be Insured | the deck-load, hoisting the sails. 


~ 


= HOME OFFICE: NEWARK 
New Jeruy 





| except the bridge-tender. The Columbine, 
in the cold morning dark, would follow 
the tug between the black and silent 
banks. The bridge-tender would lean out 
from his little lighted house high on the 
bridge to wave to them. With Captain 
Cather at the wheel, the men would run 
to and fro on the high-piled lumber of 
Outside 
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Beauty at Your Finger Tips 


ODAY, as the possibilities of intelli- 

gent care of the skin are becoming 
more generally realized, it is literally true 
that thousands upon thousands of women 
are growing younger in looks, and likewise 
in spirits. 

The secret of restoring and retaining a 
youthful complexion lies chiefly in the 
faithful and well-directed use of the proper 
sorts of face creams. The constant employ- 
ment of creams by actresses in removing 
make-up is largely responsible for the clear- 
ness and smoothness of their skins. 

First, the beautiful skin must be clean, 
with a cleanliness more thorough than is 
attainable by mere soap-and-water washing. 
The pores must be cleansed to the same 
depth that they absorb. This is one of the 
functions of Pompeian Night Cream. It 
penetrates sufficiently co reach the em- 
bedded dust. Its consistency causes it to 
mingle with the natur*! oil of the pores, 
and so to bring out all foreign matter 
easily and without irritation to the tissues. 

The beautiful skin must be soft, with 
plastic muscles and good blood-circulation 


beneath. A dry, tight skin cannot have the 
coveted peachblow appearance; set muscles 
make furrows; poor circulation causes pale- 
ness and sallowness. 

Pompeian Night Cream provides the 
necessary skin-softening medium to skins 
that lack the normal degree of oil satu- 
ration. Gentle massaging with it flexes the 
facial muscles, stimulates the blood circu- 
lation, and tones up all the facial tissues. 

Upon retiring, first use Pompeian Night 
Cream as a cleanser; apply with the fingers 
and then wipe off with a soft cloth, freeing 
the pores of all the day’s accumulated dust 
and dirt. Afterward apply the cream to 
nourish the skin, leaving it on over night. 

The faithful following of this simple 
treatment works wonders in the skin— 
removing roughness, redness, and _ black- 
heads, and warding off wrinkles, flabbiness, 
and sallowness. It is the most approved 
treatment for restoring and retaining a 
youthful complexion. 

Pompeian NicutCream (cold cream) 60c per jar 
Pomperan Day Cream (vanishing) 60c per jar 
Pompeian Beauty Powper 6oc per box 
Pompesan Bioom (the rouge) 6oc per box 


New 1924 Pompeian Art Panel and Samples 


Send coupon with ten cents for beautiful new 1924 Pompeian Art Panel, 


“Honeymooning in the Alps.” 


With this panel we send samples 


of Pompeian Night Cream, Day Cream, Beauty Powder, and Bloom, 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, 


2019 


Payne AVENUE, CLEVELAND OunIO 


Also Made in Canada 





CUTTS STI 


: 





Cleansing and Skin- Nourishing 


3 1923, The Pornpeian Co, 








3 
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A Powder and Rouge 
Chart for V arious 
Types of Women 


By Moe. JEannetre 
I have been asked many times about when 
to use certain tones of powder and rouge 
together. Though there are always excep- 
tions the following rules are safe to observe: 


The “pink” blonde, certain “bronze- 
haired”’women, and the brown-haired, blue- 
eyed women with pink flesh tones can wear 
to advantage Flesh or Naturelle Powder at 
night — in most cases use Naturelle. The 
Medium shade of Pompeian Bloom is used. 

The ideal Spanish type has the creamy 
skin that has been likened to “ magnolia 
blossoms,” 

Naturelle or a mixture 
and Rachel powders gains the desired effect 
with this skin, 


of Naturelle 


Gray eyes, hazel eyes, green eyes, or blue 
eyes accompany a light olive skin. It is a 
skin that may be very “neutral’’ Jooking, 
or may have the greatest vivacity of all. 

In the daytime this type should use the 
Naturelle shade of Pompeian Beauty Pow- 
der. Some of these women can use the 
Rachel shade; all of them require Rouge. 
The new Orange tint is the most effective 
for such women. 

The woman is fortunate who with the 
dark olive tone of her skin has a very 
clear skin. Rachel Powder was especially 
made for her. 

She may have a lot of “gold” color in 
her skin. If she has she will find that Pom- 
peian Orange Bloom brings out the warmth 
and glow that no other tone will do. But if 
she has rather the more definitely “olive’’ 
tone she should use the Dark shade of 
Pompeian Bloom. 

Certain auburn or red-haired women, 
some ash blondes, and raven-black-haired 
women generally have the white skin that 
is almost opaque in its whiteness. 

Such skins look well with the White shade 
of Pompeian Beauty Powder. It should be 
used with delicacy in the day time, but as 
lavishly as desired for evening. 

The blonde and red-haired women should 
use with this powder the Light shade of 
Pompeian Bloom, placing it as nearly as 
possible in the manner of natural coloring. 


7 
ae eet 
Specialiste en Beauté 


TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES 
2019 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: I enclose roc a dime preferred) for 


1924 Pompeian Art Panel, “Honeymooning in 
the Alps,” and the four samples named in offer. 


Name. 





Address, = 
City in 


What shade of face powder wanted ” 
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the pierheads the tug would cast off the 
towline. Then the Captain would put 
the wheel over, the Columbine would lean 
slightly from the wind as her sails filled, 
a murmur would begin among the cord- 
age, and the rustle of water would be- 
come audible beneath the bow. 

In the morning, as May dressed, a 
misty rain was falling. Between the wet 
walls of buildings, as she went down- 
town on the elevated, she caught glimpses 
of a gray vagueness which was the Lake. 


HERE was something very romantic 

to May about Chicago. 
miles the city fronted the open Lake. 
She had been brought up in the midst of 
people to whom the Lake was the most 
important fact of life. It gave them a 
living and at times it gave them death. 
It took sometimes a single life and some- 
times, in rage, it took a score of them. 
It was recorded in the history of Chi- 
cago how many times men had fought 
with wind and wave and had met their 
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death upon the city’s unsheltered door- 
step, while people watched them from the 
windows of the big hotels or while seated 
at their desks in warm offices. 

At noon, when May went out to lunch, 
the rain had stopped; the day, which in 
the morning had been warm for October, 
had become now one of oppressive heat. 
Then, as she was going home, an icy 
breeze from the northeast set people to 
closing the car windows. When she went 
to bed sleet beat cgainst the windowpanes, 
and she could hear the rising of the wind. 
Her father, she knew, was not likely to 
have postponed his start because of 
threatening weather. The Columbine 
probably was upon the Lake. 

In the morning, May fought her way 
to work against wind and whirling snow 
along a virtually deserted Michigan 
Avenue. Window-fronts had been blown 
in along the great street which has only 
one side, and on a street corner a taxi- 
cab had been blown over. 

Opening her desk, May tried to work, 
but she could not keep her eyes from 
the window. Beyond Grant Park she 
could see only a white smother. She 
caught through this, at times, glimpses 
of rushing waves which flung themselves 
at the breakwaters and spouted mast- 
head high in spray and foam. In the 
murk gray shapes of steamers answering, 
with their deep whistles, the droning of 
the foghorns, were struggling to safety. 
Twice, May caught in the vagueness the 
sight of schooners, wave-beaten and 
driven like seabirds before the fury of the 


. bend like a whip. 
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gale. Unable to enter harbor by means 
of sail alone, they cast anchor outside 
and hoisted signals for tugs which for the 
present were busy with more important 
shipping. At noontime, in the office of 
the lumber company, where there was an 
interest in shipping, the names of these 
schooners circulated—the Sunbeam and 
the Colin Hart. 


AY sent out for her lunch and ate 

it at the windew. It was no longer 
snowing. The turbulent water had be- 
come visible for miles; she could see the 
two schooners leaping at their anchor 
cables, their decks white with the rushing 
foam. She could see the black lines of 
the breakwaters, appearing and disap- 
pearing under the tumbling seas. Sud- 
denly she started forward, pressing her 
face close to the window. Another patch 
of sail! May knew the Columbine too 
well to have any doubt of the identity of 
this last arrival. 

She could see that the old schooner 
had been well storm-beaten. Pennants 
of canvas on her booms showed where 
sails had been blown out of their bolt- 
ropes. The Columbine lay low and heavy 
in the water. She moved with a drunken 
staggering motion to the impulse of the 
waves, hardly lifting as they passed under 


her. A group had crowded behind May 
at the window. 

“Waterlogged,” she heard someone 
say. 


the old schooner had 
obviously opened. Made of wood and 
loaded with wood, she would not sink; 
but a spirit of thankfulness flooded May 
that she had reached harbor before she 
had gone to pieces under the feet of the 
men aboard her. May could see that the 
schooner no longer answered to her rud- 
der. She was kept to her course by the 
small patch of sail which strained above 
her bow; except for this, she was helpless. 
May watched, as the Columbine, drifting 
toward the anchored schooners, attempted 
to pass across their bows. The one near- 
est to her was the Hart. May breathed 
deeply as she saw the Columbine was 
going to pass safely. The next moment 
she was not breathing at all. That strange 
attraction which: draws ships together as 
chips are drawn together in a pool had 
taken hold of the Columbine. For an in- 
stant May could see only that the 
schooner had stopped; then it became 
clear that her lower rigging had fouled 
on the jib boom of the Hart. For long 
minutes the two ships clung together. 
May’s heart skipped a beat as she 
saw the foretopmast of the Columbine 
The mast broke off 
close above the crosstrees and fell part 
way to the deck, where it hung suspended 
in the rigging. ‘The two ships parted 
then, and the Columbine, with drunken 
swayings, drifted on. 

Now the other schooner—the Sunbeam 
—was ahead of her. The belief that the 
Columbii was going to pass came again 
to May, but this time also it was unwar- 
ranted. She could see that the fouling 
was more serious. On both ships men 
ran to and fro. She could see the 
swingings of their distant figures as they 
wielded axes, in their effort to separate 
the entangled ships. And then, as she 
watched, breathless, the entire upper 
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works of the Columbine seemed to dis- 
solve. The foremast broke off close 
above deck; the mainmast broke off be- 
low the crosstrees. May watched the 
Columbine drift on, surrounded by float- 
ing spars, by an entanglement of cordage 
and by sails which, coming loose from the 
ropes which bound them to the booms, 
spread out upon the water. The schooner 
turned slowly until her bow was headed 
to the open Lake. It seemed that she 
had stopped and that the water broke 
white over her bows and raced along her 
deck. May realized that this meant that 
the Columbine had let go her anchors. 
For the first time she could count the 
figures of the men upon her—three for- 
|ward, one aft, another on the piled-up 
jlumber of the deck-load—five in all! 
| They were all there! A deep feeling of 
thankfulness came to May. It seemed 
to her that now they were comparatively 
safe. Presently a tug would come and 
|tow them in. She became conscious of 
| the sympathetic faces of those about her 
| 








in the office, of the automobiles passing 
in the street below, and of little groups 
of people gathered on the higher spots of 
Grant Park, spectators to what was hap- 
pening on the Lake. 


"THEN, suddenly her heart stood still. 
The space between the Sunbeam and 
the Columbine had widened. Yet the Sun- 
beam, it was certain, had not moved. 
The Columbine? 

“She’s dragging her hooks!’’ someone 
cried. 

May’s body chilled as she realized what 
was happening. The anchors of the Col- 
umbine were not holding. Very slowly, 
but now inevitably, the schooner was 
drifting in upon the breakers. 

May whirled from the window. 

“That’s my father out there!” she cried. 
“Don’t you understand? My father!” 

She did not speak the thought that 
came to her with this: that, if they died 
out there—her father, Peter, Henry and 
the others—it was because she had in- 
duced them to make this trip. 

“Someone go with her!” a voice called. 

She was conscious that they thrust her 
hat and coat at her. A clerk named Wal- 
ter Adams, and another young man, ran 
with her to the elevator. They forced 
her to put on her hat and coat. On the 
sidewalk the rise of Grant Park hid the 
schooner from view. Bracing herself 
against the wind, a young man on each 
side of her, she sped across the broad, 
smooth street, a'ong its farther side and 
reached, at last, the viaduct. From its 
crest, she could see the schooner again. 

The Columbine was lower in the water 
now, yet did not appear to be sinking. 
Part of her deck-load, buffeted by the 
waves which broke and swept across her, 
had slipped off into the sea. As May 
watched, the gale laid hold of more of 
these loosened planks, lifting first one and 
then another and another and another 
upon end, like the opening leaves of a 
fan, and flinging them overside. The lum- 
ber did not float toward shore. Entangled 











=!'h/among the spars and cordage and the 


| floating sails, it clung close to the 
schooner’s sides. From the viaduct May 
could still count the figures of the men— 

| five of them. 

| She plunged on down the farther slope 
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of the viaduct, across the uneven lanc 
beyond and on to the shore. Here a 
fringe of people stood, watching. The 
girl saw that the five men, seeking the 
spot least swept by the waves, had gath- 
ered on the cabin roof. They were cling- 
ing and crouching there, supporting one 
another; their individual figures were dis- 
tinctly visible to her, although too far off 
for her to recognize any of them. She 
realized that they could undoubtedly see, 
as plainly, the people on the shore; they 
could make out the groups, wrapped in 
overcoats and furs, who watched from 
the viaducts and knolls. They might 
even be able to see those who, within 
their warm rooms, crowded the windows 
of the office buildings and hotels. 


HE news of a wreck, so familiar to 

Chicago, had spread through the 
business district. Throngs of people were 
pouring along the streets to spots where 
they could watch, and only watch, for 
they were atirely helpless to aid the men 
upon the y reck. 

Walter Adams clutched her arm and 
pointed to where, at the river’s mouth, a 
tug was putting out, towing the lifeboat 
May cried out unconsciously to the suri- 
men in the lifeboat to hurry—hurry! 

“They’re dying!” she cried. “They're 
dying!” 

It was plain to her that, though the 
men were still alive, the Columbine her- 
self certainly was dying. Her deck was 
now under water. The old schooner was 
disintegrating. The planks and timbers 
floating all about her. and hurled by the 
fury of the waves against her sides, had 
crushed her. Through the great holes 
broken in her planking and her ribs, the 
lumber in her hold came floating out upon 
the water. 

Bobbing in clouds of spray and some- 
times entirely hidden by the waves, the 
surfboat followed the wallowing and 
pitching tug, moving slowly toward the 
wreck. The time taken by the journey 
seemed to her interminable. May was 
not conscious of the passage of time, “but 
it takes long to wreck a wooden ship; the 
struggle preceding death is protracted. 
It had been one o'clock when the Colum- 
bine had fouled against the Colin Hart; 
now it was four. 

Finally May saw that the tug had 
brought the lifeboat as near as it could 
to windward of the Columbine. It slowed 
its engines until it merely held its place 
against the waves. In the surfboat, a 
man stood up, supported against the mo- 
tion of the seas by those upon both sides 
of him. 

“Why do they wait? Why don’t they 
get them?” May begged of Walter Adams. 

“They can’t,” he cried to her. 

The Columbine was now the center of 
an acre of tossing lumber. With every 
motion of the waves the timbers hurled 
themselves at one another and against the 
schooner. On the crests of the waves 
some of them rose on end, then, caught 
by the wind, plunged back. No boat 
could enter among those hurtling, pitch- 
ing timbers and live. 

Watching, she could see that the stand- 
ing surfman had in his hands a coil of 
line. He motioned to the men upon the 
schooner, who made ready to receive it; 
then, as he swung it toward them, her 
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pulses stopped. The line fell short and 
the surfman began to coil it in to try 
again. She understood the object of 
the line. If it could be passed from 
the lifeboat to the men upon the wreck, 
they could draw to them a cable and at- 
tach it to the stump of the mast above 
them. Then, with the cable stretched be- 
tween the schooner and the lifeboat with 
its supporting tug, they could slide down it 
over the turmoil of the pitching lumber. 
Once past the lumber, whether they 
reached the lifeboat or fell into the sea 
did not matter, for the boat would pick 
them up. Each time hope quickened in 
her as the surfman made his attempt to 
pass the line, and each time as the line 
fell short, hope died. 

Yet she knew that she must continue 
to hope, for it was plain that the time in 
which anything could be done was grow- 
ing short. The Columbine, dragging her 
anchors, was drawing nearer to the surf. 
May knew that when the schooner 
reached: the surf, the mass of timbers 
about her would dissolve, the plafiks of 
the old hull which still held together 
would break up, and there would be no 
hope of saving the lives of any of those 
on board. She comprehended that the 
men on the cabin roof appreciated this 
fully. She could see them, after each 
failure to pass the line, turning their 
faces toward the white row of breakers, 
measuring with their eyes the distance 
left, and estimating how many minutes 
more they had to live. 

Although it was impossible for her at 
that distance to recognize any of them, 
May long before had decided their iden- 
tities in her own mind. One who held 
himself upright by the mast, she had de- 
cided was her father. Another, who kept 


| close to him as though to save him from 








the sea if the standing man should slip, 
was Henry Galt. One crouching near to 
these two was Peter Mallow. 

She saw now that the man by the mast 
was speaking to the one nearest him. 
They seemed to consult between them- 
selves and with the others and to arrive 
at a decision. Then they set themselves 
to carry out some purpose: She saw 
them clearing the tangles of a long heav- 
ing line. The one she had decided was 
her father began to lay the line in loose 
coils upon the cabin roof. Two others, 
with their bodies, shielded this operation 
from the force of the wind so that the 
line would not tangle, but would run out 
freely. Another of them, fishing among 
the objects floating on the deck, brought 
up a block of wood. Her father tied this 
to the free end of the line. One of the 
men stood up. He took off his oilskin 
coat and the short coat which he wore 
under it and dropped them into the sea; 
then he stooped, unlaced his shoes and 


kicked them off. 





AY, choking and with tears filling 

her eyes, understood the object of 
these preparations before the other 
watchers did. Since the surfboat could 
not pass a line to the men on the wreck, 
one of the men on the wreck was going 
to try to carry a line out to the boat. 
She was conscious that as the crowd now 
also realized this, a deep breath of horror 
passed among them. It was too evident 
what was going to happen to the man. 
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“Who is it?” Walter Adams cried at her 
_ “It’s Henry Galt,” she answered him 
“Henry!” 

It was, at least, the man who from his 
bearing among the others on the wreck 
May had decided must be Henry. 

Not all parts of the tumbling, splinter- 
ing mass of timbers which surrounded 
the Columbine were in violent motion at 
the same time. On the crests of the 
waves their motion was the most violent; 
as each successive wave-crest passed, the 
timbers, settling into the trough of the 
sea, crashed together. Then, in the wave- 
trough, entangled in the cordage and the 
floating sails, the timbers clung together 
for a few instants almost motionless. A 
man, in those few instants- might find 
footing on the unstable floor they made, to 
run a few steps from the schooner’s side. 
Then, as the crest of the next wave 
passed under him, the timbers on which 
he ran would separate and let him 
through, and, returning with terrific force 
would crush him. 

The fate of the man who would at- 
tempt such a feat was certain, but it was 
better for one man to die than five, and 
he might possibly get the line within 
reach of those in the surfboat. 

May watched, as the man, carrying a 
coil of the line, made his way across the 
washing deck of the Columbine and 
sprang upon the bulwark. He stood pre- 
cariously, holding himself against the 
wind and motion of the waves, the block 
of wood at the end of the line swinging 
in his hand, while he waited for the mo- 
ment until the floating lumber should 
lock itself together. May was aware, 
suddenly, that the people near her had 
begun to clap their hands; the applause 
spread along the shore and viaducts. 
There was no chance that the man could 
hear it. The thought did not come to her 
then, but it came later, that she had been 
with Peter when acquaintances derided 
him and that now she was watching Henry 
while he was applauded by strangers. 


UDDENLY the man had made his leap. 

She strained as though to aid him, 
while for a moment she could see him 
among the pitching timbers. As the next 
wave began to separate the lumber under 
his feet, he swung his line and hurled it. 
Then she uttered a stifling, shuddering 
cry. The man was gone. 

She watched as the men in the life- 
boat picked up the block of wood. They 
detached the line and hitched a cable to 
it. She saw the four men on the wreck 
drag the cable to them. One of them 
swarmed up the stub of the mainmast 
and fastened the cable to its splintered 
top. Then, one by one they slid down 
the cable into the sea, and she counted 
them as the lifeboat picked them up. 

As the boat, casting off the towline to 
the tug, started for shore, she saw one of 
the surfmen bend quickly over the side. 
He had clutched something in the water. 
Another aided him to drag it aboard, and 
she saw it fall into the bottom of the 
boat. She knew that it was Henry. 

“Come,” she panted, “we must hurry!” 

They hastened back across the viaduct 
and toward the coast-guard station. She 
could catch glimpses, as they hurried along 
the streets, of the lifeboat, which would 
reach the station long before they did 
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| Leaving the streets, they had to make 
their way along the wharves beside the 
river. Their vrogress was slower here, 
for the wharves were crowded with 
people. A cordon of police held the crowd 
back from the coast-guard station. She 
saw ambulances, and realized that doctors 
and nurses had been awaiting the return 
of the lifeboat. There was an insistent 
demand among the crowd to know the 
fate of the man who had carried the line, 
and the report circulating among the 
people whom she passed came to her. 
He was still alive incredibly; many of his 
bones were broken, but it was thought 
that he would live. 

Ever since the man had made his leap 
May had been weeping. She had wept 
for Henry then, but now she was weeping 
also a little for herself. She knew now 
that she would have to marry Henry. He 
had saved her father. Her father and 
others would not forgive her ingratitude 
if she didn’t marry him; she knew that 
she could not forgive it in herself. 

Walter Adams’ explanations got them 
past the policemen. She ran ahead of 
him into the station. The place was full 
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of men, but she saw her father first. He 
gave a shout; his arms went-out toward 
her, and she ran into them. Then she 
saw other men—Hallet and Williams. 
Suddenly she saw Henry Galt. She stared 
at him in bewilderment. 

“Who—who got the line to them?” she 
faltered to her father. 

“Why, that was Peter,” Captain Cather 
said. “By golly, that was Peter!” 

A YOUNG man, a doctor, stood by the 

door to an inner office. She went 
toward him. The door was partly open 
and she could see within, a figure over 
which others were spreading blankets. 
Two men took up the stretcher on which 
the figure lay, and brought it out through 
the doorway. She could see Peter’s face 
then. His eyes were closed. As he was 
ee past her, he opened them and saw 
er. 

“Hello,” he smiled. 

She moved impulsively toward him; 
then she checked herself. Her throat 
closed, and she could not make any an- 
swer to him then, for her heart was near 
bursting.with the great joy that was hers, 
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or far wickeder than any outsider would 
credit— where human passions move 
swiftly to the kettledrums of the reef 
and the bewildering shift and glare of 
.tropic calciums. 

But Toussaint was primed with the 
cue for it, if he had only known—a de- 
| tail he had forgotten to tell Barney. An- 
other Japanese mail was in that very 
|afternoon— another Nagasaki steamer 
which arrived not long before their reg- 
ular evening show! 

Nowthe way of the “mervellous perform- 
ance” at Barney’s Hall, as it had worked 
itself out by nightly custom, was this: 

First there was a big trapeze hung be- 
neath the cupola rafters so that it took 
a sweep lengthwise of the hall, some 
thirty feet above the heads of the crowd. 
At either end a shorter swing could be 
reached on a wide arc from the central 
apparatus. It was the practice of the 
tumblers to exhibit for a time, each on a 
single trapeze and the nickeled bar from 
which it was suspended, until they began 
the series of complicated figures, with 
the aid of a free double bar which carried 
them, interweaving like flying shuttles, to 
the dizzy climax of their act. 





[t began particularly well on this par- 
ticular evening. The pearler-folk were 
in at the end of their week’s work, for 
their usual week-end “tangle.” The hall 
was jammed to the doors by nine o'clock; 
by half after, there was hardly room for 
Barney himself to take his accustomed 
chosen post in the doorway. Applause 
came louder than ever; smoke was 
thicker; the electric expectation of an en- 
thusiastic crowd was keyed to a higher 
vibration. And as if they had been 
quickened by it, the three Japanese 
seemed to outdo themselves in brilliant 
recklessness. Back and forth they swung; 
in and out they looped and flashed, three 
dots of bright color. 








The two men were clad alike from neck 
to heel in scarlet silk. The girl—she 
wore, as always, the shining pink tex- 
ture that fitted her slender limbs flesh 
tight. To and fro they sped; here and 
there they revolved and exchanged, three 
miracles of speed and precision— 

Until the thing happened. 

No-Hear was the one who commenced 
it. Probably not ten among the specta- 
tors witnessed it—but one of the ten was 
Toussaint. He saw the knife flash in 
No-Hear’s hand; he saw the rope of the 
farther trapeze sliced cunningly through. 

“My word!” he gasped, from his far 
corner. “My word—No-Hear aint going 
to be the one for to pay!” 

And every soul in the place gasped the 
next instant when No-Speak came hurtling 
in his turn to catch that trapeze—and 
the rope parted! 

Almost, the monstrous treachery suc- 
ceeded. Almost—almost, No-Speak was 
torn from his hold. But by supreme ef- 
fort he clung to the remaining support; 
and as he came swinging back, he loosed 
himself in mid-air, twisted, leaped and 
caught the middle trapeze in safety. 

A roar went up from every throat— 
and after that, utter silence. 

Twice and thrice No-Speak swung up 
and down, back and forth. No-Hear 
was just above his head, on the support- 
ing bar. Then, with open, acknowledged 
murderous intent, No-Hear drew his 
knife a second time against the ropes. 

But No-Speak had the counter-check 
left. On his next swing, in ordered se- 
quence, he was supposed to pluck No- 
See from the third trapeze. And he did 
pluck her. She swung out from her side, 
with the little double bar in her hands. 
He caught one side of it. She kept the 
other. And presently—there they swung 
in the middle—No-See hanging by her 
knees to the flying-bar, No-Speak sup- 
porting her and hanging to the middle 
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trapeze himself. And up above—No- 
Hear clamped himseli on the parallel and 
glared down at both oi them, in impotent 
rage. 

He could do nothing. What could he 
do? His brother swung below him—but 
so did the girl. 

And the girl? She saw nothing. It 
was all part of the act! Gayly and lightly 
she swung to and fro—smiling down at 
the people. 

That was the moment when No-Speak 
answered with his own treachery. He 
was hanging from the middle trapeze by 
his knees; in his hands he supported the 
upper bar of the free trapeze on which 
the girl swung. Lifting that bar, he took 
it in his teeth, so that his hands were 
free. Now from his belt he drew a little 
glittering knife of his own—one of those 
deadly kodzukas that lurk in the hilt ot 
every Japanese sword; and as he came 
back on the next swing, he sent the 
weapon spinning upward. It caught No- 
Hear under the ribs. 

“And him!” babbled Toussaint, whose 
eyes were bulging like everyone's. ‘“No- 
Speak—he ain’ going to pay neither!” 

So it looked. Back and forth they 
swung, up and down. No-Hear clung for 
a moment with failing hold. Then he 
slipped from the bar and dropped fairly 
into his brother’s grip. The rest was 
horror. 

Back and forth, to and fro! No-See 
still clung by her knees to the flying-bar. 


She suspected nothing. She saw nothing. 
It was all part of the act. 

And above her, No-Speak fought with 
No-Hear—two blood-red beetles in the 
death-struggle, while the girl hung below! 

Came a bellow that deafened men’s 
ears: 

“No-See! No-See!” 

Some said afterward that Big Barney 
walked on the heads of the people. Some 
said he swam through them, and others 
that he simply picked them up and 
scooped them out of the way like hand- 
fuls of chaff. 

“No-See! No-See!” 

It reached her there on her flying 
trapeze. It reached her. She looked 
down—not up, down! And there, at one 
end of the hall fair in the middle stood 
Barney, that giant of a man—stood with 
outstretched arms, yearning toward her. 

“No-See!” he called. “No-See!” 

She must have known something was 
wrong above her. The two were fight- 
ing there. Each second might have been 
the last. Each second might have been 
the one that made her see—that would 
have bruised the wings and crushed the 
rare spirit forever. 

“No-See! No-See!” 

She did not see—anything in the world 
save only Barney, waiting below. He 
called her. Her eyes were fixed on him 
—and seeing at last—seeing, in perfect 
trust, to answer his. For she answered. 
She came to the summoning will—blindly, 
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without question or doubt. Suddenly, 
and just in time, she loosed herself in a 
somersault and came floating down 
through the air in a headlong curve— 
into his arms, which caught her with a 
sidelong ease like the springs of a how- 
itzer—safe! 


"TOUSSAINT was the only one who 
really had any grievance about it. 
He was not invited next morning to the 
little chapel above the hill, before Barney 
sold everything he owned and took his 
bride away from Thursday Island for- 
ever. He was not invited, and he felt the 
slight. 

But after a time he saw the justice of 
it. There is no place for Mephisto at 
Faust’s wedding. And he was able to 
console himself. Two days afterward his} 
services were really required, and he took} 
a satiric pleasure—as a man who had well’ 
played many parts—in preparing the fol- 
lowing epitaph: 





FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Here lie the remains of two distinguished 
Nipponese brethren 
No-SpEAK—No-HEar 
Who departed Thursday Island 
March 6, 1923 


This tablet was erected to their 
memory by admirers who wish to state 
that during their performance among 
us, in their death as in their life, they 
did really No Evm. 





WOMEN ARE DIFFERENT 


(Continued from 


page 76) 





with tears, and something had taken hold 
of his throat and was strangling him. It 
was written on the eve of the day of 
-Anne’s birth. 


I am so frightened. If only Mother 
were here! Robert is wonderful, but at 
a time like this you want a woman— 
someone that belongs to you. I sup- 
pose it is only morbid fear due to my 
condition, but tonight I am certain that 
I am going to die. All day I have gone 
about our little flat saying good-by to 
things. I can’t bear to let Robert out 
of my sight. I want to absorb with my 
eyes every line of his dear face, so that 
even if I’m dead I wont forget. Oh, 
Mother, Mother... . . 


The book slipped from Caleb’s fingers, 
and he fell to his knees with a cry that 
roused the girl on the couch out of her 
own dumb misery. 


I? was the cry of a man breaking for 
the first time in his life. Habit, con- 
trol, everything crumbled in a series of 
sobs that shook his frame and left him 
weak and trembling. “It’s true,” he said. 
“It’s all true. I’ve always had my own 
way—only—only somehow I have never 


seen it. Poor little Annie! If only she 
could have made me understand! She 
never can forgive me now..... It’s, 


too late, it’s too late.” 

The girl on the couch lifted his head 
and held it tight against her breast. 
Something hard and cold had melted in- 
side her. 


“Don’t, Grandfather—don’t. It isn’t 


true that I hate you—or Arthur either. 


I tried to, but I could not. I love you 
both.” 

Stroking his forehead gently, she told 
him of the finding of her mother’s diary, 
of her determination to punish him, of 
her vow never to marry a strong man. 

“All this week I have kept it with me 
here—to remind me—to harden me 
against you—and Arthur. Now he’s gone. 
He said he would never come back.” 

It was Caleb Jameson’s turn to com- 
fort now, and this time she did not resist. 

“Do you want him back, child? Let 
your old grandfather help. He needs to 
help—badly.” 

She shook her head. “It’s too late. 
Besides, love doesn’t change the facts. 
That’s the worst of it. He is a strong 
man. He would try to dominate me.” 

“You could not marry a weak one. 
Can’t you see that, dear? You are strong 
yourself. You can manage Arthur. You 
could have managed me. Your grand- 
mother could not do it—your poor mother 
couldn’t, but you could. You belong to 
a different generation. You are a new 
type. You are harder, but you are more 
frank. Perhaps you will make your child 
happier than I made mine. 

“T don’t want to defend myself, dear, 
but in our day dominant males and cling- 
ing vines were fashionable. Your grand- 
mother was the one woman in the world 
for me, just as you are the one woman 
in the world for Arthur. I wanted to 
make her happy just as he wants to make 
you happy. If your grandmother had 
really wanted things different, they would 
have been. You can have what you want. 


“You love Arthur. You can't deny 
love. It’s all that matters. Anne—don’t 
let me spoil your life. Don’t punish me 
that way.” 

The girl’s tears fell gently now, heal- 
ingly: “Grandfather!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“He said he would never ask me again.” 

“You might try asking him. They tell 
me it’s a common practice of your genera- 
tion. Women are different—now:” 

He got up, leaned over and kissed her 
forehead: “I’m going to phone Arthur.” 

“No!”—emphatically; and she grabbed 
his coat-tail. 

“Yes !’’—equally emphatically. 

“No!”—feebly, as she released him. 

He got the hotel number, then the 
room. She held her breath. Arthur was 
answering. She heard her grandfather 
ask what time his train left, then in a 
voice of command: “Take the drawing- 
room, and buy two tickets. Wait for me 
at the hotel. I'll be with you in twenty 
minutes.” 

Then to Anne: “Pack a bag, dear, 
quickly. You wont neea a very large 
one. Your mother didn’t—or your grand- 
mother.” 

“Grandfather,” she said, taking a firm 
hold on his lapels, “you are ordering us 


about. You are dominating. You are 
having your own way.” 
“So I am, child,” he sighed. “But old 


dogs are hard to teach new tricks and 
old oaks aren’t easy to bend. The future 
belongs to you young saplings. Hurry. 
dear. It’s time Arthur saw what I see in 
those eyes of yours.” 
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| THE KENNEDY KERCHIEF 


(Continued from 
page 37) 








He was in Washington, deeply en- 
grossed in the patents for a new type of 
starting gate, when a letter came from 
Mrs. Claybourne, saying that Sanny Lou 
had completed her education and re- 
turned to Harlan Hall. 

“Anticipating your pleasure,” said the 
letter, “I have arranged a little reception 
in her honor. Th: date will be two weeks 
hence, and I am sure that you will wish 
to be present.” 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated. “It can’t 
be possible that she’s ready for the post 
so soon! Marse Kennedy, you haven't 
been caught napping, have you?” 

He tried to figure out how many years 
it had been since he had jumped into the 
Red Sandy and emerged with an uncon- 
scious child in his arms. In one sense it 
seemed a lifetime, and in another—only 
a day. He jotted down in a notebook 
the date that Mrs. Claybourne had men- 
tioned, and told himself that the time had 
undoubtedly come when he must see how 
well the little waif of Wolf’s Hill had 
responded to training. 


WO weeks later, on a June evening 

when Kentucky was redolent with a 
thousand charms, Marse Kennedy, hurry- 
ing back from Lexington to keep his ap- 
pointment, came spinning up the road at 
dusk behind his favorite pair of bays. 
The air was warm and perfumed. A vir- 
gin moon, ringed with baby stars, cast 
silver drapery over the outstretched 
arms of old pines. Marse Kennedy 
pulled the horses to a walk. From some- 
where off to the left, the twanging of a 
banjo accompanied the voice of a negro 
farm-hand raised in an old plantation 
melody: 


I had a dream the other night 
When all was calm and still; 

I dreamed I saw Susanna love 
A-comin’ down the hill. 


The Pride of Kentucky smiled a little 
wistfully. He was conscious of a spir- 
itual yearning that he could not fathom. 
The crunching of carriage wheels on 
gravel recalled him to a sense of his sur- 
roundings, and he looked up to see lights 
streaming from almost every window of 
Harlan Hall. He was puzzled a moment 
until he recalled Mrs. Claybourne’s let- 
ter, and the plans for the reception. 
Sanny Lou! By George, she must be 
quite a young lady by now! 

He clucked to the horses, turned into 
a side drive and reached the stables un- 
noticed. There he was met by Cicero 
Jones, an ancient colored importation 
from the track at Louisville, who wel- 
comed him volubly. 

“Vassuh, Marse Kennedy—everybody 
at the post, ’cept you! Sure got a big 
field tonight! Missus Claybourne and 
Miss Sanny Lou send me down road ten 
times to see is you at quarter-pole yet. 
Seems like everyone been waitin’ for you 
to line ’em up.” 

“Bad as that, eh,” said Marse Kennedy. 
“Well, I deserve to be set down for the 
meeting. By the way, who’s entered?” 





Cicero chuckled, holding a huge hand 
before toothless gums. He had a weak- 
ness for track similes. 

“Seems like the Angel Gabriel done 
blow his horn, Marse Kennedy. All the 
old colors is here—the Jeffreys, and the 
Duncans, and the Robinsons, and the—” 

“Not the Thornhill Robinsons?” 

“Vassuh, the very same! Right out of 
the grave, Marse Kennedy, them and a 
lot of campaigners what aint been to the 
barrier in twenty years!” 

“Good Lord!” said Marse Kennedy. 
“Well, rur on ahead and clear a way for 
me up the back stairs. I don’t want to 
be seen like this. Tell Mrs. Claybourne 
as soon as I can get into decent clothes, 
I'll present my apologies in person.” 


ALF an hour afterward the head of 

Harlan Hall came down the broad 
staircase to find that Cicero Jones had not 
exaggerated. Agatha Claybourne, whose 
“Memoirs of Southern Chivalry” had 
been rejected by many publishers, was 
now enjoying her hour of triumph. Here 
indeed was the ancient salt of Kentucky. 
No one save Agatha could have dug it up 
Every man was a story, every woman 
a memory; the impoverished beaux and 
belles of a passing generation! 

Marse Kennedy, Beau Brummel of the 
turf, moved among his guests, smiling— 
complimenting — congratulating, setting 
everyone at ease with the charm of man- 
ner inherited from his father. Mrs. 
Claybourne fluttered ahead, deliciously 
atremble with excitement. She paused 
to lay a detaining hand on his sleeve. 

“In the hall to vour left,” she whis- 
pered, “I think there is someone—” 

The starter bowed, and moved in the 
direction indicated. Twenty paces he 
took, and then stopped abruptly. The 
hall was empty save for the figure of a 
girl, clad in white, who stood motionless 
under the portrait of his mother. Tall 
and slender, with deep auburn hair and 
blue eves that looked straight at him, 
the last of the Randalls was waiting at 
the post. 

Marse Kennedy drew a deep breath. It 
was said of him that no man was so quick 
of eye, so swift of judgment. so ready of 
wit, and so serene in his composure. Yet 
for a moment he stood there confused 
and awkward as a boy. 

A rose flush suffused the cheeks of 
Sanny Lou: long eyelashes became a 
fringed veil, and the faintest of demure 
smiles curved her lips. 

Marse Kennedy, “recovering himself 
sharply, became again the smiling prince 
of the barrier. 

“My dear,” he apologized, “you quite 
overwhelmed me! Time as usual has 
been very unfair. Nothing could exceed 
his graciousness to one of us, unless it be 
the handicap he has placed on the other. 
A shocking advantage, young lady. Shall 
we join our guests? Later, you know, 
we must find a quiet corner, and become 
acquainted!” 

Sanny Lou took his extended arm, and 
still with that demure smile hovering on 
her lips, permitted herself to be led away. 


There was a second surprise in store 
for Marse Kennedy. It came at eleven 
o'clock, when the gathering assembled in 
the dining-room. Aunt Sukey made a 


dramatic appearance bearing a_ huge 
frosted cake, all aglow with birthday 
candles. ‘Triumphantly she placed it be- 


fore the radiant Sanny Lou. The head 
of Harlan Hall counted the little dancing 
flames—sixteen—seventeen—eighteen! 

“Good Lord!” he whispered in utter 
bewilderment. ‘The child’s of age! 
She’s ready for the barrier! Marse Ken- 
nedy, suh—you've been very neglectful! 
Come, come, now—what’s the matter 
with you?” 

He sprang up, glass in hand, and es- 
sayed to make amends with one of those 
happy after-dinner speeches for which he 
was famous. But somehow his wits 
failed him. A little later he excused him- 
self, borrowed Aunt Sukey’s keys, and 
went upstairs. When he returned it was 
to lay before Sanny Lou a number of 
articles including a lavender silk parasol, 
a jeweled fan, a pair of exquisitely em- 
broidered gloves, and a small chest con- 
taining the fragile ballroom gown of 
beautiful Maribelle Yorke. 

“If you will do me the honor to accept 
these,” he said, smiling down at her, “it 
will be the second time you have com- 
plimented a Kennedy!” 


ANNY LOU had not said a dozen 
words all evening. She lowered her 
head, a moment, and then looked up, 


speaking in a musical voice of many tones 
and inflections. 

“Reckon I’m just the happiest girl in 
the world, Marse Kennedy! Life’s been 
mighty like a dream. Since the time you 
left your first present on my pillow I’ve 
always kept it there!” 

“Beg pardon?” said he. 

“Fore God,” smiled Sanny Lou, “/’m 
used to the touch of that kerchief now!” 

Some one called Marse Kennedy, and 
he turned away abruptly. The “salt of 
Kentucky” was disintegrating to the ac- 
companiment of the usual: “And my 
compliments to you, suh!” “A charming 
girl, Miss Randall!” “A credit to Ken- 
tucky, madam! God bless me, what’s 
become of my wife?” 

Presently, the last guest had gone, leav- 
ing the master of the house and his ward 
alone in the drawing-room. Aunt Sukey 
and Agatha Claybourne were busily en- 
gaged behind the scenes in restoring 
order. 

Marse Kennedy stood at the fireplace, 
staring into the flames. Sanny Lou seated 
herself at the piano and ran deft fingers 
over the keys. The room echoed softly to 
the ripple of Gounod’s Nuit d’Hyménée. 

With the swiftness of sunlight pouring 
into a darkened room, revelation came to 
the Pride of Kentucky. In the compass 
of his picturesque career he had been a 
magnetized needle responding constantly 
to the call of the thoroughbred. Prince of 
the barrier, he was none the less its slave. 
The starter’s stand symbolized his posi- 
tion, responsible and aloof, trusted by 
everyone, and beyond reproach. Before 
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his bewildered eyes there floated as en- 
chanting a mirage as ever tempted an 
exhausted traveler in life’s desert. But 
responsibility has its obligations, age its 
barrier, and the Kennedys had their code. 
His fingers caressed a kerchief, square as 
his character, stainless as his honor, silken 
as his courtesy. 

“Come, come, suh!” he _ whispered. 
“You're the starter in this event! Don’t 
forget your position, Marse Kennedy!” 

He steadied himself a moment, and 
then, broad-shouldered and smiling, ap- 
proached his ward. 

“So, you're at the post in your own 
colors, eh? Splendid, my dear! Marse 
Kennedy bows before the most charming 
girl in Kentucky! Have you any plans, 
Sanny Lou?” 

“None but to repay your kindness, 
Marse Kennedy.” 

“In that case,” he smiled, “permit me 
to arrange the details. Marse Kennedy 
is going to ask you to break every track 
record in existence! Good-night, Sanny 
Lou, and God bless you!” 

As he mounted the stairs he fancied 
that the last of the Randalls had paused 
for a ‘moment in the hallway below to 
gaze at the portrait of Maribelle Yorke. 


OW, to appreciate what followed, one 

must understand the viewpoint of a 
starter, for they are all alike in at least 
one respect. No sooner is the field ac- 
tually at the post, than all their energies 
are concentrated on the task of seeing 
to it that the cry “They're off!” shall 
follow at the earliest possible moment. 
Only those who have stood upon a start- 
er’s stand, pleading, cajoling, threatening, 
—holding mastery over that snarl of 
nervous boys and hysterical horseflesh_— 
can comprehend the nervous strain that 
multiplies with every second the suspense 
is prolonged. 

Marse Kennedy was only human. He 
took the first train for Saratoga, and there 
sought very humbly the assistance of his 
old friend Harmon Ellsworth, presiding 
judge of many circuits, whose summer 
home on Long Island was a rendezvous 
for the elect. 

“A privilege and an honor,” said the 
courtly old gentleman. “If Miss Randall 
will visit us, she shall be as our daugh- 
ter. Rest assured, sir, that next to your- 
self, Mrs. Ellsworth is the most capable 
starter in America!” 

“T am eternally your debtor, sir,” ac- 
knowledged the Pride of Kentucky. 

Thus it happened that the last of the 
Randalls, once characterized by Lawyer 
Stevenson as a “pretty little incorrigible,” 
went to the post that summer on the most 
fashionable social track in America. 

Marse Kennedy saw her off. He stood 
bareheaded in the sunlight on a little sta- 
tion platform in Kentucky, waving a silk 
kerchief from a gloved hand, and calling 
out— 

“You’re sure you've everything you 
need? All right, my dear! Good-by, and 
God bless you!” 

Days passed; the weeks unfolded; and 
the summer waned. Marse Kennedy, 
smiling and debonair as ever, turned oc- 
casionally from the duties of his profes- 
sion, for a brief respite at Harlan Hall. 
He sought relaxation in early morning 
walks througl. the woods, shotgun in hand. 
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His well-trained dogs, flushing game re- 
peatedly, stared at him in dumb reproach, 
for never once did Marse Kennedy fire a 
shot. How could he? Every feathered 
songster of hill and dale cooed a refrain 
that found echo in his heart. First it was 
the wood dove with its plaintive, forlorn 
“Sanny Lou! Sanny Lou! Sanny Lou!” 

Then the quail took it up with its 
high-pitched, questioning: ‘“‘San-zy Lou! 
San-ny Lou! San-ny Lou!” 


| vain he sought to close his ears to 
the appeal that followed wherever he 
went. Especially was it noticeable at 
dusk, when Marse Kennedy, silk kerchief 
in his hand, stared from the drawing-room 
windows of his queenless kingdom. 

Letters came—dquaint, girlish letters, to 
which he responded with a painful at- 
tempt at formality, before putting them 
away with other mementoes in an old- 
fashioned desk. 

Judge Ellsworth came down to witness 
the running of the Thorndyke Stakes at 
Latonia, and in the clubhouse he en- 
countered Marse Kennedy. The Pride of 
Kentucky listened to a graphic account of 
Sanny Lou’s social triumphs. 

“Off in front all the way!” said the 
Judge. ‘“Spread-eagled the field! Six 
proposals, last I heard! Not so bad for 
her first season, eh?” 

“T expected nothing else, suh!” said 
Marse Kennedy. “Do I understand she is 
engaged?” 

Judge Ellsworth shook his head. 

“Not yet. They were all a bit too old, 
I think. Miss Randall is very sensible! 
She’s been well trained, sir!” 

The starter bowed his acknowledg- 
ments, and entered the carriage that drove 
him to the starting post. That was the 
afternoon that Marse Kennedy’s nerves 
almost failed him. 

“Merciful God!” protested Judge Ells- 
worth, as the field left the post in the 
most straggling of starts. ‘“What’s the 
matter with Marse Kennedy? He’s send- 
ing them away in relays!” 

Something was indeed wrong with the 
Pride of Kentucky. The shrewd little 
stars of the saddle were quick to notice 
it, and the tip spread around in the jockey 
room between races: 

“Starter’s blind as a bat. 
away with murder!” 

But in the test that followed, Marse 
Kennedy finally emerged, smiling and 
erect and with his colors flying, which is 
ever the test of a thoroughbred. No finer 
starting was ever seen than that which 
marked the closing days at Latonia. But 
the effort told. Marse Kennedy’s blue 
eyes were bloodshot, and his face drawn. 

One evening in the hotel lobby after 
Judge Ellsworth had read a letter from 
his wife, the veteran turfman felt im- 
pelled to say: 

“Kyle, you’re taking your work too 
seriously. You look tired.” 

Marse Kennedy nodded quietly. 

“Getting on in years, Judge. I’m thirty- 
eight today!” 

“Thirty-eight? Why, you imbecilic 
puppy, you haven’t reached the half-mile 
post yet!” 

“Very true,” smiled the Pride of Ken- 
tucky, “and I don’t suppose I ever shall. 
Starters, you know, are always left at the 
post. Good-evening, Judge!” 


Yo’ can get 
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Premier Mai 
Parfum Inconnu 
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of France in certain arts has remained unques- 
tioned by the world. In perfume making, 
France has had no rival since the establishment 
of the House of Houbigant, in 1775. It was 
an exquisite talent—that of the founder of this 
great French House. To Marie Antoinette, 


Le Parfum Idéal— he paid tribute with enchanting perfumes 
subtly alluring 
and distinctive. 


created for her use; and soon was famous. 
To-day, women of distinguished place in every 
Court of Europe testify to the magic skill of 
another HOUBIGANT by their unvarying pref- 
erence for HOUBIGANT extraits. All these in- 
imitable perfumes, together with fine colognes, 
powders and other delightful toiletries, are 
now available in America. You will find them 
at smart shops everywhere. 
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Mon Boudoir— 


the essence of 
French sophistication. 
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Le Temps des Lilas— New York, 16 West 49TH ST. ; MonTREAL, 46 ST. ALEXANDER ST. 


Spring embodied 
in a perfume. 
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flies ovt the window 
business advancement 


LOST 


How often have these tragedies 
occurred. Old love forgotten and 
deserted with the coming of gray 
hair. Business advancement, even 
position lost at this sign (often 
so untrue) of feebleness and age. 
Formerly you had to suffer. Hair 
color restorers would show, ulti- 
mately ruin the hair, often cause 
skin diseases, blindness, disfigure- 
ment. But now 
Science Has Now 
Perfected A Treatment 
Now scientists have perfected 
Tausig’s Improved, a quick, certain 
and safe hair color restorer that 
you can apply yourself and in 30 
minutes restore the natural color, 
brilliancy and luster to your hair. 
Defies detection by anyone. 
Tausig’s Improved recolors gray, 
streaked and faded hair, to any 
natural or desired shade. It is 
guaranteed proof against sunshine, 
shampooing, sea water, waving, 
curling, not to come off on linen, 
brushes or hat linings. 
Endorsed By Leading 
Medical Authorities 
Tausig’s Improved is the only ef- 
fective color restorer absolutely 
harmless to use. It is the only 
hairtint approved by the N.Y.City 
Board of Health and Professors of 
leading American, Canadian and 
European Medical and Pharma- 
ceutical Colleges and Universities. 
Ingredients printed plainly on the 
box. 


Mail Coupon 


and Regain Your Youthful 
Appearance 

We invite every reader to try 
Tausig’s at our risk. Simply fill 
out the coupon indicating the 
color of hair, if possible enclose a 
lock in your letter. Price $3.00 
postpaid in a plain unmarked 
package. Money back at once, 
absolutely guaranteed if you are 
not more than pleased. 


EMPRESS COMPANY 
Dept. ‘‘N"’ 816 Eighth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
Empress Company, 8:6 Eighth Ave., Dept.“‘N’”’ . 
New York City 


Please send me Tausig’s Restorer, X shows color 


of hair 

Dark Medium Light 
Black Brown ( Brown 0 Brown -) 
Chestnut O Auburn 2 Blonde O Drab 0 
Titian Red Gold Blonde 





“H’m!” commented the other, and long 
after Marse Kennedy had retired to his 
room, the older man continued to sit 

| there, tapping a polished boot reflectively 
= his cane, and murmuring, “Well now 
mt” 

Judge Ellsworth had been around a 

| race-track long enough to understand that 

the sport of kings presents a new angle 
every day. He put two and two togethei 
and was not greatly surprised to see that 
the sum total appeared to be four. He 
dispatched that night a long letter to his 
wife, and received the next day the fol- 
lowing telegram in reply: 


Splendid. Proceed carefully. Letter 


follows with suggestions 


NONE but a deiightful old campaigner 
like Judge Ellsworth could have car- 
ried out such a whimsical idea, which was 
nothing less than to switch “tracks,” and 
conduct in honor of Sanny Lou a “nine- 
day meeting’ within the dignified sur- 
roundings of Harlan Hall itself! 

Marse Kennedy was too much <f a 
gentleman to see anything but the most 
sincere and honorable of motives behind 
his old friend’s suggestion. He accepted 
crucifixion with a smile. 

“Vou are quite right, suh!” he agreed. 
“T have been remiss ine my obligations. 
Propriety requires that a young lady of 
Kentucky should be courted in her own 
home. Harlan Hall was built to serve a 
lady, and my father, suh, would welcome 
this opportunity. I shall have your aid?” 

“Mrs. Ellsworth and I will come at 
once, Kyle. We'll bring our daughters, 
and with your permission we'll invite a 
carload of the best two-year-olds in the 
country. No doubt, you'll have a few 
contenders from Kentucky, eh?” 

“I rather think,” smiled Marse Ken- 
nedy, “that Agatha Claybourne will pro- 
tect home interests. She'll have to serve 
as auxiliary hostess.” 

“My wife will be delighted,” beamed 
Judge Ellsworth. “Between us all, it 
should be the most successful meeting in 





the history of the Southern circuit!” 

“Your host and servant, suh!” 
Marse Kennedy. 

So the waif of Wolf’s Hill was recalled 
from her triumphs at Long Island. Once 
more she looked demurely into Marse 
Kennedy’s smiling eyes, received her in- 
structions, and obediently went to the so- 
cial barrier, this time to establish a track 
record in the Kennedy kingdom, and leave 
nothing undone in the program which 
Marse Kennedy had laid down. 

Fate, fingering mystically the cards of 
life, had dealt the Joker to Marse Ken? 
nedy, but everyone else seemed to be 
holding trumps. 

Aunt Sukey, transported to the seventh 
heaven of hysteria, found actual use for 
the extraordinary ring of keys she had 
carried so majestically at her belt for 
twenty years. Almost overnight, the des- 
ert of her life, under the happy rain o: 
compliments, became a Garden of Allah. 

Agatha Claybourne called out all the 
Jeffreys, and the Duncans, and the Thorn- 
hill Robinsons, even to Major Jeffrey 
Heard, once a Beau Brummel himself, 
and now reduced to a wheel chair and an 
ear trumpet. Him she ensconced on the 
sun porch close to a table whereon stood 


said 
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his favorite form of refreshments, and all 
day long he notified all who would listen: 

“If Ah was fifty yea’s younger, suh, 
Ah’d be out theah leading the field! 
Cice’o, yo’ black sellin’-plater—bring me 
some mo’ ice! Dammit, we've got a good 
meeting heah—let’s extend it!” 

Daily there were fox hunts and lawn 
parties, and nightly the ballroom re- 
sounded to the swish of skirts, the soft 
strains of music, and the pit-pat of dainty 
slippers. 

“Gawd A’mighty!” commented the hard- 
worked Cicero Jones, baring his troubles 
to the stable foreman. “Ah neva’ see so 
much speed and class in all mah bawn 
days. Us rail birds is all dizzy! Boy, 
how long this meetin’ goin’ last? Miss 
Sanny jes’ burnin’ up this track!” 

Truly, Harlan Hall seemed to be ful- 
filling its destiny. The broad estate, never 
more alluring than in the fall of the year, 
had become a vast pleasure ground where 
youth and beauty danced hand in hand 
with the last of the Randalls. 

Marse Kennedy had made his own posi- 
tion very clear from the beginning. He 
was their graceful, courteous host; the 
smiling prince of the barrier, contriving 
always to see that Sanny Lou was the 
belle of every hour, yielding her always 
to the younger set, and excusing himself 
with his unfailing: 

“Good-by, my dear, and God bless 
you!” 

And never did a thoroughbred accept 
his instructions more faithfully. He had 
no cause to reproach Sanny Lou for mis- 
behavior at the post. 


H's first judgment led him to believe 

that the winner might turn up in 
young Stacey Martin of Baltimore, whose 
sister had been a schoolmate of Sanny 
Lou’s. He told himself that Martin had 
all the necessary qualifications. Then, 
later, he rather fancied that the son of 
Llewellyn Blair, New York banker, had 
the favored position, and next it was a 
Harvard football star. But to Marse 
Kennedy's surprise, these and a n_.aber 
of others gradually melted away, leaving 
only one eligible contender, in the per- 
son of handsome Ellery Ellsworth, son of 
the veteran presiding judge. 

There was no mistaking the fact that 
Sanny Lou had passed up all others and 
bestowed her favor upon a young man 
who, Marse Kennedy assured himself, 
was eminently worthy. The Pride of 
Kentucky felt that the little play was 
almost over. He kept as much in the 
background as courtesy would allow, seek- 
ing only to leave the lovers alone. 

It was Judge Ellsworth who suggested 
a dinner to mark the close of the “meet- 
ing.” The veteran sportsman saw no 
further need of its continuance. He said 
as much into the ear trumpet of old 
Major Heard. 

“She turned down most of these en- 
tries back in New York. I put ’em in 
again to fill up the card, and make it look 
like a race. No use! Only one contender, 
and the starter overlooked him!” 

“That so?” demanded the 
“Well, let’s extend the meeting!” 

But Judge Ellsworth declined to offi- 
ciate any longer. He felt that he had 
done all he could. 

“Not a bit of use, Major,” said he. 


Major. 
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' “All we have left on the program is a 


‘get-away dinner.’ ” 

Marse Kennedy thought he understood 
what sort of an i.nnouncement might be 
expected at the forthcoming gathering. 
But when the last day dawned, and Sanny 
Lou had made no move to speak to him, 
he shouldered a shotgun, and calling his 
dogs, set off on a long tramp into the 
mountains. He was gone all day, and 
in his absence Destiny set the stage for 
the last act. 

It was all the fault of Cicero Jones, 
who paid the penalty for his carelessness 
with injuries that maimed him for life. 
Without even the precaution of a twitch 
stick, and forgetting that he had already 
told a stableboy to water the young stal- 
lion Silver Thorn, Cicero Jones led out 
Robert the Devil, pride of the Kennedy 
farm. The two stallions saw one another 


| in the dusk of the corral yard. At the 


first shrill challenge from Silver Thorn, 
the black monarch of the stables broke 
from his handler, and charged forward to 
that most terrifying of all spectacles, a 
battle to the death between two great 
stallions. In five minutes, the younger 
thoroughbred went down, with his fore- 
legs broken, and a red torrent gushing 
from his throat. Cicero Jones, face 
downward, lay crumpled now in the path- 
way of the infuriated victor. Darky 
stable-hands, paralyzed with horror, ringed 
the corral fence, with none brave enough 
to interfere. 


NTO this setting hurried Marse Ken- 
nedy, attracted by the tumult. He 


| was in time to see the slim figure of a 


girl, clad in a riding habit, brushing 
grooms aside as she flashed through the 
corral gate. It was Sanny Lou, armed 
with a pitchfork. 

“Sanny—” he shouted. But he was too 
late. The injured negro on the ground, 
striving to roll out of the way of those 
terrible forehoofs, only succeeded in trip- 
ping his frail rescuer. The girl stumbled 
and pitched headlong to the ground. Even 
as she fell, it seemed that she made one 
last effort to drive the pitchfork home. 

The picture was etched on Marse Ken- 
nedy’s mind with a pencil of fire: Robert 
the Devil, a maddened ton of murder, 
reared with straightened forelegs, and be- 
low the great brute lay the slim, helpless 
figure of Sanny Lou. 

Marse Kennedy’s heart stopped, but 
eye, mind, and hand, synchronized by 
years at the barrier, acted on the instant! 
Both barrels of the gun he carried crashed 
as one! The blasted hulk of the great 
stallion swerved in its fall—swerved by 
God-saving inches! ; 

Marse Kennedy gathered the uncon- 


| scious figure of Sanny Lou in his arms, 


and not daring to hope, strode with her 
toward the distant lights of Harlan Hall, 
crying out to the early stars: 

“Oh, my dear, I can tell you now how 
I loved you! Sanny Lou—Sanny Lou! 
Oh, my dear child! God help Marse 
Kennedy, he can only tell you now!” 

The years fell away, and he was again 
the young Master carrying back from 
Wolf’s Hill a child he had reclaiined from 
the swollen waters of the Red Sandy. 
Over and over again, he uttered his plea. 
Presently he caught the beating of her 
heart. 
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But not until they came within the 
sound of the voice of old Major Heard 
sitting in his armchair on the front 
porch did Sanny Lou show signs of con- 
sciousness. Then the long eyelashes un- 
folded on humid eyes. Her cheeks were 
very pink for a little lady who had been 
in such a deep swoon. She made a slight 
effort to free herself. 

“Put me down, Marse Kennedy. I can 
walk with your assistance, and we must 
not alarm our guests. It—it might spoil 
the dinner.” 

He complied at once, whispering under 
his breath, “A thoroughbred, suh—a thor- 
oughbred!”’ 

He assisted Sanny Lou up the steps, 
and with an arm around her shoulders 
turned her over to Aunt Sukey, who met 
them in the doorway. 

Catching the picture for an instant ere 
it vanished, old Major Heard demanded 
of the nearest person: 

“What was that? The winner’s circle? 
Well, by Heavens, I never saw one, then!” 

But this was the hour of supreme trial 
for Marse Kennedy. He ascertained over 
the telephone the extent of Cicero’s in- 
juries, gave detailed orders for the hos- 
tler’s comfort, and then went to his own 
room mechanically to dress for dinner 
His mind was in a daze, and he waited 
until he heard Aunt Sukey calling him, 
before he descended the stairs. 

Agatha Claybourne, maidenly gray 
curls bobbing around flushed cheeks, in- 
tercepted him at the entrance to the 
dining-room. She could not have looked 
more delighted had she actually sold her 
“Memoirs of Southern Chivalry.” 

“T think,” she whispered, “that Sanny 
Lou is waiting in the drawing-room.” 

Marse Kennedy bowed. He steeled 
himself a moment, and then entered the 
room, smiling and debonair, as handsome 
a figure as ever ascended the starter’s 
platform. 


ANNY LOU, clad all in white, was 

standing by the table whereon stood 
the statue of Sweet Memory. Something 
in the directness of her gaze recalled the 
child who had been so eager to obey his 
every wish. 

“Marse Kennedy—” 
then faltered. 

“My dear,” he hastened, seeking to 
cover her confusion. “I have already 
guessed it. Your heart has chosen, and 
I can only say: ‘Go, my dear, and God 
bless you!’ ” ) 

The last of the Randalls turned her 
back, and buried her face an instant in 
a cluster of pink roses that reared grace- 
fully from a vase. 

“’Fore God,” she whispered, 
starters always say ‘Go,’ Marse 


she began, and 


“must 


Ken- 


nedy? Don’t they ever say—Come?’ ” 
“Sanny Lou!” he stammered, wide- 
eved. “I thought that Ellery—” 


A demure voice interrupted him from 
the roses: 

“Marse Kennedy, sir, Ellery was only 
setting a pace under his father’s instruc- 
tions -for some one who’s been very 
courteous, but very—blind.” 

A silk kerchief fluttered from the 
fingers of the Pride of Kentucky. 

“Blind?” he quavered. “Blind! Oh, 
my dear—it is only that I have seen the 
barrier so very clearly. My years, Sanny 
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| Lou—my obligation!’ I loved, but did 





not dare to hope!” 

Over an averted shoulder, the maid of 
Wolf's Hill gave him the gentle answer: 

“Love breaks many a barrier, Marse 
Kennedy! How long you going to keep 
your lady waiting at the post?” 

The boyish blue eyes of the Pride of 
Kentucky twinkled, and the famous Ken- 
nedy smile made its reappearance. All in 


' an instant, he was again the prince of 


mechanical smile of gentle reproof. 
“Gosh,” he managed, “just when I was 
sitting here thinkin’!, Miss Ashbutter, in 
this light you remind me of Maude 
Adams. I was just thinkin’—” 

“You -were looking straight over my 
shoulder. Staring rather as if you saw—’’ 

“Maybe,” said Joseph cryptically, “I 
thought I saw an angel.” 

Miss Ashbutter giggled. 

The program on the table said that her 
name was Rolanda Martin. Long after 


| the six little blonde butterflies had danced 


in and out again for the second time 
Mr. Kelvie managed to keep the card in 
view. Could love come like that? Huh? 

She sang again later. It was “Carry 
Me Back to Ole Virginny.” Mr. Kelvie 
found himself lamenting that his birth- 
place was no farther. south than Gales- 
burg, Illinois. That was the thing about 
the kid! That was the way she had— 
even way out there on the dance floor. 
Mr. Kelvie felt it instinctively. It was 
wonderful. For an encore she sang “Your 
Eyes Have Told Me So.” 

“They do!” he wanted to shout. “They 
do!” Instead, by the laws of the game, 
he had to whisper to Miss Ashbutter that 
he hoped the girl would sing “Moonlight 
and You.” 

She did not sing again. They drank a 
fruit lemonade and Mr. Kelvie maintained 
his position as a bold, bad flatterer. Later 
as they sauntered back to the lounge, love 
found a way. While Miss Ashbutter flut- 
tered before one of the long mirrors Mr. 
Kelvie sought the smiling gentleman. 

“Listen,” he said. “I wanta make a 
little bet of twenty-five dollars with you.” 

Even the patent-leather hair of the 
smiling gentleman seemed to leap to in- 
stant attention. 

“Yes sir.” 

“IT am willing to bet you that little 
amount,” continued the gay Joseph, “that 
you can’t arrange to have Miss Rolanda 
Martin of your cabaret take lunch with me 
tomorrow at the Hollenden Red Room 
Say at one o’clock. Wanta t2ke the bet?” 

The gleaming gentleman grinned. “Sure,” 
he said. “I’m a sport. Only the lady 
isn’t—”’ 

“IT know she isn’t,” Mr. Kelvie inter- 
rupted him sternly. “Anybody can see 
that. I just wanta have the pleasure of 
meeting her. If—if she don’t wanta even 
walk out of the dining-room with me it’s 
all right.” 

“And the name?” 

“Kelvie. Mr. Joseph Kelvie, New York 
City.” 
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starters, the Beau Brummel of the bar- 
rier. 

Sanny Lou’s back was turned to him, 
her face still buried among pink roses. 
The starter bowed very low, and then ex- 
tended his arms toward the mistress of 
Harlan Hall. 

“My dear,” pleaded Marse Kennedy, 
very gently. “You are still headed the 
wrong way..... Oh, my darling—dar- 
ling Sanny Lou!” 


l = Pn ee ee eee " = ae = - ae 
| (Continued from page 52) 

Mr. Kelvie came back with a start The other bowed gravely. They always 
Business before pleasure. He smiled, a were from New York—the fat old ras- 


cals! “Ill try and put it over,” he prom- 
ised. “When shall I—” 

“You collect tomorrow night at dinner 
Same table—only set it for one.” 

With a gallant bow Mr. Kelvie pres- 
ently ushered Miss Ashbutter into a 
prepaid taxi and held out his hand. “Re- 
member,” he whispered, “I’m expecting to 
see you in New York soon. I know a 
wonderful little restaurant where your 
eyes will match the firelight on the 
walls.” 

As the taxi pulled out, a high-pitched 
giggle drifted back to Mr. Kelvie. That 
ought to sell the fall line alone. Mr. 
Kelvie sauntered back toward his hotel. 
It was a funny world. Fifteen years oi 
passing them by, then halted in less than 
a second. Martin was her name and there 
never was such hair and such eyes since 
the world began. Joe told the soft sum- 
mer night that! 

In his room, just before retiring he 
eyed the rubber belt speculatively. It 
might come up another half-inch. Maybe. 


UNDER the probing stare of daylight 
she was even more beautiful than 
Mr. Kelvie had dreamed. As he held out 
his hand in greeting, a description of a 
certain heroine in the current issue of 
that tasty little magazine “Hot Lips” 
came to mind. “Great blue eyes set like 
priceless jewels amid the elfin velvet of 
tender, pallid flesh.” 

Mr. Kelvie saw now that her hair was 
bobbed; that it tumbled out from under 
the jaunty tam-o’-shanter in a blaze of 
reddish glory. She wore a light-blue 
sweater and a striped sport-skirt. 

He bowed low over the slim white hand. 
“You don’t know how kind you are in 
coming,” he declared. “It is a real act 
of charity to cheer up the lonesome.” 
For the first time Mr. Kelvie found him- 
self thinking of the gay Joseph in a term 
like that. 

The girl nodded, rather _listlessly. 
‘“Heppner—the manager—said something 
about lunch.” 


“Surest thing.’ Mr. Kelvie beamed. 
“Righta way. Hungry, girlie?” 

as 

“So am I.”’ He laughed gayly. Funny 


the way the simplest little things made 
you laugh. “This way, girlie.” 

They sat beyond the alcove where the 
warm sunlight streamed through the tall 
windows. 

Presently the girl laughed. Joe thought 
of a tinkling bell. Without knowing why, 
he laughed too. The girl spoke: 
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Paris. France 


( Fondée En 1774 ) 


universally Pooogmpes as Creators 
of the Worlds Most Cxquisite 


PARFUMS /¢ Personality \ 45 
AZUREA Prt sce ol 


ce. ; in azure skies.” i 
PARIS —the PARIS of matchless artistry, with Dorian Gray 
its gay abandon and its refreshing splendor of its 
ever-youthful charms—is superbly expressed in 
AZUREA —an exquisite parfum of true refine- 
ment and tantalizing delicacy. 
To further emphasize one’s personality with an 
individual odeur throughout the toilette, all of 
the following world-renowned PIVER odeurs— 


AZUREA — POMPEIA — FLORAMYE 
LE TREFLE INCARNAT—SAFRANOR 
VELIVOLE — ASTRIS, etc. 


may be obtained in 


























Parfums—-Poudres—Rouges—Sachets—Eaux de 
Toilette — Eaux Vegetales — Savons —Talecs — 
Cremes —Concentres—Sels pour Bains. 


At All Good Dealers 


CHAS.BAEZ, Sole Agent for U.S. al 
118 East 16th. Street. New York City New PIVER 


Toilet Creations 


Exquisitely soft Talcs in the new sifter- 
top metal containers — Poudres and 
Rouges for the vanity bag in beautiful 
gold finished C. ‘ompact Cases and hand- 
some Miniature Parfume, purse size. 
with gold finished cap and glass dropper. 
Tales 35c each — Miniature Parfume 
soc each— Poudre Compactes $1.00 each 
—Rouges Compactes 90 ceach—Refills in 
Poudres and Rouges 40c each 
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A pipe-smoker’s 
challenge to 
other smokers 


Is there a smoker in the 
audience who can 
answer this one? 


Nearly every smoker is particular about 
the kind of tobacco that goes into his 
pipe. While he may smoke a pipeful 
from a friend’s pouch for the sake of 
companionship, for day-in and day-out 
smoking he prefers his own brand. 

And yet if you ask the average smoker 
what it is he likes about his tobacco, he 
may have difficulty in answering you. 

Mr. Joe Rivers, whose letter follows, is 
a confirmed Edgeworth smoker. In at- 
tempting to describe what he likes about 
Edgeworth, he coins the word “tasty- 
smellfulness.”” But as this does not en- 
tirely satisfy him, he puts the question 
up to other Edgeworth smokers. 

Larus & Brother Company, Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen : 


Being a pipe smoker of no mean experi- 
ence (having tried most pipes and pipe to- 
baccos) I've watched your smokers letters 


in the magazines for some explanation of a 
taste that for me applies only to Edgeworth. 
It is extremely difficult to describe this, 


because it seems to come as the smoke fil- 
ters through the mouth and nostrils at the 
end of a draw from the pipe—a sort of 


combined “‘tasty-smellfulness” that most 


satisfies the smoke appetite. 
Why don’t you get some of your smok- 
ers who can write, to describe this? 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Joe Rivers 

Probably there are any number of rea- 
sons why men smoke Edgeworth. One 
friend actually admitted he smoked it be- 
cause his wife liked the 
shape of the Edgeworth 
glass jars to fit on her 
» pantry shelf. 

However, the one out- 
standing feature of 
Edgeworth, as seen by 
most smokers, is_ its 
uniformity. Year after 
smokers can be 
sure of getting 
the same_high- 
grade quality of 
tobacco. 

If you 
not tried Edge- 
worth, send your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 42 South 21st Street, Richmond, 
Va. They will be glad to mail to you 
some free samples, generous helpings of 
both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. | 

If you will also include the name and 
address of your regular tobacco dealer, 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you: would pay the jobber. 














“I know you now,” she declared. “You 
were up to the show last night—you and 
a funny old thing all dressed up like a 
baby doll.” 

Still laughing Mr. Kelvie managed to 
nsert a hasty explanation. ‘A customer 
of mine. Miss Ashbutter. Buyer over 
at The Globe. Rum old girl, eh, girlie?” 

“Tell it to Sweenie. I'll bet she’s the 
little helpmeet.” 

“Who, that?” Joe held up his hands in 
mock horror. “Give me credit, girlie. 
Eating with her is business—just like eat- 
ing with you is—pleasure.” 

Over an upraised fork of cold chicken 
the girl smiled. “It all goes to the same 
place anyhow.” 

“Whatd’ya mean?” Mr. Kelvie let his 
language drop into the pleasant informal- 
ity of good-fellowship. 

“The stomach.”” She laughed. 

Silently Mr. Kelvie thanked his stars 
for the rubber belt—until such times as 
he could get around to exercising. They 
ate in silence for a few moments. The 
girl had a good, vigorous appetite. 

“Can you guess why I asked you here, 
girlie?” 

“Sure. Your wife doesn’t seem to look 
at things the way you do; or maybe you 
know a cunning little soad-house—or— 
or—” 

“Cut that stuff.” Mr. Kelvie uttered 
the words quite savagely. “Can’t you 
give me a little credit? Listen to this. 
It’s right on the level. You're the first 
girl I ever took to lunch just because I 
really wanted to be friends.” 

The girl lifted her head. 

“That’s a good line.” 

“Tt’s true.” 

“All since last night?” 

“All since last night.” 

The girl giggled. How did he get that 
way? 

The gay Joseph stuttered a bit over 
explaining it. It was hard to say. It 
began, maybe, with the song. He had not 
heard it for years. 

She didn’t know about that—the song 
was before her time. 

Hastily Mr. Kelvie mentioned that it 
was in his extreme youth. 

“An’ then you spoke to the manager?” 

He didn’t know what else to do. 


"T HEsirl dropped the subject there. With 
all the assurance of fifteen years of 
successful selling behind him, Mr. Kelvie 


h: _,|found it difficult to interest this girl in 
ave | - os 
| the big idea. 


They ate dessert in silence. 
“Don’t vou ever get tired of it, girlie?” 
“Tired of what?” 

“Singing around a lot of people who 
think of nothin’ but eating?” 
She was quick on the tongue. 

I have to think of eating?” 
“Not that, girlie. You know what I 

mean. A nice little home somewhere an’ 

a nice little car an’ a nice husband to 

give you all the nice things you want. 

Don’t you?” A strange Mr. Kelvie was 

whispering now—strangely red-faced and 

earnest.. Apparently this was not the life 
after all. 
But the girl was listless. 


“Dont 


She didn’t 


know. Maybe. Where was the orches- 
tra anyway? Didn’t they play at noon- 
time? 


Rome wasn’t built in a day. With a 
smile Mr. Kelvie said that he thought 
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the orchestra only played in the evening. 
This was Saturday. He would stay ove 
until Sunday night. 

“Can I see you home after youre 
through—tonight ?” 

“Charlie does that.” 

“Charlie who?” 

Charlie was the clarinet player. 


The gay Joseph laughed. “Charlie's 
outta luck tonight.” 
Anyway she only lived across the 


street—at The Mortland. 


“Tl be there anyway, girlie. What 
time?” 
She would be awful tired. Two extra 


appearances on Saturday night—an’—an 
besides— 

“Besides what, girlie?” 

Apparently Charlie provided a late sup- 
per after each Saturday night. 

“Not tonight he don’t,” Mr. Kelvie as- 
sured ‘her. “I gotta leave tomorrow 
night, girlie. You eat with me.” 

“I haveta go now.” She was standing 
up. Mr. Kelvie arose also. “What 
time?” he demanded. 

“Twelve o'clock.” 

Mr. Kelvie smiled. “Atta boy, girlie!” 
A T twelye o'clock she came out into the 
4% lounge. Mr. Kelvie arose and bowed 
And then another person stepped appar- 
ently out of nowhere and stood beside 
her. The girl laughed nervously. She 
was dressed in a blue serge dress but the 
tam-o’-shanter was the same. 

“This—this is Mr. Giller, Mr. Kelvie.” 
A rather pasty-faced little person, Joseph 
thought, with black hair parted in the 
middle and plastered in some sort of dip 
on each side of his chalky forehead. 

“Mr. Giller is the member of the or- 
chestra I was tellin’ you about. He—he 
said he would come along, anyway.” 

Mr. Giller’s eyes truculently demanded 
what Mr. Kelvie was going to do about 
it. With a pleasant nod Mr. Kelvie ac- 
cepted the situation. “Sure thing,” he 
said. “Gladda know you, Mr. Giller 
Let’s go!” 

They went. 

After supper, on the way back to The 
Mortland some one mentioned the coun- 
try. 

“T love the country,” said the girl. 

Quickly Mr. Kelvie grasped the op- 
portunity. “So do I,” he agreed. ‘Tell 
you what let’s do. Suppose I hire a car 
in the morning and you an’ I go for a 
long ride out into the country and have 
dinner at some nice little inn. Get home 
so I can make my train. Whatd’ya say. 
girlie?” 

The girl’s eyes glistened. 

“She can’t go.” 

The girl turned on the’ sullen Mr. Gil- 
ler with a flash of fire. “How do you 
get that way? I can go if I please.” 

“The lady—” began Mr. Kelvie suavely. 

“You keep out of this!” warned the 
enraged clarinet player. “You fat old 
fool!” 

The red head was tossing now. “He 
aint a fat old fool! You keep still!” 

“Dll knock him cuckoo! The dodder- 
ing old Romeo!” 

, Mr. Kelvie said nothing. Why should 
e? 

“T’m going.” 

“You aint!” 

The girl turned to Mr. 


Kelvie with 
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To get the utmost pleasure from your favor- 
ite card game, the cards must have these four 
qualities: 
1—Perfect slip, easy to deal. 
2— Big indexes, prevent mistakes 
in playing. 
3—Scientifically designed backs, 
easy on the eyes. 


4—Bend without cracking, long 
lasting. 


In Bicycle Cards every one of these qualities 
is developed to the highest possible degree. This 
is why they are the most popular playing cards 
and the most economical. 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Operating Broadcasting-Station WSAI 
Broadcasts every Tuesday and Thursday, 8 p. m. Saturday, 10 p. m. 


This Broadcasting Station, operated by The U.S. Playing Card Co. at Cincin- 
nati, is one of the most powerful in the country. Let us know if you hear our 
programs. We invite comment and suggestion. 

(Wave length 309 meters.) 
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Books for Card Players 


How to Play Auction Bridge — ex- 
pert lessons in bidding, playing, 
I IE ili iosccricnstnemnvtives 10c 

Six Popular Card Games — com- 
plete rulesof Auction, 500, Cribbage, 
Pinochle, Solitaire and Pitch...... 6c 

The Official Rules of Card Games 
—latest rulesof 300 games, 250 pages 20c 

Fortune Telling — several ways to 
read the past, present and future 
with regular cards..................+. ts 6c 

Card Tricks — feats of magic with 
PO irises cise sesilicasnsicratuionns 

Entertaining with Cards — organ- 
izing and conducting a club; private 
and public parties for holidays and 
specialoccasions;invitatior’ vors, 
tallies, prizes, menus, etc. ., for- 
CI I a vsccsiiccsssncsncstasneee 6c 

Card Stunts for Kiddies — using 
old cards for kindergarten pastimes 
including building, puzzles, cut- 
WI Gi ienncanitsnsnicttestivtntannctons 


6c 


siceisatbiciesni sie 6c 
All sev.x books—S50c 

The U. S. Playing Card Company, 

Department D-1, Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. 


Send postpaid, the books checked above. 


isis cnsnascsasatnigiaiethataidpe nasties ted 


Ma staitincsccdjnalassnligilntcipnepsbetedesseceres 


Post Office 





State........ 
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For every muscular ache 





You get quick relief with 
this simple treatment. 
It rouses the natural 
bodily forces to drive 
out the cause of pain 





N aching back, an attack of 
rheumatism, a bad case of lame 
muscles—such common ailments, 
and, when they happen to you, how 
hard to bear! What wouldn’t you 
vive for an unfailing “first aid” to 
meet these emergencies! 

In about one out of every three 
homes in the United States you will 
find Sloan’s Liniment. For nearly 
fifty years it has given just the help 
needed to so many millions that to- 
day it is as widely known, as gener- 
ally used as the telephone. 

When you use Sloan’s, it stimu- 
lates the nerves on the skin. They 
arouse the brain, which in turn 
causes the blood vessels to expand 
throughout the painful area, under 
the place where theliniment has been 
applied. Rich new blood rushes in. 

This new blood coming, fresh!y 
purified, from heart and lungs, with 
all its marvelous germ-destroying, 
upbuilding powers brings to. sick 
pain-ridden tissues just what they 
need to heal them. 

Get a bottle of Sloan’s this very 
day, and have it on hand—35 cents 





at all druggists. Just apply it—no 
rubbing is necess at it on 


gently. Immediate:, y. will feel a 
gentle warmth, a pleasant tingling 
of the skin—then, freedom from 
pain! There is no burning, no blis- 
tering—only quick, lasting relief. 


SLOAN’S Liniment—Kills pain 














| majestic calm. “I'll meet you right here 
! at nine o’clock,” she promised. 


NY road-map of northern Ohio will 
4 describe to those interested the 
charming farmlands which roll back from 
Lake Erie as you travel westward from 
Cleveland. It will give the points of in- 
terest and the character of the roads. In 
short it will be able to supply nearly all 
the details which missed Mr. Kelvie en- 
tirely. To him the roadside and the flee- 
ing landscape were only composed of a 
tossing mop of wonderful hair in which 
the rushing breeze and the pleasant sun- 
shine wove changing patterns of surpass- 
ing beauty. 

They grew more beautiful after she 
called him Joe for the first time when 
they were about an hour out. Her eyes 
were bright and to Mr. Kelvie her lips 
did not need the carmine which so frankly 
graced them. The only reference to the 
unpleasant occurrence of the previous 
evening was the assertion by Fanny— 
when she called him Joe she said her real 
name was Fanny—that no man could tell 
her where to head in at. 

Mr. Kelvie said that was entirely right. 

The driver was a careful man who 
minded his own business. He followed 
the lower ridge road which skirted the 
lake. The girl, that is, Fanny, lost her 
air of listlessness and chattered like that 
ancient literary hack, the magpic. 

“Like it, girlie?” 

“Tl tell the world.” 

“Sorry you're not home with your 
friend Mr. Giller?”—playfully. 

Fanny told Joe not to be a crape- 
hanger. 

Joe wished he could take off Ais hat. 

They ate dinner at a charming, old 
white farmhouse repainted a bright com- 
mercial green. They sat in a long low 
room and ate chicken, mashed potatoes, 
peas, cucumber salad and ice cream. 
Fanny said that the ice cream very near 
spoiled it but Joe said maybe they made 
it right there. 

Joe said he would like to paddle in the 
little creek which ran behind the farm- 
house. Fanny said he was a great big kid. 

The words were the sweetest the gay 
Joseph had ever listened to. 

It was well after three when the driver 
turned back. Sunday traffic slowed their 
progress. It was dusk before they ap- 
proached the city and the girl was tired. 
She leaned ever so slightly against the 
gray cheviot. Carelessly Mr. Kelvie 
draped his arm across the back of the 
seat. She nestled into the space. Grad- 
ually Joe drew her closer. 

“Listen,” he whispered. “Listen, girlie! 
How would you like to do this forever 
and always?” 

They rode on in silence. 
not move—did not draw 
kissed her. 

“You just wait until I get to Indi- 
anapolis, girlie,’ he cooed. “I know a 
fellow there that sells the best-looking 
diamond solitaires in existence.” 

She sat up suddenly and her smile was 
dazzling. “You dear!” she cried. “A 
great big one in platinum?” 


The girl did 
back. Joe 





| ROM Indianapolis Mr. Kelvie sent 
three night letters in something less 
than forty-eight hours. 


He also man- 
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aged to find time to see Mr. Harry 
Klinger about a few 604 blue serges. 
Also, on Washington Avenue, he pur- 
chased the swellest diamond solitaire, al- 
most white, weighing a shade over one 
carat and surrounded by numberless 
small stones, all set *in platinum. About 
to leave he received a telegram from Her- 
bronner suggesting an immediate jump 
farther west before the fall line opened 
up in New York. 

Mr. Kelvie resolved to make a flying 
trip back to Cleveland and present the 
little token between trains. 

He found her slightly listless again but 
her eyes brightened and she smiled when 
he showed her the ring. 

She kissed him and said he was the 
nicest boy in the world. 

“Come on,” he decided suddenly. 
“Let’s do it now! Let’s get married now. 
Then you can go West with me right 
away—tonight. Whatd’ya say, girlie?” 

Girlie said, rather quickly, that it was 
impossible. Hundreds of reasons. Under 
persistent questioning the main objection 
seemed to be the show. She couldn’t 
throw them down like that. In the pro- 
fession, a show—even a cabaret—had to 
go on. ; 

Joe saw the reasonableness of the sit- 
uation. He had read a story about it 
somewhere once. A clown whose little 
bov was dying went out into the ring and 
made the people howl with laughter. 

She nodded. That was the idea. 

“T’ll be back in New York in a month. 
You' write me there—at the Prince Karl 


Hotel. Tell me when you’re coming.” 
He had to hurry. Fanny said she 
would. 


OE Kelvie hit the old town like a 

plunging fullback of the days before the 
forward pass. He skipped out of the 
taxi at the Prince Karl with the agility of 
a boy of twelve. He dashed through the 
lobby and up to the window labeled “In- 
formation and Mail.” About the lobby 
were all the familiar faces incident to 
the opening of the fall lines but Joe Kel- 
vie saw them not. 

The letter was there, a pearl among 
two handfuls of inconsequential matter. 
It tingled in his grasp as he rode up in 
the elevator. His eager fingers found the 
door key large and unwieldy. 

Within, the door carefully closed and 
locked, he sat down on the bed. A subtie 
perfume stole up to greet his nostrils. 
He was smiling tenderly as he slit the en- 
velope. Blithely he began to read: 


DEAR JOE: 

I write to tell you that I can’t come. 
Not ever. I like you Joe dear. You 
were so nice. But I can’t come. I love 
you like a daughter, Joe. But you’re 
old—too old for anything else. Don’t 
you see? With love, 

Fanny. 

P. S. Charlie Giller (you know, the 
clarinet player) wants me to return 
your ring but I wont. Do I have to? 


F. 


Gradually he sagged back against the 
rail of the bed. With his free hand he 
sought his forehead and found it wet. He 
continued to stare dully at the letter 
crushed in his other hand. The telephone 
rang. He continued to stare at the let- 
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Protect Yourself Against These 
Sudden Embarrassments ! 


A chance meeting on the street, an un- 
expected invitation, a cup of coffee sud- 
denly overturned, an introduction to some 
person of note—these are the occasions 
self-possession, 
Those 
who become flustered and embarrassed 
under circumstances like these, instantly 
betray the fact that they are not accustomed 
But those who retain a 
calm dignity, who know exactly what to do 
and say, impress ocners with their fine 
from 


that demand complete 
that demand calmness and ease. 


to good society. 


breeding—and protect themselves 
humiliation. 


O YOU know the comfort of being 
always at ease—of being always 
sure of yourself, calm, dignified, 

self-possessed? 

It is the most wonderful feeling in the 
world. You don’t have to worry about 
making blunders. You don’t have to won- 
der what people are thinking of you. You 
don’t have to wish that you hadn’t done a 
certain thing, or said a certain thing. 

he next time you are at a dinner or a 
party, notice the people around you. See if 
you can’t pick out at once the people who 
are well-bred, who are confident of them- 
selves, who do and say the right thing and 
know it. You will always find that these 
people are the best “mixers,” that people 
like to be with them, that they are popu- 
lar, well-liked. 

And then notice the people who are not 
sure of themselves. Notice that they 
stammer and hesitate when strangers 
speak to them; that they are hesitant and 
uncomfortable at the table, that they seem 
embarrassed and ill at ease. These people 
actually make you feel ill at ease. They 
are never popular; they always seem to be 
out of place; they rarely have a good time. 


People are often confronted by sudden em- 
barrassments at the dinner table. Often corn 
on the cob is refused because one does not know 


how it should be eaten. Some people do not 
know that bread must under no circumstances 
be bitten into. Others make the mistake of 


taking asparagus up in their fingers. Still others 
use the finger-bowl incorrectly. 


How would you eat 





Some of the 





corn on the cob in 

Blunders People e ® public? Would you 
ake dip both hands into 

the finger-bowl at 

At a certain thea- 9 once, or just one ata 
tre, recently, a man : time? What would 
made himself con. | ‘The Famous Book of Etiquett ae ene: io pe ae 
spicuous, through a e ess when leaving? 
blunder that could What would you say 
easily have been Nearly Halfa Million Sold at $350 to the young man, or 
avoided. He entered woman, you had met 


a lower box with two 
women — probably 
his mother and sister. 
Without thinking, 
he seated himself on 
the chair that one of 


ONLY 


NOW 98 


for the first time? 


A New Knowledge 
That Will Give 
Yo:: Life-Long 


For a Ver 
Limited Time 


the women should For a short time only we are making Satisfaction 

have occupied. this amazing offer to send you the com- Wit sone sonal 
The whole secret | plete, authentic, original BOOK OF consider a “talent” 

of being always at ETIQUETTE at almost half the usual for doing and saying 


ease is to be able to publisher’s price! 
what is 





what is correct, is 





do and say Y a anita: ; d : } ; really a very impor- 
absolutely correct ou have always w anted to own the two tant social knowledge 
without stopping to remarkable books that give poise, ease, ihek sen den: goeine 
think about it. One dignity, self-confidence. Almost 500,000 easily. 
should be able to do people have purchased them at the regu- Would you like to 
the right thing as | Jar price of $3.50. If you act NOW you know how to create 
sasily as one says A . i aa aca iledacl sal 
ra bl wo — can receive the same two authoritative and Coape= seats en sfc 
g00 &- f * * > overcome selt-con- 
; ana ating volumes for only $1.98. ; ries 
Would you have ascinating volumes i ™ sciousness and ‘timid- 
known what seat to ity, how to make in- 
take in the box? Do | SEND NO MONEY | tessetions that. re 
you know who pre- sult in friendships, 
cedes when entering No money is necessary. Just clip and mail how to be an ideal 
a theatre—the man the coupon to us at once. We will send you host or hostess, an 
or the woman? Do the. —s gore 1 set and when it ideal guest? 

" : : arrives you have the privilege of giving the or oo +1 
you know who pre postman only $1.98 (plus few cents postage) Would you like to 
cedes when leaving for the regular $3.50 set! know all the customs 
the theatre, when en- Surely you are not going to let this offer of weddings, of fu- 
tering and leaving a slip by. Clip and mail the coupon NOW nerals, of social calls, 
street car, an auto- while you are thinking about it. of formal dinners, of 
mobile? dances? 




















The famous Book of Etiquette will give you 
a new knowledge that you will find extremely 
useful. It will tell you everything you want to 
know. It will dispel all doubts, banish all .un- 
certainty. It will give you ease, poise, confi- 
dence. It will make you a better “mixer,” a 


more pleasing conversationalist. It 
you from all the little sudden 
that confront the person who 
who is not sure. 


will protect 
embarrassments 
does not know, 


Free Examination Offer 

Have you ever wondered why rice is thrown 
after the bride, why a teacup is given to the en 
gaged girl, why black is the color of mourning? 

Have you ever wondered what to serve at a tea, 
how to give a “shower,” how to decorate the home 
for a wedding, a party? 

Perhaps there is some particular problem that is 
puzzling you. Perhaps there are several. If so 
why not let us send you the two volumes of the 
Book of Etiquette to-day—without a cent in 
advance? When they arrive, pay the postman 
only $1.98 instead of the regular price of $3.50. 
Read them and let them solve your little personal 
problems. Study them carefully for 5 full days 
and then if you do not feel that they are a splen- 
did investment, return them and we will refund 
your money. 

ut act NOW if you want to take advantage of 


this special limited bargain offer. For the regular 
price of the Book of Etiquette is $3.50 and we 
cannot maintain a reduction like this for any- 


thing but a limited period. So clip and mail the 
bargain coupon to-day, and the original, authentic, 
complete Book of Etiquette will be sent to you by 
return mail. It will come to you carefully packed 


in a plain carton, with _no identifying marks. 
Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 511, Garden City, 
New York. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Without a cent in advance, you may send mein plain 
carton the complete Book of Etiquette in two vol- 
umes at the special limited bargain price. When the 
books arrive will pay the postman $1.98 (plus a few 
cents pockage) with the understanding that I can re- 
turn them in 5 days if I am not satisfied and you will 
refund my money 


Dept. 511, 


| aoe 


Check this square 

the beautiful full- 
same return privile.-e. 
(Orders from outside the U.S. ar 
nith order, Leather Binding 
with order.) 





if you want these books with 
ather binding at $2.98 with 


$2.44 cash 
$3.44 cash 


payab 


ntside U.S 
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The Lamp 
with the 


CLAMP 


Pal USACANADA 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


CLAMPS—STANDS—HANGS 


Light! Better light—clear, direct, glareless! 
Get it tonight with djusto-Lite. Projects 
the light exactly where you want it—makes 
dark corners usable. And no eyestrain. 
Clamp 


5 yr. guarantee. 





\ quality product throughout 
is felt-lined—can’t scratch. 
Complete with 8 ft. cord, $5. 

Make sure you get the genuine Adjusto 
Lite. The name is on the carton and on 
the clamp. Sold by live dealers everywhere. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, order direct. 

S. W. FARBER 
141-1" 2 5. Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Prices in 8. ~ A. and Canada, brass $5. Bronze, nicke! or white 
enamel fiat. $5.50. West of Mississippi River, 25c higher. 











In crowds, in dusi- 
blown streets, you 
should protect the 
throat from infection 


Most INFECTIONS 
start in the 
mouth and throat 


HE moist, warm membranes of the 

throat form the ideal culture-bed of 
disease germs—especially when irritated 
by dust. To destroy germs before they 
can geta hold on these susceptible tissues, 
Formamint was developed. 

Whenever you are tired or run down, during 
epidemics, in crowds, or when you have to come 
into close contact with some one with a cough 
or cold, dissolve a Formamint Tablet in the 
mouth every one or two hours. Pleasant to 
taste. Get a bottle today. All druggists have it. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 





Send 4 cents for sample case of five Form- 
amint tablets. Address Bauer Chemical 
Co., 113 West 18th St., New York. Dept.B-1 
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ter. It rang again with the plaguing in- 
sistence of a child. He arose slowly. It 
rang again as he moved across the room. 

“Hello,” he answered. 

“Mr. Kelvie?” 

“Yes!’’—lifelessly. 

“Can’t you guess who this is?” 
pitched giggle. 

Like a man aroused from deep slumber 
gay Joseph shook himself. He 
crushed the letter against the black side 
of the telephone. Without knowing why, 
he remembered the thing she had said. 
The show must go on! He laughed 
loudly, as the clown probably did. 

“Do I know? Say, give me a little 
credit.” 

“You're sure?” 

“Can I forget moonlight?” 

“Flatterer.” 

“Tonight?” 

The voice at the other end of the line 


A high- 





The Flash as ‘kept press!’ Huh! You 
get a bonus and a raise, young man. 
Get to your desk and write that story 
for the home edition. Git!” 

“All of it?” Blaze asked slowly. 

“All of it? Of course!” 

“About them being lovers—all that? 
Can’t we say that she gave it to him to 
invest—” 


“Why do that? The public demands 


| the truth, young man.” 


“But,” Blaze said doggedly, “Spellman 
has a faith, Mr. Moon, that I, for one, 
would hate like the very dickens to kill.” 

“Bla-a-a-h!” It was Moon's favorite 
expression of disgust. “You young men 
give me a pain. She was a cheatin’ 
wife. Tell the story, all of it. It'll keep 
others from doing the same.” 

“But Fells is married—nice woman, 
they tell me—and they've a couple of 


| kids.” 





“They'll be divorced anyhow 
time, so what’s the difference?” 
snarled. “Go write that story!” 

For thirty minutes Blaze hammered 
viciously at his typewriter, while curious 
idle reporters and a more curious city 
editor hovered around trying to see what 
was written on the pages he laid face 
down on his desk. Finished, he read over 
the sheaf of copy, penciled in a word 
here and there, eliminated others. Then 
he turned again to the machine and wrote 
these lines: 


some 
Moon 


Mr. Moon:  Herewith 
and my resignation 


your story 


Ricuarp L. BLAze. 


He called a boy, dispatched to the 
publisher's office what he had written, 
then walked out of The Flash’s local room 
in dour silence, and headed straight for 
the home of The Daily Banner. 


UNCHERS at the Laketon Club that 
noon were startled to see Garet Moon 
slap his waiter on the back as he paused 
at his usual table, and were still more 
startled to see the publisher draw a red 
envelope from his coat pocket and give 
it to the man. 
“Got it, Spellman!” he announced as 
’ 
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the proper amount of 
“You're sure you wart 


hesitated with 
maidenly reserve. 
me? Really?” 

*“Ab-so-lu-tive-ly.”’ 

‘An’ no business?” 

Mr. Kelvie’s voice took on the proper 
shade of disappointment. “Do I ever try 
to talk business with you except when you 
make me?” 

“Bad boy! I'm at The Severn.” 

“Seven o’clock—in the lobby?” 

Presently Mr. Kelvie hung up the re- 
ceiver. Slowly and with mechanical 
precision he undressed and sought the 
cooling prickle of the shower. It grew 
dark in the little room which, for the 
first time, seemed small and dingy. He 
lit all the lights and began to dress 
He eyed the rubber belt speculatively. 
Then with the calm expertness of many 
years he sucked in his breath and began 
to draw it up. 





| THE HOME EDITION 


(Continued from page 81) 





he seated himself. “And the exclusive 
story's in the home edition today.” 

“Isn't that wonderful, Mr. Moon?” 
Spellman beamed. “Thank you, sir; 
thank you, so much. What had become 
of it?” 

“Why, simple enough—just 
thought all the time,” 
placently. Then he glanced up at the 
waiter’s face. “It was—was—” The 
words would not come! After all, why 
tell him now? He would see it in The 
Flash later. “Oh,’—Moon bit his lips; 
his face flushed,—‘“it was simple—very 
simple. You see, she—she—why, just 
the day before your wife died she gave 
it to a real-estate man—eh—um—to fit 
out a place—she was going to—um— 
surprise you!” 

*Marie!”’ 

The waiter spoke the name as though 
it were a benediction. It was almost a 
sob. Moon looked up at the man’s face 
to see a light such as he once had seen 
on the face of a nun at prayer. 

‘Marie! Spellman repeated the name 
with a caress. “It was just like you to 
do that for me—Marie!” 

Moon fumbled with the menu card. 
For a minute he stared blindly at the 
white pasteboard. Then something turned 
over in the publisher. Abruptly he pulled 
out his watch, looked at it for a moment, 
and lifted his eyes to the radiant, exalted 
face of the waiter. 

“Oh, Spellman,” he growled. “Hook up 
the table phone for me, then go get me 
some cigars—and ask’ Mr. Folsom to 
come over and eat with me.” 

He waited impatiently after calling the 
number of The Daily Flash; then, with 
his lips almost pushed into the transmit- 
ter, he asked for the managing editor. 

“Follis?” he asked. “This is Moon! 
Kill that Spellman story. .... No, kil 
i Yes, every word..... I 
don’t care if we miss every train on the 
schedule. .... Never mind Fells, we'll 
get him all right..... 
And say, Follis, hunt up that youngster 
Blaze. Don’t let him get away. ... . I 
want men on The Flash, by gosh, with 
hearts in ’em!” 


what I 
Moon said com- 
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| IN OXFORD STREET 
| (Continued from page 57) 


old man makes it easy. All that I’ve 
got to do is to bring the girl home to 
live with us—then all she has to do is 
to ask the old man for every nickel that 
she needs.” 

“Sounds entertaining,” mused 
“Sometime I’d like to take it on.” 

“Do you think I’d put you up against 
a game like that?’? demanded Jack. 

“Can’t get away to marry you today. 
Jack,” observed Pat. “I’ve got too much 
business on my hands.” 

As a matter of fact, Pat had no busi- 
ness on her hands; she only thought she 
had. 

“Business is so simple,” she announced 
to her father that night. 

Worthington grunted. “Oh, all of 
that,” he said. ‘My business is simple. 
Simple, because there isn’t any. The real- 
estate business differs from every other 
kind of business. Real-estate business 
consists in getting real-estate business to 
do. Once you get real-estate business 
to do, it’s done. The intriguing part is to 
get the business.” 

“We'll get the business,” said Pat. She 
showed her father a sheaf of letters an 
inch thick. “Hundreds of people want to 
buy houses,” she informed him. 

“They always do,” said Worthington. 

“If they want to buy,” said Pat, “some- 
body must want to sell.” 

“Everybody wants to sell,’ smiled 
Worthington. ‘What kind of houses do 
these people want to buy?” 

“Ten-thousand-dollar houses,” Pat ex- 
plained. 

“They always do,” sighed Worthington. 

“There must be,” remarked Pat, “ten- 
thousand-dollar houses that people want 
to sell.” 

“Loads of ’em,” returned her father, 
“but there’s this difficulty: The ten- 
thousand-dollar houses that the buyers 
want to buy are not the ten-thousand- 


Pat. 


, 








dollar houses that the sellers have to sell.” | 


“Pourquoi?” asked Pat. 

“Neighborhood,” said Worthingtor 
“There’s the sticker. They'd rather ° 
for neighborhood than house.” 

“Give me some _ ten-thousand-doll. 
houses in good neighborhoods,” cried Pac, 
“and the world is mine.” 


Worthington sighed forlornly—and list- | 


lessly. “There aint no such animals in 
River City,” he returned. “You'll have 
to think again.” 


HILE Pat thought, Worthington 
walked; walked miles per diem. He 
walked, not into the country; he pounded 
pavements of the city. Not the main 
thoroughfares; fear still had him by the 
throat; he couldn’t face anybody that he 
knew. He slunk into the obscure: places, 
prowled around the tenement districts, 
plowed his way through multitudes of 
soiled children, and dirty push-cart vend- 
ers. He took a new route every day. 
One day, as chance would have it, he 
turned a certain corner, and rounded into 
Oxford Street. There, suddenly, fear 
dropped from him. 
Oxford Street! Worthington knew it 
well. He had spent his boyhood there. 
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HATCHWAY is made in a 
complete line of medium and 
heavy weight suits in cotton, 
worsted, wool and mercerized 
fabrics to suit every taste and 
purse. On sale at most good 
dealers. If you have any diffi- 
eulty in getting just the style 
you want, we shall be glad to 
see that you are supplied, de- 
livery free anywhere in the 
United States. In ordering 
please state size and enclose re- 
mittance to our mill at Albany. 
A beautiful catalogue  illus- 
trating the complete line of 
HATCHWAY UNION SUITS 
in both winter and summer 
weights sent free on request. 


Men’s suits—$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; 
$4.00; $5.00; $6.00. 


Boys’ suits—Ages 6 to 16 only 
—$1.50; $2.00. 


ERE is HATCHWAY: the union 
H suit built on the buttonless idea. Knit 

to fit so perfectly, with such body 
freedom and comfort that buttons with their 
endless bother and repair expense are elimi- 
nated completely. Your wife can cross your 
underwear off her sewing list for good and 
all. You get into and out of the 


HATCHWAY 
UNION SUIT 


in no time—left leg, right leg, left arm, right 
arm. That’s all there is to it, except warmth 
and comfort all day long. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO., Albany, New York 


Woods Underwear Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada, Licensed manufacturers of these lines in Canada 
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FRUIT SALT- 


(Derivative Compound) 





for Good Health 


To clear the brain, brighten the eye, arouse keen 
appetite and inspire enthusiastic energy for work 
or play—drink a glass of water (cold or hot) 
sparkling with a little ENO’s. 

You can take ENO’sany time. _ It is particularly 
yood first thing in the morning, for then its use 
blesses the whole day with health and happr 
ness brought by a body internally clean. 

Try ENO’s. Its high standard, absolute pur- 
ity and mild, reliable action commend ENO’s 
to the use of ALL. Children love its pleas- 
ant taste. 

ENO’s Fruit Salt—Derivative Compound —as a 


laxative, has the pleasant, refreshing virtues of 


fresh, ripe fruit and is equally effective. It is 
highly beneficial for indigestion, disorders of the 
liver, biliousness, sick headache, bad complexion, 


blood impurities, corpulency, rheumatic co.v 


ditions, constipation, etc. 


At All Druggists: “Handy Size’’ 75¢; 
— “Household Size’’, containing twice 
the quantity, $1.25. If unable to 
obtain locally, send remittance to 








ONLY BY ENOL the Sales Agents, who will see that 





you ate prompily supplicd. 
Sales Agents: ILA ROLD F. 


RITCHIE & CO., Inc. 


171 Madison Ave., New York 
Toronto, Sydney, Wellington 


RUIT 
aLtT- "G 


1 Riva 5 
F.coM POUND 


DLEASANT. COOLING, : 
REFRESHING 
SALINE 


i The words ** Fruit Sait’’ and ENO, 


and the desion on the label, are 
protected by regixtration in U.S.A, 
FAX oe eritalh 
( CREAT 
Fs) 
7 8 
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j ae was a funny street, this Oxford Street 
It was only one block long; a short block, 
two hundred feet Worthington made his 
way pleasurably, up one side of the street 
and down the other. And then he took 
his seat upon the high porch of Number 
Seven. Number Seven was a brick house 
with a mansard roof, an English base- 
ment. Here was a nondescript concoc- 
tion of the years gone by. Still, it was 
home to Worthington. He had lived here 
until he was more than twenty-one; lived 
| here until he married Birdie Lawrence, 
the girl across the street. Birdie’s house 
was there, another nondescript affair. In- 
side Birdie’s inansion there had been a 
|cozy corner under the stairs. In the 
dense blackness of that corner he had 
squeezed Birdie and Birdie had squeezed 
him, long before either of them had any 
license to. He could feel her soft lips 
yet. Home! Here was his home! This 
was the house they had bought with Uncle 
Henry's money. Peace! Oxford Street 
had been a peaceful street. Life here had 
been so simple, so ridiculously easy. 
Worthington’s father had had a salary of 
three thousand dollars; people round 
about had considered him a lucky man. 
| Next door was the residence of Mr. Far- 
|quhar, dead and goné now many years. 
| Mr. Farquhar had been the big man of 
Oxford Street—a bank president, pulling 
down seven thousand dollars every year! 
He sported a victoria and a spanking pair 
of bays. Sixteen families had lived on 
this street. Worthington recalled them all, 
|all good people; Gone, now, scattered, 
|lost; lost at any rate to Oxford Street. 
And Oxford Street was lost to them; 
| Oxford Street was like a broken-down 
|old man, soiled and wabbling, a lean 
and slippered pantaloon. It was stagnant 
as the backwaters of a millpond; its day 
Was over; its dwellings were wholly unde- 
sirable, given over to shabbily clad room- 
ers; its land was worthless. By no stretch 
of the imagination would business ever 
seek this street. Builders of tenement 
properties spurned it. Oxford Street was 
suffering from nerve exhaustion, chronic, 
permanent, and complete. 
| 

ET Worthington yearned for it. Day 

after day, now, it became his objective 
| His long journeys always ended there. 
| Day after day he sat upon the porch of 
Number Seven and stared across at 
Birdie’s house. One day Pat joined him 
on his travels. Side by side they sat upon 
|the porch of Number Seven. Worthing- 
ton tried to make Pat see the street as 
he had known it once. He failed. 

“How int’rusting,” nodded Pat. “And,” 
she added to herself, “it does him good, 
old dear.” a 

“Pat,” said Worthington, his lips quiver- 
ing, “I love this house. I'll always love 
this house.” 

Something came of that. Two days 
later when he rounded into one end of 
Oxford Street, he noticed that a crowd 
had gathered at the other end. He won- 
dered. Oxford Street was not a street of 
crowds. He hastened to the scene of the 
excitement. 

A young woman in knickers was seated 
on the curbstone. Her feet were in the 
gutter. Before her stood an easel. She 
was laying vivid colors on a canvas with 
a knife. She paused to smile a chummy 
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smile at Worthington, gave him a swift, 
jerky nod. It was his daughter Pat. 

“I’m painting Number Seven,” ex- 
plained Pat. 

“Gorry,” mused an unshaven onlooker; 
“a good thing. Number Seven needs it 
mighty bad.” 

Pat took her finished canvas home. 
She called up Jack Marmaduke. “Can 
you come over?” she asked. “Got some- 
thing to show you—right away.” 

“T can’t come over,” faltered Jack; “the 
governor is—sick.” 

“Ts he sick—that way?” asked Pat. 

“He’s sick that way,” Jack told her. 

“T’ll run over and see you,” said Pat. 
She did. 

Her talk with Jack Marmaduke was 
fast and furious but it was interrupted. 
In the midst of it, the door opened and 
old John Marmaduke stalked into his 
private office, pale and wobbly, but with 
plenty of fire left in his disapproving eye. 

“What have you got there?” he de- 
manded. 


pat set her picture against the farther 
wall, stood off and eyed it critically. 





“Tt’s Number Seven Oxford Street,” she 


said. 


street I ever saw,” grunted the old man. 

Pat smiled complacently. “You don’t 
know Oxford Street and you haven’t seen 
this house,” she said. 

“What did you bring it here for?” de- 
manded the old man. “Trying to make 
another sale to my son, Jack?” 

“I’m trying to make a sale to you,” 
said Pat. 

“T don’t buy pictures,” John Marma- 
duke informed her. 

“Not trying to sell you any pictures,” 
returned Pat. “I’m here to sell Marma- 
duke and Son a fresh idea.” 

“Father sent you, eh?” spluttered the 
old man. “He’s full of new ideas.” 


“Don’t look like any house on any | 





“You’ve made money from some of his | 


new ideas,” the girl reminded him, “but 
this isn’t his idea— it’s mine.” 

“Let’s have it,” said the old man. 

The girl looked at young Jack. She 
looked at his father. Slowly she shook 
her head. “I want a written contract, 
first,” she stipulated. 

“Not in the market for ideas,” said 
the senior Marmaduke. 

“Everybody’s in the market for ideas,” 
declared Pat, “except some people that I 
know that want to get ’em free. If you 
don’t want a good idea that will make 
you lots of money in the end, I’ll take my 
idea elsewhere. There are other men that 
it will intrigue; men a whole lot easier to 
handle; men pleasanter to work with; 
men that don’t have to be bound by a 
written contract in advance.” 

“What are you getting at?” demanded 
the old man, his eyes glittering. “I never 
broke a contract in my life.” 

. “Let’s make this binding, then,” said 
at. 

“Want me io buy a pig in a poke?” 
queried old John. 

Pat quoted from a paper she was hold- 
ing in her hand. “‘If you make any 
money, any time, directly or indirectly, 
out of this idea of mine,” she said, 
“‘vou'll split fifty-fifty with me on the 
profit.’ Look this over. It binds you to 
nothing but that.” 
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In his discreet way 


he told her 


Ir had never occurred to her before. But in his discreet, pro- 


fessional way he was able to tell her. 


And she was sensible 


enough to be grateful instead of resentful. 
In fact, the suggestion he made came to mean a great deal to her. 


It brought her greater poise—that feeling of self-assurance 
that adds to a woman’s charm—and, moreover, a new sense of 
daintiness that she had never been quite so sure of in the past. 


* * * 


Many people suffer in the same 
way. Halitosis (the scientific term 
for unpleasant breath) creeps upon 
you unawares. Usually you are not 
able to detect it yourself. And 
naturally enough, even your best 
friends will not tell you. 

Fortunately, however, halitosis is 
usually due to some local condition 
—often food fermentation in the 
mouth; something you have eaten; 
too much smoking. And it may be 
corrected by the systematic use of 
Listerine as a mouth wash and gargle. 














* * * 


Dentists know that this well 
known antiseptic they have used for 
half a century, possesses these re- 
markable properties as a breath de- 
odorant. 


Your druggist will supply you. 
He sells lots of Listerine. It has 
dozens of other uses as a safe anti- 
septic. It is particularly valuable, 
too, at this time of year in combat- 
ing sore throat. Read the circular 
that comes with each bottle.— 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, Saint 
Louis, U. S. A. 
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Do you want a Dress 
like Mae Marsh’s? 


AE MARSH is delighted with this ‘(One Hour 
M Dress’! And who wouldn’t find joy in the 

wearing of a charming, graceful gown, ex- 
pressing the season’s newest lines—yet all made in an 
hour at merely a third of its cost in the shops! 

The “One Hour Dress” was designed by the 
Woman’s Institute to prove how easy it is to make 
smart, attractive clothes at home, at wonderful sav- 
ings, when you have proper instructions. It is a 
typical example of the amazingly simple methods in 
the Woman’s Institute New Course in Dressmaking 
and Designing. 

This is a new plan by which you start at once to 
make actual garments; a new method so fascinating 
that it makes sewing a joy; so interesting that you 
will want to spend every spare moment planning and 
making the many distinctive clothes you have always 
wanted, but never felt you could afford to buy. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“Making Beautiful Clothes” 


It tells the story of the Woman’s Institute—the 
largest woman’s school in the world—and the new 
lan it has developed by which you can learn at 
ome, with surprising ease, to design and make 
pretty, becoming clothes for yourself and others. 

Already thousands of women and girls in all cir- 
cumstances and in every section of the country have 
found the answer to their clothes problems with the 
heip of this booklet. 

If you would like to know how to have more 
and prettier clothes at half their usual cost; if you 
would like to be able to plan and design distinctive, 
becoming clothes for yourself or others; if you would 
like to have a dressmaking or millinery shop of your 
own or would like to earn money sewing for others 
at home, then you, too, will find inspiration and a 
practical plan in this booklet. Simply send this cou- 
pon or a letter or postal to the Woman’s Institute, 
Dept. 20-Y, Scranton, Penna., and this handsome, 
illustrated booklet will come to you by return mail. 
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WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 1] 


| Dept. 20-Y, Scranton, Penna. 

| Please send me, without cost or obligation, a 
| copy of your booklet, ““Making Beautiful Clothes.” 
I am most interested in learning— 

| How to Plan and Make Attractive Clothes 
How to Earn Money Sewing for Others 

] How to Become a Professional k 





How to Design and Make Becoming Hats 
How to Become a Successful Milliner 
The Art of Successful Cookery 


————————— 


John Marmaduke looked the paper 
over. John Marmaduke knew contracts. 
Here was a harmless thing. 

“Binds me to nothing except that,” he 
conceded. 

“You can take it or leave it,” explained 
Pat. “I get nothing unless you make 
some money out of Schedule A.” 

“Show me Schedule A,” said Marma- 
duke. Pat smiled warily and shook her 
head. “I'll attach it to the contract when 
you’ve signed,” she said. “Schedule A is 
my new idea.” 


OHN MARMADUKE had no creative 





genius. He was a man who nibbled 
eagerly at tips. It was hard to get a 
good one. He was more than eager now. 


He was only marking time. His men were 
idle. His trucks were rusting, rotting. 
His horses were eating their heads off. 
He hemmed and hawed. Worthington’s 
ideas usually were good ideas. Old Mar- 
maduke hated to be made to pay for an 
idea. But—he didn’t have to use it if it 
wasn’t any good. And it might—there 
was no telling— He scanned again the 
paper that Pat wanted him to sign. Sud- 
denly he seized a pen and signed it. Pat 
drew it deftly from him and put it in her 
pocket. 

“Now,” said John Marmaduke, “show 
me your Schedule A.” 

Pat showed him Schedule A—her new 
idea. Schedule A was brief and to the 
point. John Marmaduke glanced at it, 
read it over, tossed it back to her. 

“You tell your Pop from me it can’t 
be done,” he said. 

“Tt has been done,” said Pat. 

“When—where?” 
duke. 

Pat merely smiled. 
said she. 

“T wouldn’t touch it with a ten-foot 
pole,” declared John Marmaduke. 

“In that event,” said Pat, “I'll have to 
go to someone else.” 

“Go,” said John Marmaduke, “and give 
me back that paper I signed.” 

Pat shook her head. “I can’t do that,” 
she said, “because sometime in the future, 
no telling when, you might decide to 
make some money, directly or indirectly, 
out of my idea. I'll keep this paper as 
a souvenir.” 

Pat went to someone else. That some- 
one else was Jack Marmaduke. Jack met 
her at a dance that night. They sat out 
all the dances and talked business. 

“We've got to sell this to your father, 
Jack,” said Pat; “there isn’t anybody 
else. But we’ve got to sell it to him as a 
complete proposition. That means you 
and I have got to get to work.” 

They got to work. It took them 
months. Jack Marmaduke sketched 
| plans; he prepared specifications of the 
minute variety that John Marmaduke de- 
lighted in. He took his completed speci- 
| fications to boss artisans. He beat them 
down. They were accustomed to being 
beaten down by John Marmaduke and 
Son.” Besides, they needed jobs. Jack 
got from all these men their binding es- 
timates. Marmaduke and Son had tim- 
ber, trim, brick, cement and stone—and 
men. Jack figured costs for Marmaduke 
and Son. This thing, for Jack, was noth- 
ing short of a monumental job. He had 
| never been allowed to figure anything be- 





“T refuse to tell,” 


demanded Marma-. 
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fore. Once finished figuring, he was well 
satisfied. He could go to the bat on this 
proposition. He knew within five thou- 
sand dollars just what this scheme would 
cost to carry out. 

Patty breathlessly sold her rings and 
things. She took the money to her 
father. 

“Old dear,” she said to Worthington, 
“Jack Marmaduke wants you to get him 
an option on Number Seven Oxford 
Street.” 

“What for?” demanded Worthington. 

“He just does, that’s all,” said Pat. “I 
suppose,” she added, “you still know how 
to get an option, don’t you?” 

“TI don’t need all this money,” said her 
father. 

“You'll need it later,” Patty surmised. 

“Tl be the goat,” said Worthington; 
“and what price does Jack intend to 
pay?” 

“The very lowest price,” said Pat. 
Worthington sniffed. This was like the 
old days. “I'll get an option at the very 
lowest price,” he said. 

He did that very thing. He got an op- 
tion at four thousand five hundred dollars, 
ninety days, on Number Seven Oxford 
Street. He paid fifty dollars down. There 
was no demand for Seven Oxford Street. 

“Jack wants you to get an option on 
Number Eight—the house across the 
street,” persisted Patty. 

Worthington asked no questions. Curi- 
osity and shattered nerves have naught in 
common. He got an option on the house 
in which he had kissed the soft lips of 
Birdie Lawrence so many, many times. 
Then he got an option on the residence 
of the banker, Mr. Farquhar. Meantime 
Patty spent her spare time sitting in the 
gutter, laying bright colors on a canvas 
with a knife, doing the most ambitious 
art work of her young career. She was 
painting Oxford Street. When she had 
finished, it didn’t look like Oxford Street 
at all. But notwithstanding that, she 
liked its looks. 

She took this picture to John Marma- 
duke. ‘What do you think of that?” she 
queried. 

John Marmaduke looked it over. 
“Well,” he mused, “it might make a good 
ad for a block of houses that looked just 
like that.” 

“It is an ad,” conceded Pat. “It is an 
advertisement, done to catch the eye of 
just one man—you. That painting is a 
picture of Oxford Street, right here in 
this town.” 

John Marmaduke had looked at Oxford 
Street himself. “It don’t look like Ox- 
ford Street,” said he. 

“Oxford Street is going to look like 
that,” Pat assured him. 

“How do you know it is?” demanded 
old John. 

“You're going to make it look like 
that,” said Pat. 

“You've got to show me.” 


HEY showed him. They took him 

down to Oxford Street once more. 
They showed him the thick, indestructible 
walls of sixteen well-built houses. They 
showed him the timbers and the floors 
within those walls. They showed him 
options on those sixteen houses—he could 
get the lot for eighty thousand dollars, 
cash. They showed him plans. They 
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showed him specifications. They showed 
him estimates. 

“Who prepared these specifications?” 
demanded old John Marmaduke. “Who 
got these estimates?” 

His son shrugged his shoulders. “I did 
’em—they’re a joke,” said he. John Mar- 
maduke glanced from the papers to his 
son and back again. Within that glance 
was astonishment and pride, but chiefly 
pride. 

“Those specifications,” spluttered the 
old man, “are what I call specifications. 
Those estimates are what I call esti- 
mates.” 

“Blood tells, you know,” Pat observed. 

John Marmaduke leaned back in his 
chair. “Now what do you think you’re 
going to do?” he queried. 

“I’m going to renovate a street,” said 
Patty, “and I’m going to fill a long-felt 
want.” 

“You think you’re awful smart,” said 
John, “but you'll find you’ve missed a 
point. You can’t get a penknife in be- 
tween these houses as they stand. What 
are you going to do about garages? 
You’ve got to have garages, and you can’t 
have driveways. Every man Jack that 
you'ze going to try to sell to, will have 
a motor car.” 

“You think you’re awful smart,” cried 
Pat, “but you haven’t looked the plans 
over. There’s a garage to every house.” 

“And no way to get into ’em,” pro- 
tested the old man. 

“What about our Philadelphia alleyway 
running along the rear of the entire prop- 
erty?” queried Pat. “Twenty-five feet 
wide. That’s wide enough.” 

“You can’t get the property owners in 
the rear to consent to that,” said John. 

“We don’t have to,” explained Jack; 
“the alleyway is all on our own property, 
not theirs. It’s our alleyway. It runs 
from side street to side street. It lops off 
only twenty-five feet from the depth of 
every lot. We’ve still got room for tasty 
looking portable garages, a place to hang 
out clothes, and space to stretch legs.” 

John Marmaduke rose and shrugged his 
shoulders. “T’ll let you know tomorrow 
afternoon,” he said. 


PDURING the interim, Patty took her 
mother down to Ozford Street. It 
was a wise move. Her mother had what 
might be called the River City mind. 
The former Birdie Lawrence had, too, an- 
other pleasing quality. She knew how to 
give advice. It was invariably negative 
advice. Her favorite slogan consisted of 
one word; that word was: Don’t. Patty 
took her mother into Number Seven. Her 
mother looked out of the front windows, 
took a bird’s-eye view of the properties 
across the street and vigorously shook her 
head. 

“The outlook is impossible,” she cried. 

“You forget,” said Patty, “that we’re 
renovating that side of the street as well 
as this.” 

Then came the rub. She took her 
mother to the third floor back. Her 
mother held up her hands in holy horror. 
“You’re not going to renovate the back 
yards of those houses on the block 
beyond,” she cried. “No River City 
woman is going to buy a house like this, 
and look out on a neighborhood like that. 
The whole thing is absurd.” 
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Are you overlooking the 
most roconstructive force 
in the world ? 


F all the forces that make for health, strength 
and vitality there is none more important than 
sleep. 


Anything that interferes with sound restful sleep 
is a thing to avoid. 

Many people find that coffee—especially when 
taken at night—causes wakefulness. The stimulat- 
ing effect of the caffeine in coffee irritates the nerves, 
and may keep you tossing for hours and hours— 
when you should be sound asleep, building up health 
and strength for the next day. 


Why take chances? Why not stop coffee and 
drink healthful Postum instead? It’s a pure cereal 
beverage that many prefer for its own delightful) 
flavor and aroma, e 


Postum is guaranteed to be absolutely pure—free 
from any injurious element—as safe for little, deli- 
cate children as for the sturdiest man or woman. 


Sold by grocers everywhere! 
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“Thanks, mother,” returned Pat. “What 
I needed was a jolt. We'll have masters’ 
bedrooms, and this will be the servant’s 
bedroom, don’t you see—” 

“All the rear rooms will be servants’ 
bedrooms,” commented her mother. 

“Yes,” said Patty, wrinkling up her 
nose, “you’ve given me a jolt. It’s done 
me good.” 

She drove her mother back home, 
closeted herself with her canvas, took in 
hand a knife. It was fortunate she did. 
For old John Marmaduke’s mind, mean- 
time, had moved parallel with her 
mother’s. 

“Those rum back yards beyond?” said 
old John. 

Pat produced her canvas. In the fore- 
ground of the picture, now as always, was 
a corner house, and the garage behind the 


| corner house, and the alleyway running 


|in from the side street as before. 








But 
there was something else. 


“You look, Mr. Marmaduke,” ex- 


| claimed Patty, “but you never see! What’s 


that, there?” 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“It’s not a spite fence,” nodded Patty, 
“and there isn’t any ordinance against one, 
if it were. It’s a lattice work for Japanese 
wistaria and it’s twenty-five feet high. 
It’s well within our line. It runs the 
whole length of the block. It protects 
our garages from marauders in the rear. 
It appeals to the imagination. When a 
prospective buyer looks out of his back 
windows, he wont see anything beyond. 


His servant in the third floor, back, may 
see, but what of that? 


We've solved 
the rear view problem once for all.” 


OHN MARMADUKE glanced at the 
painting, at the plans, at the specifica- 

tions, at the estimates, the options. He 
looked at the walls of his private office, 
looked at the ceiling, looked at the floor. 
He hemmed and hawed. He looked out 
of the window for an interminable space 
of time. 

“Well, it’s a gamble, but I'll take it on,” 
he decided at last. 

Patty’s mother merely kept on shaking 
her River City head. “You'll get nobody 
to buy houses in a neighborhood like 
that,” she insisted. 


HE dickens of it was, that she was 

right. When John Marmaduke had 
remade Oxford Street, River City buyers 
came to look it over. Patty wrote per- 
sonal letters to every man and woman 
who had clamored for a ten-thousand-dol- 
lar house. There were hundreds of ’em. 
They came—they saw—they held up 
hands in horror. ‘Not in that district!” 
they exclaimed. 

John Marmaduke was the first to 
realize that the whole thing was a fiasco. 
He realized that he had been taken in by 
a feather-brained idiot of a girl, who had 
mesmerized him into the belief that her 
ideas were valuable. 

“Jack,” he roared, “I’m through with 
the Worthingtons and all their kind. And 
by Heaven, you’re through with them, 
too, or I'll know the reason why.” 

But Patty wasn’t through with the Mar- 
madukes. Not yet. She slipped into old 
John’s private office and deftly lit a cig- 
arette. She smiled at him with knowing 
eyes. 
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“T feared it all along,” said she. 

“Feared what?” demanded old John 
Marmaduke. “You don’t fear anything— 
you've got all the nerve your Pop has 
lost. Feared what?” 

“T felt all along,” said Patty, “that no- 
body in River City would buy our houses. 
In fact, my mother told me so—” 

“Your mother,” spluttered old John. 
This was unbearable. The whole Worth- 
ington family kept cramming itself down 
his throat. “You—you feared it, you felt 
it, you knew it,” he cried, “and with your 
eyes wide open, you put me in a hole.” 

“And now,” said Pat, “your son Jack 
and I are going to get you out. You 
watch.” 

Pat went home to her father, dragged 
him into a secret confab, locked the door. 
“Now, old dear,” she said, “you’re a 
salesman, and I’m not. I need your help. 
Now for the dirty coup d’état.” 


‘THE dirty coup d’état eventuated in 

due course. Ten days later, in one 
Sunday newspaper, only one, there ap- 
peared a full page ad. The Sunday news- 
paper was not a River City paper. It 
was a New York City paper. The full 
page ad carried a photograph, in perspec- 
tive, of one side of Oxford Street. Under 
one of the houses on the street there was 
a cross. The cross marked “The Former 
Residence of Mr. Farquhar of River 
City.” The advertisement was in the 
form of an open letter. It was addressed 
to Mr. Thompson, of New York; it didn’t 
say which one. It reminded Mr. Thomp- 
son of New York that he, Mr. Thompson, 
was paying three thousand dollars per an- 
num for his apartment. It reminded him 
that it took him fifty minutes to reach 
his office from his residence. It offered 
him for twelve thousand five hundred dol 
lars the former residence of Mr. Far- 
quhar, a banker, of River City. Not 
twelve thousand five hundred dollars 
rental every year. Twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars for the title, in fee simple, 
absolute, forever. Mr. Thompson of New 
York could pay six thousand dollars down, 
the balance at five and one-half per cent 
interest, on purchase money mortgage, 
payable three years from date. The six 
thousand dollars cash to be paid down by 
him was equivalent to two years’ rent that 
he was paying for his apartment in New 
York. For two years of New York rent, 
in other words, he could have the former 
residence of Mr. Farquhar of River City, 
for all eternity. By near-by trolley line, 
Mr. Farquhar’s late residence was just 
five minutes from the River City terminal 


. of the New York tubes—and only twelve 


minutes by shanks’ mare. In short, this 
Mr. Thompson of New York could leave 
the former residence of Mr. Farquhar at 
eight A. M. and reach his New York office 
at nine A. M. On rainy days he could 
sneak out of the back door of his home, 
dodge the two rain-drops that would 
descend upon the intervening space, open 
up his garage, get into his car and drive 
to the tubes. The residence of Mr. Far- 
quhar was not a country home. It didn’t 
have two hundred feet of walks to shovel 
off in winter. Mr. Thompson could take 
care of the twenty-five-foot front him- 
self. There was no lawn to keep in order. 
There was no shrubbery to die. There 
were no terraces to carry coal up by the 
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bag at the rate of one dollar per ton. 
There was a coal-hole in the sidewalk. 
The coal man would have to use the in- 
expensive chute. Stand not on the order 
of your coming, Mr. Thompson, but come 
at once—today! 

A hundred Mr. Thompsons came. The 
residence of Mr. Farquhar was sold with- 
in the week. The disappointed gobbled 
up a house next door, a house across the 
street. Inside of six weeks Oxford Street 
was all sold out, with the single exception 
of one house. That house was Number 
Seven. 

“I feel,” said Pat, “that, eventually, 
Mother will want to come and live in 
Oxford Street.” 


VENTUALLY her mother did. But 

River City came ahead of her mother 
in the rush. Just as soon as there were 
no Oxford Street houses left upon the 
market, all River City came to buy. 

“Gorry,” cried the elder Marmaduke, 
“the street’s too short. I could sell a 
mile of houses if I had ’em.” 

“We're going to have ’em,” declared 
Pat. “I don’t like those back yards be- 
yond our lattice in the rear. We'll have 
to renovate another block.” 

“Wee” echoed John Marmaduke, 
blankly. 

Pat produced his signature appended to 
a contract. “We,” repeated Pat, “though 


I can understand that you figured on do- 


ing it yourself.” 

John Marmaduke threw up his hands. 
“You’re a—you’re a Worthington,” he 
cried. 

“Let’s go,” said Pat. “You and Jacky 
and myself have got a big job on our 
hands. We’re going to redeem a whole, 
big neighborhood.” 

“That’s what we’ve got to do,” agreed 
John Marmaduke. “Look here,” he de- 
manded, “how did you happen to originate 
this scheme?” 

“Originate,” cried Pat, “me, originate! 
I have no creative genius. I’m a copy- 
cat. I never originated anything in my 
life.” 

“Then it was Worthington’s idea,” per- 
sisted Marmaduke. “I thought so all the 
time.” 

“It was my idea,” said Patty, “but I 
didn’t originate it, did I, Jack?” 

Jack shook his head. “You certainly 
did not,” he declared. 

“Where in Hades did you get the 
scheme?” demanded old Marmaduke. 

Pat snickered. “Man,” she cried, “all 
Greenwich Village is built upon that 
scheme.” 

“By golly,” old John Marmaduke an- 
nounced later to his son, “that girl is 
worth having in the family. She’s a 
money-maker, Jack, and no mistake. 
You’d better marry her and bring her 
home to live.” 

“T haven’t time to marry her just now,” 
said Jack, slowly, “but when we renovate 
those other blocks, I’ll think about it. 
And by the way, I imagine, when we’ve 
anished ’em, Pat and I will want to cop 
one of those houses for ourselves.” 

John Marmaduke stared at his off- 
spring. His offspring returned the stare. 
“Oh, you will, will you?” echoed old John 
Marmaduke. Jack watched for signs of 
impending dissolution, but none appeared. 

“Oh, yes,” said Jack, “we will.” 
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occasion. It is all a mockery of life, I 
came to feel.” 

They said, Dick and Kate, “Exactly!” 
They knew just how she must have felt 
—that content with simple things was 
just what rich people did not have—that 
they liked the simple things the best 
themselves. 

“T didn’t exactly mean ‘things,’” Bee 
answered vaguely, “not things at all.” 

They said that they knew, and were 
sympathetic, with an air of taking her 
under their own wings and sheltering her 
|from a deluge of corrupting wealth. 

Kate took Bee marketing with her the 
next day. They spent half an hour hag- 
gling with a butcher—Kate haggled while 
Bee regarded the intricacies of bottled 
and pickled pigs’ feet. Kate explained 
that she had a system—that she tried to 
keep her meat bill down to sixty cents a 
day on the average and it took planning. 
“Some nights I just lie awake and think 
it all out for the next week, carefully,” 
said Kate. 

All Saturday Kate had a laundress and 
cleaning woman. The “woman” obsessed 
the house. There was a bitter discussion 
| over some torn-off buttons which should 
| have been turned inside when the chil- 
|dren’s dresses went through the wringer. 
There was luncheon—a function devoted 
|to reproaching the children for a lack of 
manners and an exposition on the best 
foods for children. Bee was brightly at- 
tentive. And there was the evening when 
a schoolgirl came in to stay with the 
children and Dick took his family riding 
in the car with which he was so content. 
He and his wife sat in the front seat and 
in the back Bee cuddled the sleepy, eldest 
child, who had come along. They drove 
around a beautiful fringe of lake boule- 
vard. Dick stopped where they could 
get a view of the city in the distance. 
It was very lovely. Bee felt rising in 
her some clearer understanding of what 
she had come for, of what she wanted 
and was almost getting. The silent couple 
in the front seat, sharing earned rest, the 
sleepy child, the vista of city lights— 

Kate said: “You wouldn’t believe it, 
but we’ve come all this-way on two gal- 
lons of gas. It’s really a dandy little 
car to operate.” 











HEY made Bee a member of the 
| household. She was tractable in ordi- 
|nary adjustments, as Anne had long ago 
| found—or perhaps Anne had taught her 
tractability. At first Bee had the little 
guest room to herself—later one of the 
children slept with her. Moreover, Dick 
and Kate evidently had further plans for 
Bee. After a few days Dick appeared for 
dinner with an air of triumph and “the 
finest young fellow in the world,” he told 
Bee sotto voce. The finest young fellow 
in the world worked in the next office to 
Dick’s. -He was a lawyer really, but ap- 
prenticed to a law firm. Kate was effer- 
vescent over him. She declared that she 
could treat him just like one of the 
family—that he would enjoy meat-loaf, 
she knew, and that in their simple way 
they tried to be hospitable. She said 





further that her sister Anne, who had 
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three motors and a half-dozen servants 
at her beck and call, couldn’t make a girl 
like Bee content. Not with mere luxury! 
Bee wanted simple things— 

Not things, thought Bee—not things! 

The finest young fellow was called 
Morton Granger. He looked on Beatrix 
and found her beautiful. Against the 
somewhat shabby background Bee did 
stand out more than ever. Granger 
seemed to tuck away Kate’s assurances 
that Bee would be content with simplicity 
and took heart for pursuit of her. He 
came very often to the Davis house and 
they devised ways of inexpensive enter- 
tainment that gave Bee pleasure because 
she felt that the reality she sought could 
not be deeply hidden in such an environ- 
ment. She would stumble on it before 
long. So she listened to the talk of young 
Granger for many an hour while they 
went in groups of four for rides in the 
car with the small appetite for gas, went 
on picnics to the public parks on the lake 
shore, sat in the swing on Kate’s little 
porch, and went through many other 
conventional motions of enjoyment. 
Young Granger was possessed of a full 
philosophy and a sternish idealism. He 
was not opposed to riches (as he pointed 
out) but he was opposed to a waste of 
life in too much ease. There were times 
when Bee wished that they would not 
all talk quite so much about their own 
possessions and their own good times and 
always with that insistence that their own 
things were to be preferred to the things 
of luxury for moral reasons which re- 
mained still obscure in her mind. But 
she appreciated that she had found 
necessity for effort and that it should be 
honored. 

She stayed with Kate for a long five 
weeks. Kate was convinced at the end 
of the fourth week that Bee and Granger 
were making a match, in her own phrase. 
It pleased her. She referred trium- 
phantly to the surprise it would be for 
Anne, and pressed Bee to know if she 
had actually decided, and if and upon 
what occasion Granger had actually asked 
her to marry him. 

“He might be said to have hinted at 
it,” said Bee. 

“And do you like him? I think he’s 
so good-looking, don’t you?” 

Bee admitted it. There was a kind of 
Galahad look about young Granger, a way 
his head was held, a way his eyes looked 
ut on the vagaries of a stupid world, that 
was sufficiently intriguing to one who, like 
Bee, was determined to flee from things 
of the flesh. He always told Bee that 
she brought out the best in him and that 
he had never talked to a girl as he could 
talk to her. Certainly he talked a great 
deal. And she had been starving for talk 
about: the generalities that formed his 
main topic. At Anne’s, philosophies and 
generalities were, in a way, bad form. 
Personalities and happenings were more 
favored for ordinary conversation. With 
Morton Granger, Bee found it possible 
to express herself—or at least to listen to 
him expressing himself. She liked it. 

When they went on nicnics there were 
no great wicker hampers full of thermos 
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bottles and elaborate picnic equipments. 
Bee helped Kate make the sandwiches 
and lemonade and potato salad in the 
kitchen which seemed never free from the 
signs of work, and they bundled every- 
body into the car and went off. Yet Bee 
enjoyed them, perhaps a little more when | 
they were over than when they were in 
progress, when she could tuck the chil- 
dren comfortably into bed for her weary 
sister and join the older people on the 
porch. | 
KATE seemed increasingly weary. Bee 
noticed it after she had been there a 
month. She was nervous and jumpy. 
There seemed to be something under se- | 
cret discussion between her and Dick. 
Without the slightest intention of intru- 
sion, Bee could not help wondering if it 
had to do with her. She tried to probe 
Kate tactfully, but Kate seemed to be 
occasionally bristling with antagonisms 
which she could not suppress. Then, one 
hot morning Beatrix found her sister in 
the kitchen with the grocery bill in her 
hand and a look of horror on her face. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Bee. 

“Nothing.” 

“But there is. Is the bill wrong?” 

Kate sat down by the side of the 
kitchen table and wept. 

“It’s twice what it should be—and 
where’s the money coming from? I 
nearly go crazy sometimes, Bee. Trying 
to make things fit in. It’s awful. Dick 
likes a good table. I’ve got to set a good 
table. I do. But to feed the children 
and clothe them—to keep up decently as 
we must, living in this neighborhood— 
and the car and all.” 

“But you must let me help this month,” 
said Bee. She said it mechanically, for 
as a matter of fact she knew that she 
couldn’t help much. Anne had always 
given her an allowance, but she hadn’t 
sent it this month. Bee didn’t have much 
money left. 

However, Kate refused. 

“No indeed—if I can’t even have my 
sister to visit me for a month, I’d be in 
a pretty mess. No, indeed. It just 
means—it means that I can’t send Ella to 
dancing school—that’s all.” 

Ella was the oldest child. She was six. 

“Well—let me teach her to dance.” 

“It isn’t only the dancing,” choked 
Kate, her grief returning; “it’s the asso- 
ciation, Bee. You know. She’s at an age 
when she needs to meet the right chil- 
dren.” 

“But I thought you didn’t care about 
such things.” 

“Oh, not as Anne cares—not for my- 
self. It’s for my children—” 

Bee stood looking at the distraught 
little figure for a moment, then patted 
her on the shoulder. 

“Don’t worry, old girl—” 

“It’s all right for you to say that,” 
suddenly snapped Kate. “You can.” 

Bee left her. She did it with a sick 
little feeling that she had been walking 
in a circle. Here was Kate with the 
same old ambitions that occupied Anne, 
on a smaller scale to be sure, but not so 
different. Because there was so much less 
here, because the Davises were so much 
less comfortable than the Fenwicks, one 
felt that they had greater moral strength, 








greater spiritual value. But given the 
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That cloud is film 

You feel on teeth a viscous film. 
Under old brushing methods, 
much of it clings and stays. 

Soon that film discolors to form 
dingy coats. Then teeth lose 
their luster. 

Film also causes most tooth 
troubles. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth to cause decay. Germs 
breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Very few people es- 
cape those troubles without fight- 
ing film, 


Now you can do it 
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same chance—and, anyway, was the logic 
different in one case than another? 
Didn’t Kate really want just what Anne 
wanted? Victuals and drink—for herself 
or her children. 

Bee was immensely discouraged, but 
vaguely superior in her own thoughts. 
She at least saw one thing clear. If she 
did marry Morton Granger he’d know 
how to put the emphasis on something 
else—something beside grocery bills of 
whatever magnitude. He strove for 
something else already—for development 
of the mind, not of the body. He wasn’t 
hag-ridden by social convention or desire 


for wealth. 
W HEN Morton came that night, she 
was in a mood to be pleasant to 
him, a soft and mysterious mood, a mood 
for the ripening of love-making into deci- 
sion. There was no mistaking it and 
Morton did not mistake it. He took her 
for a long bus ride and they sat on top, 
and let the wind blow their hair, and 
felt very different from the rest of man- 
kind. 

Later, in the park, not far from the 
| Davis house, Morton asked Bee to marry 
| him. She had known it was coming, of 
| course, and was not excited or disturbed. 
| They sat on a little green park bench 
which doubtless had helped many a pro- 
| posal, and Bee wondered if she were at 
| last beginning to find herself. Morton— 





a fine young man devoted to a life of | } 


things that were worth while, not to ac- 
| quisitions. 
}and hardly disturbed her reveries. 
|with his arm around her shoulders and 
j}her head pressed against his coat, 
| swung with increased assurance, into fine 
|masculine patter, plagiarized from the 
ages. 

Bee became suddenly attentive. 

“T want to care for you—work for you 
|—give you the things that every man 
| wants to give a woman—” 

“T don’t want much,” said Bee. 

“A little home—a little car—and as I 
get on, and I’m getting on very well, we 
could travel. Of course, it would be a 

little hard at the start, but you can get 
very good flats for forty a month and 
you see I’m making already about two 
hundred.” 

Was this what she had been waiting 
for, thought Bee. Where was the sweep 
of emotion that: she wanted to carry her 
| off into a region where she would not 
| have to think of possessions? He went 





} 
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jon talking of flats—little cars—all the 
| practical things which rise to the surface 
‘of a man’s mind after he has picked out 
| the woman to share them. W hy, this was 
what Bill had offered, only in miniature. 
| Only of course Bill wouldn’t have to work 
| for it, and this young man would. That 
ennobled Morton— 

“T have been wondering if possibly you 
{would like to write your sister about 
| us—”-he said. 

“Kate—why write?” 

“No—I meant Mrs. Fenwick. You 
know the Fenwick business is enormous, 
and if I could get a hand on that we 
might move to Cosmopolis—and there, 
with your sister’s connections, and your 
own acquaintance—” 

Bee stirred—turned to look at the 
Galahad profile, but it was rapt. Rapt in 
plans, in ambition— 








His first words were of love | 
Then | 


he | 
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“Why,” thought Bee, “he’s already 
thinking of what victuals and drink I 
could get for him!” 

She stood up, shaking him off. 

“I must get back,” she said; “it’s damp 
—awfully. They’ll be wanting me.” 

“T want you here,” he said, and tried 
to embrace her. But she was resistant 
now. 

“Oh, not too much,” she said. ‘“Any- 
way, I think you'd better forget about 
me. I’m not at all the sort of person 
you want. Not at all.” 

His response, his small passion cheated 
and becoming viciously angry, proved 
what she had thought. She had a sudden 
memory of Bul, taking his refusal with 
calmness and consideration. There had 
been nothing about Bill except the droop 
of his shoulders to indicate how much he 
had been disappointed. Strange—until 
this minute those discouraged shoulders 
of Bill had never hurt her. She saw 
them clearly while Morton Granger raged 
about the: way she had led him on and 
now threw him down. 


E was difficult. But she made him leave 

her a block from her sister’s house. 

She didn’t want any family scene about 

this. Of course, she would have to leave 

Kate’s house now. Kate couldn’t be buy- 

ing groceries for her, anyway. She’d have 

to go—somewhere. It didn’t matter much. 

Everybody was alike. Bill had said: “It’s 

the universal preoccupation—victuals and 
drink.” Perhaps he was right after all. 

She unlocked the door of her sister’s 
house and stole softly up the stairs to 
her bedroom, trying not to disturb Kate 
and Dick. They did not hear her for 
they were talking in their own room. A 
crack of light shone under the door. 
Beatrix sank down in a hard little rocker 
by her window and did not turn on the 
light, fearful of waking Ella, who shared 
her bed. The walls were thin—it was not 
her fault that she heard what she did— 
the broken tones of a woman who wept 
and was being comforted. It was Kate's 
voice. 

“T’ve always welcomed my children, 
but it’s hard to know what we are to do 
with another, Dick. We've scrimped and 
managed and tried to keep decent and 
hold our heads up— It seems so beastly 
to feel like this, and I’ve worried and 
I didn’t want to tell you, but I’m getting 
so cross and nervous. Just think what 
it means—illness, hospital and doctor 
bills—” 

Then there was the man’s voice, a tone 
strong possibly from necessity and very, 
very gentle: 

“It’s hard, dear—but it’s life. And 
you know we couldn’t spare one of the 
children, could we—even the new one. 
We'll find a place for him all right. And 
we do have to manage and it’s hard, but 
we're awfully happy, Kate. And you 
are wonderful—always.” 

The sob turned into a little laugh the 
made the listening Beatrix intoleral 
lonely. So that was what was on Kate’s 
mind. That was what went on under- 
neath the mock battle with grocery bills 
—this desperately real and sweet en- 
counter with life. Poor Kate—yet lucky 
Kate. 

She made a noise of opening her door 
and the sounds in the next room ceased 
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on the instant. Only Kate called, after 
a minute: 

“Just in, Bee?” 

“Just this minute.” 

“Have a good time?” 

“Oh—yes.” 

“There’s a telegram on your bureau 
by the way. Came about eight o’clock.’ 

Bee sought for it and found it. The 
message was from Anne and it said: 

“Come back if possible. Everett very 
sick. Please. Anne.” 

They all spent the remainder of the 
night helping pack Bee’s things. Dick 
telephoned for train schedules and Kate 
exchanged a glance or two with him which 
seemed to say, “And we were wailing 
about our troubles!” Bee left on an early 
morning train. Kate asked her something 
about Morton Granger and Bee found it 
easy to say in the rush of departure, 
“Oh, that’s off, absolutely. I just didn’t 
care about him.” 

Then she forgot it. 


ON the way back to Cosmopolis she 
thought of both Kate and Anne more 
tenderly than she had in years. There 
seemed to be so much to do for them 
There must be some way to get Kate 
away for a couple of months’ rest now 
before the new ordeal. As for Anne— 

The chauffeur met her and confirmed 
her fears for Everett. He had typhoid 
fever. 

The Fenwick house was not the same 


| Its luxury was struck as if by lightning 


by the vivid flash of this battle with 
death. Fear pervaded it. It occurred to 
Beatrix that Anne and Everett must have 
been very good to lots of people. There 
were so many people who wanted to know 
how Everett was, who wanted to do 
things for Anne, and the sympathy was 
as great in the kitchen as in the messages 
that came from country club verandas. 

But Anne did not care. Anne was 
again as Bee had seen her once, on the 
night of her engagement, quite beside her- 
self. She was terrified for fear her hus- 
band would die, and it appeared that 
existence without him was impossible for 
poor Anne to conceive. 

“Tf it should happen—I’d have nothing 
in the world,” she said in one of the 
talks in which she clung to Bee so des- 
perately. “He’s been so close to me. 
We've done everything together. I just 
couldn’t go on—I couldn’t—” 

She was an overfed, pinkish-fleshed 
absurd-looking matron in the midst of 
her distresses, but Bee was gifted with 
clear sight these days. She saw straight 
through to Anne’s truly anguished soul 
and was humbled becatise she didn’t care 
for anyone as did Anne and Kate. 

For two weeks they battled with every 
aid of science and at the end of that time 
Everett was saved. For the first time in 
her life Anne had reduced her weight 
without effort. She became herself again, 
important, bustling, proud now of the at- 
tention that Everett’s illness had received, 
able to write sweetish notes of thanks for 
flowers and to make plans for a trip to 
Europe when her husband should be well 
enough. She found every known luxury 
for the sickroom and called them and 
their prices to Bee’s attention. Bee be- 
gan to feel less useful. The crisis was 
over, here, and she and Anne had made 
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some plans to help Kate, after Beatrix | 


had told something of Kate’s difficulties. 
Bee was foot-loose again and her philos- 
ophy of scorn had been eaten into. She 
no longer had anything. 

Then one day Bill Friskett came back. 
Anne saw him first. He had been in the 
East on some business trip, with side en- 
gagements on Long Island. Bill contin- 
ued to be sought after. But one night his 
car appeared in the Fenwick drive and 
Anne, the glimmer of a satisfied smile on 
her face, sent a maid to hunt up Beatrix 
while she herself stood talking to the im- 
portant Bill. When she heard Bee’s foot 
on the stairs she went to meet her and 
took her first into the library and closed 
the door. The two sisters stood and 
looked at each other for a minute, and 
Mrs. Fenwick was as embarrassed as Bee 
was surprised. 

“Listen, Bee,” said Anne, “when Everett 
was sick I got thinking. Of course you 
made me very cross running off to Kate 
like that and snubbing Bill Friskett. But 
you’ve been like my own daughter. I 
mean—I just want to say—that you 
mustn’t let any foolish thing I may have 
said months ago influence your judgment. 
Everett wants to settle something on you 
for the way you helped us out and he’s 
going to. You know how he is—you 
can’t stop him! He’s so generous. And 
Bee—of course, I didn’t mean for you 
to marry Bill Friskett unless you care for 
him. You know that?” 

“I know,” answered Bee, and Anne 
gave her a warm, moist kiss, and sent her 
in to see Bill. 

“Well, Bee,” Bill greeted her easily. 
“it’s been a long time since I’ve feasted 
my eyes.” 

“Feast away.” 


R= led him into the long sun-room 
with its black and white marbled 
floor and quaint benches. He looked at 
Bee and looked away again. 

“T’m here on a fool’s errand, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Are you?” asked Bee. 
self a little palpitant. 

“About that thing you said—living only 
by victuals and drink. The damned thing 
haunts me. I decided that—” 

“Oh,” interrupted Bee, “that didn't 
mean anything. I’ve found out a few 
things since I saw you last, Bill, and one 
of them is that nobody could live upon 
nothing but victuals and drink. Nobody 
does. That old nursery rhyme was bosh. 
It isn’t possible. You couldn’t—your- 
self.” 

“You don’t say! 
heard my theory—” 

“Must I hear it?” 

“Well, I went to a lot of work about 
it,” argued Bill, “but I could waive dis- 
cussion of it. On one condition only, 
though. That is, if you will—” 

She looked up at him gravely and saw 
in his eyes something very beautiful. It 
was something she recognized. She had 
seen it in Kate’s eyes, in Anne’s eyes. It 
was something to take chances for, to 
make sacrifices for, to bank on— It was 
there in this plump, rich man as it had 
not been in the Galahad-profiled lawyer, 


She was her- 


But you haven't 


| 








irrelevant to circumstance, superior to the | 


flesh. It was there to stay. 
“T will,” said Bee. 
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must have exquisite nails 
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mother. Housekeeping—the endless 
demands of her adorable babies—her 
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besides all this, she herself must be 
always well groomed—attractive— 
ready for the unexpected. 

Thanks to Cutex she can, with only 
a few moments each week, have lovely 
well groomed nails. The two simple 
steps in the Cutex manicure take only 
five minutes. Performed twice a week 


they keep the nails exquisite. 
First all ragged dry cuticle must be 


removed and a soft and unbroken rim 
left in its place. Just dip an orange 
stick wrapped in cotton into the bottle 
and with it work around the base of 
each nail. The dead dry cuticle is 
softened, loosened—rinse the fingers 
and it wipes away leaving a smooth 
shapely nail base. Just pass the moist 
Cutex orange stick under the nail tip 
and the nails arewhite and transparent. 


Then—bewitching touch for lovely 
hands—polished gleaming nails. Cutex 
has lately perfected a wonderful new 
Powder Polish that gives a charming 
delicate lustre quickly and easily. A 
re Ly strokes of the nails across 

e palm leaves them lovel lowi 
like jewels. And this ereill re. 
lasts and lasts. 

In five minutes these two opera- 
tions have transformed your nails— 
even the most neglected ones, to lovely, 
gleaming things that add to the charm 
of your whole personality. 

If you prefer liquid, cake or paste 
polishes, Cutex has them too. Each is 
the best of its kind and costs only 35c. 
Complete manicure sets come for 60c, 
$1.00, $1.50 and $3.00, at all drug 
and department stores in the United 
States and Canada and chemist shops 
in England. 

Introductory Set — 
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Fill out the coupon and mail it with 12¢ in 
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(Comfort), emery board and orange stick. 
Address Northam Warren, 114 West 17th 
St., NewYork, or if you live in Canada, Dept. 
R-i1,200 Mountain St., Montreal, Canada. 








Name 


NORTHAM WARREN, Dept. R-11. 
114 West 17th St., New York 


I enclose 12c in stamps or coin for New Introductory Set 
containing enough Cutex for six manicures. 
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Lig Money 
in Music 


A Conn instrument offers you a prof- 
itable career or a well-paying side-line, 
as you choose. Thousands are making 
big money with Conns; so can you. 
The demand for players of saxo- 
phone, trombone, cornet, trumpet, 
tuba—in fact all wind instruments— 
is increasing. Popular orchestras for 
dance, vaudeville, phonograph re- 
cording and similar engagements need 
players. Directors search constantly 
for new material. | 
Choosing a Conn instrument is your 
first step in winning recognition. For 
Conns are known everywhere as the 
“instruments of the artists.” They are 
easier to blow; perfect in scale; most ree 
liable in action; beautiful in tone. Let us 
explain to you fully their exclusive fea- 
tures. Conns cost no more than others. 











Some Famous Conn Artists 


Upper Left: John Philip Sousa, Director 
Sousa’s Band. Right: Bohumir Kryl, Direc- 
tor Kryl’s Band. Lower : Isham Jones, 


Director Jones Orchestra. Right: Paul Biese, 
Director, Biese’s Orchestra. 
FREE TRIAL: EASY PAYMENTS. Send postcard for 
details. Highest honors at world expositions. 
Dealers and agents throughout the country. Factory 
branches in principal cities. 


C. G. CONN, Ltd., 1135 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
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THE VALLEY OF AJALON 


(Continued from page 32) 





thought that it was wicked to let any 
man kiss her before she was married; 
it’s Deborah Latimer, who closed the 
doors of her house to a boy who lost 
his head and kissed her hand. Look 
close—I’ve not changed; there’s nothing 
in me base or light—you can’t make me 
so. Look closer—you should be on your 
knees, asking forgiveness for what you 
think of me.” And blind and relentless, 
the eyes would fling back to her their 
shameless challenge: “Dennis last; next 
time why not try me?” 

Oh, some time, some dreadful time, 
Keith would see that look, he would hear 
those whispered words, that slurring 
laugh—some time he would learn that 
men held her cheap; and underneath the 
rage that would spring to her defense 
like a sword, wonder would stir, cold and 
sick—wonder whether all the world with 
its contempt was wrong, and he, with 
all his reverence, right? And if even a 
shadow of that wonder touched him, 
they were lost; they were lost forever. 


SHE straightened abruptly, pushing the 
hair back from her brow. There was 
a clock striking ten. But this was mad- 
ness, weeping away the precious minutes 
of respite, instead of seeking the way 
that was to lead them out of this night- 
mare into safety and peace. He would 
be back now so soon—ten minutes to 
the station to leave Devereaux and 
Duroc, twenty minutes for the seven 
miles to Blondel’s villa—twenty back; 
perhaps he would stop for a liqueur and 
a cigarette..... 

Well—but what next? What should 
she tell him when he came swinging 
through that gate in a scant half-hour 
to catch her in his arms, flaming with 
youth, filled with laughter, filled with 
talk, filled with dreams and visions— 
what was she to tell him that would not 
strike those singing things dead, and yet 
would gain her end? How should she 
tell him that they must seek another 
garden, to which no trespassers should 
enter, friend or foe? 

Ever since that blinding moment in 
the arbor, she had known that this was 
the end—the end of Fontainebleau and 
the fawn-colored rabbits—the end of gay 
suppers under the stars with only one 
lady for so many laughing gentlemen— 
the end of the Beaux Arts, of Keith’s 
fine plans—or dreams of a bright future 
—of a dead past—of any compromise 
with any world. This was the end; she 
knew at last that Debby Latimer was 
not of the stuff of which they fashion 
heroines and martyrs; she was wrought 
of something more frail and rebellious. 
Alas, alas, it was only a poor girl that 
they were stretching on their rack, and 
if they turned the screws even once 
more, she might cry out her dreadful 
secret, and Keith would know—he would 
know that they had failed. Never should 
he know that; all that stood between 
them and destruction was his belief that 
it was well with them—his touching, his 
heartbreaking confidence that they had 
all in life that was worth having. 


_tulle—too frankly 


He believed her fashioned of none but 
lovely elements, gay and strong and in: 
corruptible, a creature of air and fire and 
snow, untouched by so much as an un- 
worthy dream. She had almost believec 
it herself. Had he not told her this a 
thousand times? Oh, he had told he 
nothing else! How, then, could she turn 
on him, her heart’s beloved, and tell him 
that she was unworthy of his love, since 
it did not suffice her—that his arms held 
no Francesca, no Isolde, no Guinevere, 
thrilled and exalted, but a desperate and 
distracted girl, homesick to her bones for 
her lost heritage—her heritage of peace 
and security and pride, flung away for 
a handful of moonlight, a heartful of 
words? Oh, why had no one told her 
what she was going to? Why had they 
all been in a conspiracy to trick her— 
all the poets, all the chroniclers, all the 
singers, all the world? “Love is enough; 
love is enough,” they sang—liars and 
deceivers and cheats! She loved him 
better than her soul, better than her life 
—and she bent her head and wept again, 
like a beaten child, because her great love 
was such a little thing. 

Too little to console her for any one 
of the trifling anguishes that beset her 
days—that kept her here a prisoner in 
her garden, afraid to cross its threshold 
because of what she might find crouched 
around the corner. She had not left it 
since Wednesday. On Wednesday she 
had taken her courage in her hands and 
fared bravely forth to Paris; she needed 
a new hat so dreadfully—something wide 
and gracious, to hide the shadows under 
her eyes; but at Félice’s, where she had 
always found the prettiest ones, they had 
to all intents and purposes shown her 
the door, with furtive glances over their 
shoulders at the black ostrich boa and 
jetted tabs of the massive back of an 
obviously British dowager who was sit- 
ting in Debby’s own favorite corner, be- 
fore her own favorite mirror, with her 
own favorite salesgirl trotting solicitously 
about her. How could love cure the 
suffocating rage that whipped through 
her blood at Feélice’s hurried murmurs. 
“No, no, Milady; a thousand regrets but 
nothing today that would possibly please 
Milady. Chez Susanne, perhaps, near 
the Madeleine—” 


AND swallowing something far more 
salty than ‘tears, she had gone to Su- 
sanne’s where lacquer-haired minxes with 
geranium-tinted lips tilted exquisite ab- 
surdities over the noses of prima donnas 
from the Comique, and dazzling young 
things of less prominence but more as- 
surance from the Folies Bergéres, and 
opulent creatures, perfumed and pearled 
and languid, from Rio and the Argentine. 
A deft-handed piece of impertinence had 
divested her of her flowered toque with 
a shrug and a smile, and flicked hats on 
and off of the small dark head with as- 
tounding nonchalance. 

“No, no, not the white—frop virginal 
—or does Madame find that diverting? 
No? Madame a raison! Nor the black 
adventuress; pas 
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nécessaire de s’afficher, mn’est-ce pas? 
This rose, perhaps? 
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Ah, oui, the rose- j 
color assuredly. Coquette, romantic, a ol 
little reckless, a little discreet—it was 


November 5 to 104% 


made for Madame! Quelle allure, hein, 


Giselle? Epatant, tu trouves, Gene- 
vieve? Oh, a thousand times yes, 
Madame! Four hundred and fifty-four 


for Madame. Merci, Madame! You 
wear this, and we send the little gray 
one? To Fontainebleau? © Ah, out, 
Madame! To Lady Latimer? Ah, ah— 
ak, oui, Madame!” 


LONG after she had passed the Made- 

leine, she had felt her eyes and lips 
burned at the memory of that brazenly 
diverted gaze—she felt them burning now. 
She had held her chin tilted bravely up 
under the rose-pink hat, but her lips had 
trembled; they trembled now. 

She had felt so sore, so battered, so 
stained in her pretty gray frock and her 
pretty pink hat, but it had not been love 
that she had longed for to comfort her 
distress; it had been something homely 
and contemptible. O Passion, O Ro- 
mance, your traitorous handmaid had 
stood tremulous and forlorn in those 
bright streets, longing with an aching 
heart, an aching head, for a cup of Eng- 
lish tea. Soothing, golden—there was a 
little place on the Rue St. Honoré where 
they made it perfectly—where they 
served it with brown crumpets, and fat 
slices of English fruit-cake, and thin slices 
of bread and butter. Just so Benting 
used to bring it every afternoon to her 
little sitting-room in Latimer House, with 
Henry following close on his heels, to sit 
in the great chair beside the lamp, resting 
his tired head on one long hand, and his 
tired eyes on her bent face. How kindly, 
how patiently they had smiled at that 
wayward child—oh, Henry, Henry, that 
wayward and wicked child, who had ill 
requited your patience, and who, twice 
treacherous, longed for the lamplit room 
and the singing kettle as a shipwrecked 
mariner, deep in tropic beauty, gorged 
with strange fruits and flowers and birds, 
would kneel on the silver strand of his 
Paradise, turning despairing eyes toward 
the small lost lights of home. 

She had not gone to the little tea-shop 
on the Rue St. Honoré; she was afraid. 
Nancy Magregor always haunted it when 
she was in Paris, and Nancy’s bright- 
haired Sheila had been her godchild. In 
that very shop, not a year ago, they had 
sat chattering over scones and tea-cakes 
of the splendid party that the great Lady 
Latimer was to give that radiant mite 
when she was seventeen instead of seven. 
Debby was to present her at court— 
Debby was to give her her pearls—Debby 
was to dress her in her first evening-frock 
of tulle and white satin, with silver rose- 
buds lurking in the folds. Nancy had 
wrinkled up her darling freckled nose, 
and pushed her sandy hair back from her 
brow, and laughed as rapturously as 
Sheila over the joy of having such a 
potent and spendthrift ally for a best 
friend. Nancy was poor and none too 
pretty; she wore dreadful clothes and 
wrote amusing letters to the fashion pa- 





pers about the ravishing ones that people 
were wearing in Paris; she lived a day’s | 
walk from anywhere in Scotland, with a 
wretched bear of a hushand that she bul- 
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T isa real comfort to know 

that you have pure, reliable 
products in your medicine 
cabinet whenever an emer- 
gency arises, or your phy- 
sician advises their use. 
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for the preservation of sound 
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AmazingRomance 
Ever Written 

Come out of the 
humdrum of daily 
life into a marvelous 
new world — where 
you can lift your eyes 
and read the story of 
the heavens, see into 
the depths of earth and 
ocean, view the activities 
of invisible life, look back to 
the dawn of the human mind, 
watch man as he solves the thrilling mys- 


teries of life and time and space. All this 
The Outline of Science offers you, for it is 


A Revelation of the 


Secrets of Science 
The Free Book Tells You All About It 










Story of 


THE OUTLINE 
OF SCIENCE 


In A Profusely Illustrated 
Story-Booklet 


FREE TO YOU 


The interest in this epoch-making work 
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ers have prepared for free distribution 
a most interesting and strikingly illus- 
trated brochure so that everyone may 
have the whole story of the most im- 


rtant publishing event in many years. 
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half-tone pictures of scientific marvels, it shows 
how the four magnificent volumes of The Outline 
of Science describe the whole wonder-world of 
science. This fascinating booklet is yours free— 
send the coupon—no obligation and no expense. 


The Whole Thrilling Story 
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3 superb illustrations. 
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lied and flattered and adored. Nancy had 
everything—rooms full of books and ba- 
bies and flowers—fireplaces and puppies 
everywhere—fogs to walk through and 
candles to come home to—it wasn’t fair 
that one girl should have all that, and 
another nothing but moonlight, and a 
lover, anda garden. 

She had loved Nancy so—she loved her 
so now; she wanted her so dreadfully, 
dreadfully. But if Nancy had been at 
the Rue St. Honoré on Wednesday, she 
would have turned her merry, freckled 
face away, feigning not to see her. 
Nancy was Henry’s cousin; one night she 
had told Debby, while they were brushing 
their hair after a party, that she thought 
Henry the finest man in all the world, 
and Debby the luckiest girl. If she could 
know how lost that lucky girl was, weeping 
amid the ruins of her feast—how fright- 
ened, how despairing, would she not pity 
her? Did good women ever pity bad 
ones? No, but that was absurd—that 
was grotesque—pretending even for a mo- 
ment that Deborah Latimer was a bad 
woman! Women who were bad must 
know it, must feel it—something must 
coarsen in the very fiber of their bodies— 
they would be brazen and unashamed, not 
outraged and defenseless, and sorry, sorry, 
sorry for themselves and their piteous 
plight. 


N®! Debby Latimer brought both 
clenched fists down on the table with 
a violence that made the crystal glasses 
dance. She was a bad woman, as bad as 
any one of them. She was worse—she 
was a bad sport. She didn’t know how 
to be honest any longer, not even with 
herself. She had lied and cheated and 
tricked so eternally that it had ceased to 
become a penance; it had become a dear 
luxury. Well, that was done, too. To 
Keith she would lie while she breathed; 
to Keith, with whom she was to have 
drunk deep from the well of truth—to 
Keith, who was to have been comrade to 
her every thought! What spell had the 
moon cast in that old garden, that they 
had dreamed such dreams? Truth, that 
child of sunlight, for those conspirers? 
Well, Keith should have his lies; but to 
her poor self, she would tell the truth. 
Her lips would deny it every hour, but to 
her heart she would whisper all those for- 
bidden and terrible things. To her heart 
she would say: “You are a thief. You 
have no more right to steal happiness 
than you have to steal bread. You stole 
yours.” To her heart she would say: 
“You are a sinner, but don’t flatter your- 
self that you are a great sinner. You 
can’t be a great sinner, and a little lady. 
You, with your lost drawing-rooms and 
your pink hats, are a little lady.” To her 
heart she would say: “You are a coward. 
You wont face facts; come, face this one: 
The wages of sin are not death; they are 


life. You are sentenced for life. Stop 
crying—for life.” She would say to her 
heart— 

There! There it was—Keith’s horn. 


He always blew it—once at the edge of 

the forest to say: “I am coming.” Once 

at the marketplace to say: “I am hurry- 

ing.” Once at the corner of the street, 

to say: “I am here.” That was the one 

from the forest, still faint and far off, 
| but too near—oh, too near. 
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I Have Found Out 

How to Get Rid of 

Superfluous Hair 
“ih Once 


Here’s the Secret 


I had become utterly discouraged 
with a heavy wth of hair on my 
face and lip. had tried every sort 
of depilatory and electrolysis and 
even @ razor. a BF couldn’t get 

it. 

Then Imadeawon- 
derful discovery. | 
found a simple 
method by which | 
removed the hair at 
once and most won- 
derful to relate, it 
keeps the hair re- 
moved. My face is 
now as smooth as a 
baby’s, not only free 
from superfiu- 
ous hair but 
>, from pimples 
‘:} and blemishes 
Ihave explained 
this discovery 
% to thousands of 
* women who 
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plain it 
to you if you also 
have superfluous 
f hair. It isn’t like 

anything you 
haveever used. It 
is not a powder, 
paste, wax or liquid, not a razor, not 
electricity. It causes no itching or 
burning and leaves no scars. As 
easy to use as your comb or brush. 


Send for Free Book 


A book that tells just how this wonderful 
method gets rid of superfluous hair is free upon 
request. Don’t send a penny—just a letter or 
post card. Address Annette Lanzette, Dept. 
686 Care Hygienic Laboratories, 204 S, Peoria 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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HE stumbled to her feet, reaching 

to the table for one of the crumpled 
napkins, dipping it in the silver water 
from the bowl, drenching her face in it— 
there went the honest stains of tears, the 
honest flush of anger, the honest marks 
of pain and passion and despair. She 
must turn another face to her lover when 
he came striding through the gate to greet 
her—well, she and her accomplice, the 
moon, would manage it between them; 
they were old hands at magic and trick- 
ery, the moon and she. How bright it 
shone tonight, how cruelly, how intoler- 
ably bright! It was always shining; it 
seemed to her that she was drowned and 
suffocated and dying in moonlight—that 
there was no way out of it. It was al- 
ways there—now a little silver bow hung 
in a pale sky, now a great bubble shin- 
ing above the trees, now a tarnished and 
broken shield, swinging off into space only 
to return. Always coming—or going—or 
there. Sometimes she felt as though 
there were no honest light left in all the 
world and that she moved in some strange 
place, far from sunlight and firelight and 
candlelight—some strange and _ terrible 
and lonely place, lit only by that treach- 
erous magic. The valley of Ajalon—‘“and 
thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon”— 

There was the horn again—at the mar- 
ketplace. Debby wrung her hands to- 
gether despairingly; quick, quick—she 
must find words for him, to match her 
shining face—words that would lead him 
far away, unsuspecting and content. She 
would say to him: 

“When you leave me for even a mo- 
ment, I am lost and undone. I can’t live 
without you—I can’t breathe. Don’t go 
away from me again; don't leave me 
again. Forgive me, forgive me—I can’t 
share you any longer with your towers 
and your churches and your bridges. 
Take me away from them, and build me 
a palace out of our moonlight and our 
dreams and our love. When everything 
built from bricks and mortar and stone 
and marble is crumbled down to dust and 
destruction, it will still be standing. You 
will see!” 


HE would tell him that, and he would 

believe her. He would believe her! 
There—nearer this time—at the market- 
place—too near! She lifted her hands to 
the crumpled chiffons, touching them once 
more to ordered grace; she lifted her 
hands to her hair, smoothing it to or- 
dered beauty. The moonlight lay on it 
like a crown of silver; it was heavy. Un- 
der her fingers she could feel the dark 





locks whiten; she felt as old as death, 
and colder. 

She would say to him: “I can’t share 
you with others—not with your friends, 
nor with my friends, nor with our friends. 
I want you for myself. Forgive me, for- 
give me; take me away from them, and 
build me a wall about our palace—a wall 
of moonlight and love and dreams. A 
wall too high for them to climb, too | 
thick for them to pierce—build it quickly, 
and we will mount on our silver thrones, 
and live happy ever after like the Prince 
and the Princess in the fairy tale. For- 
ever after—you will see.” 

He would believe that, too. He would 
believe— Again the horn! This time it 





was at the corner of the street, the one 
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Are women growing younger? 


OUNG, active grandmothers! 

Young mothers! Young pro- 
fessional women! Everywhere 
you find the spirit of youth in 
modern womanhood. 


Aglance into women’s clubs to- 
day—into homes,offices and social 
gatherings—reveals this new type 
of woman—the woman who en- 
joys good health, who is schooled 
in modern hygienic ideas and 
who stays young. 


Prevention of illness is the 
secret. Every illness leaves an in- 
delible imprint on the constitu- 
tion—and on the face. Like con- 
tinual traffic wearing 


gienic cleansing of an antiseptic 
nature for women. It is as im- 
portant as regular brushing of 
the teeth.” 

Feminine antiseptic cleansing 
MODERN women are coming to 
realize, more and more generally, 
the importance of this protec- 
tive cleansing. Not mere soap- 
and-water cleanliness, but regu- 
lar feminine cleansing with an 
effective antiseptic. It is the 
most important hygienic rule for 
preserving that greatest of femi- 
nine charms—youthfulness. 





For this cleansing, “Lysol” 
Disinfectant is the an- 








deeper and deeper ruts 
in a road, so each ill- 
ness weakens the 
system, leaving great- 
er susceptibility to 
the next attack. 


“Most illnesses are 
the result of bacterial 
infection,” says the 
chief woman’s phy- 
sician of a large New 
York hospital. “For 
this reason, I firmly 
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For floors, 
corners 


Use “Lysol” as an 
antiseptic solution 
One-half teaspoonful to 
one quart water 
For feminine hygiene 
When baby comes 
For wounds 


For the sickroom 


disinfecting solution 

Two teaspoonfuls to one 
quart water 

For the kitchen 

In the toilet? 

For sweeping 

cellars, dark 


tiseptic recommended 
by prominent physi- 
cians everywhere, be- 
cause it is both safe 
and effective. Itis neu- 
tral. It contains no 


For the bathroom free alkali nor free 
id. Jsed in proper 

Use “Lysol” as a acid : U ; pror 
f solution with water, 


“‘Lysol’’ is non-caustic 
and does not irritate 
the delicate tissues. 


All drug stores sel} 














advocate regular hy- 





“Lysol” Disinfectant, 





Manufactured only by LYSOL, INC., 635 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Sole Distributors: LEHN & FINK, INC., NEW YORK 
Canadian Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Limited, 10 McCaul St., Toronto 


COMPLETE directions for use are in 
package. 


put up only in brown glass bottles containing 
3, 7 or 16 ounces; each bottle is packed in a 
yellow carton. The 3-ounce bottle 
comes in a special non-breakable package for 
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Does the Future Hold 
Premature Gray Hair 
For You? 


There comes a time in the life of every 
woman when that first gray hair—the sign- 
post of age—appears. To some, gray hair 
creeps in prematurely, on them old 
before their time. Perhaps Nature has been 
unkind to you. If so, don’t fret about it. 


Tint Gray Hair Safely 


Safely, quickly, easily overcome that tell-tale gray 
with Brownatone. No matter what the original 
color of your hair, Brownatone wi 
match it perfectly. Thousands of 
women with gray, faded or bleached 
locks have been made happy by this 
remarkable hair tint. In just a few 
minutes, without fuss or muss, your 

y hair will be harmlessly trans- 
ormed to its youthful color and 
splendor. 


BROWNAITONE 


Tints Gray Hair Any Shade 


For many years Brownatone has proven the 
most por ener immediate hair tint on the 
market. Druggists everywhere attest to its 
popularity and wonderful results. Women 
who try it once will have no other. 


Beware of Imitations 


Many so-called color restorers and hair dyes 
appear from time to time. Women are in- 
duced to try them, often with injurious re- 
sults to theie hair or skin. Don’t be misled. | 
Follow the le set by ds of satis- 
fied women. They know that Brownatone, | 
ranteed absolutely harmless, is the best. § } 
Fy it and you will know it, too. j 
For Sale at drug and department stores. 
Two sizes: 5oc and $1.50, 
Trial bottle with valuable booklet on the 
hair will be sent on receipt of 10c to cover 
postage and packing. 


The Kenton Pharmacal Co. 


405 Coppin Bldg. 
Covington, Ky. 


Canada Address: 
Windsor, Ont. 






























NaToneLemonated Shampoo, 

nature’s hair wash, cleanses : ) 

and beautifies. At dealers lium 
or direct, 50c. = 










that said: “I am here.” She drew a long 
and shaken breath, curving her lips to the 
grave mischief that he loved, lighting her 
eyes with the delicate ardor that he 
adored. And holding her head as high 
under its silver crown as any princess, 
she went down the shining path to meet 
her lover. 


AND so again it was moonlight—in a 
garden. Antonio had brought them 
their thick little cups of bitter coffee on 
to the second terrace—the one with the 
twisted iron chairs and table and the 
pergola of grape-vines, where the great 
ragged leaves and swelling bunches hung 
like more wrought iron against the silver 
of the night. It was so still that they 
hung motionless, caught in a spell that 
wove their shadows into a strange pat- 
tern, fixed and unchanging as brocade. 
The pattern fell darkly on Debby Lati- 
mer’s white frock and white hands—like 
a stain, black and ugly for all that it 
was cast by beauty and moonlight. She 
twisted her lips to a smile for such ab- 
surdity, and shifted her chair; on the 
white dress and hands the pattern shifted, 
too, and rested anew. It fell on Keith 
Dennis, and he let it lie, stretching his 
long legs luxuriously, and smiling out 
like a delighted child on the beauty that 
lay below them. There, beyond the black 
spears of the cypresses, the Lake of Como 
stretched luxuriously, too, smiling up at 
her lover, the moon. Como and the 
moon—more famous than any lovers that 
had ever lived or died, those two! They 
had been old at it a thousand years before 
Pliny stood leaning on his marble rail, 
watching them sigh and stir and shine— 
they were young at it now, still smiling 
and shimmering and thrilled as those two 
children clinging to each other on the 
balcony in the garden of Verona. Moon- 
light and water—who shall find lovers 
ardent and eternal as they? 

“Perfect, my heart?” asked Deborah’s 
lover, and his heart put down her little 
cup of bitter coffee very carefully, and 
raised her hand to her throat, and smiled 
the beautiful smile that she had invented 
just for him and said, “Oh, perfect!” in 
her hushed voice that was a caress. 

She raised her hand to her throat 
because it ached so; it ached with all the 
sobs that had clustered there for long 
days and longer nights, beating to get 
out. Her eyes ached too, poor living 
barriers against the outlawed tears, eter- 
nally thrusting and stabbing to reach 
through. Her heart ached, her wretched, 
frightened, despairing heart, panting and 
straining and wrenching to break for: 
ever, to— 

“Lord, but it’s too perfect to be real, 
you know! And you’re the loveliest thing 
in it, Madame Magic, with your great 
eyes and your little white face; it fits 
you like a gown made by French fairies 
and Viennese goblins. There’s not a 
doubt about it. Moonlight was invented 
to make a frock for Debby.” 

“Debby’s grateful!” she laughed, 
sketching a curtsey with her silvered 
skirts. “Fortunate it’s becoming, because 
she wears it rather a lot, doesn’t she? 
You—you don’t ever get tired of it?” 

“Tired? Tired of Debby frocked in 
moonlight? Darling, are you trying to 
flirt with me or to insult my intelligence?” 
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-Buy Diamonds Direct - 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 


For over 47 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been the leading diamond 
importing concern selling direct by mail to cus- 
tomers and dealers alike—all over the world—at 
importing prices. Here are several diamo 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position to name prices on dia- 
monds that should surely interest any present 
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“Oh, not either—not either. 
trying to—to—” 

No use—no use, she couldn’t tell him. 
Not now or in a thousand years; she 
must hide that loneliness and emptiness 
from him while she breathed—and after. 
She curled her lips to a delicate and 
deliberate gayety. 

“To see whether you found it as con- 
tinual an enchantment as I do. It’s a 
little hard to believe that, you know!” 

“Debby, why is that a little hard to 
believe? You don’t mean—you can’t 
that you doubt me—no, not even in 
jest?” 

She felt the swift, incredulous hurt of 
that question like a sword at her heart. 
Oh, this eternal fencing, threatening 
each instant to change from a game to a 
duel! 

“Keith, I have one frightful crime on 
an otherwise immaculate conscience. 
What I’m going to say to the powers 
above about it I don’t know; they’ll 
probably slam the gates of gold and ivory 
square in my face when I try to explain 
to them that somehow or other I’ve 
wrecked, ruined and annihilated the nicest 
sense of hurrer that flourished in Chris- 
tendom, I do wish that you’d hunt around 
for it; they’ll be cross with me—it was 
such a beautiful one, Keith!” 

She could see the shadow sweep back 
from his face. 

“You’re an ungrateful piece!” he cried 
joyously. “Most ladies would be rav- 
ished at having a fine, upstanding young 
man around to take their ridiculous non- 
sense seriously. I’d have you know that 
an extremely high-powered sense of 
humor is in perfect working order; there’s 
only one thing in the world that it can’t 
plow through.” 

“And that’s?” she inquired obligingly, 
her hands locked fast together in the con- 
cealing shadow, her face, demurely cajol- 
ing, lifted unfalteringly to his. 

“And that’s you, as well you know! 
Debby, I’m a graceless fool, but I can’t 
laugh about you; you’re too wonderful to 
me—you’re an eternal miracle, and people 
don’t laugh at miracles—not even flippant 
and careless people. They worship them 
—my miracle!” 


I was 


HE had his arms about her, kneeling be- 

side the little chair, his head with that 
ruffled thatch—dear, dear—beneath her 
cheek. Now she was safe—now he could 
not see. She loosed the sentinels at her 
eyes, and her soul stirred, and breathed, 
and stared out through them at its silver 
prison in terror and wonder—wonder that 
love and beauty and freedom’s self should 
have set those bars and fastened those 
chains, and slipped this heavy bolt. 
These, that she had run singing to fol- 
low, to have betrayed her to destruction 
—to have sentenced her for life! Oh, 
Keith, oh, Keith, quiet in the moonlight, 
with kind arms fast about her and bright 
head bowed beneath her lips, what had 
they done to you? Now that your face 
was hidden, did that smile still play? 
Now that your eyes were turned away, 
what looked out through them? Some 
other stranger lonely and aghast, as- 
tounded at its plight, pressing against 
those bars of liquid silver? Oh no—not 
Keith—not Keith. .... She clung to 
him in sudden desperation. 


: res 
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Only One in Five is Safe 



















Heed the danger sign—bleeding gums 


Just before Pyorrhea strikes—to undermine the teeth 
and health—kindly, knowing Nature sends a warn- 
ing: the gums are tender and bleed easily. 


Take heed immediately, before it is too late, before 
the gums recede and the loosened teeth must be 
extracted, before the germ-laden pus-pockets form, 
before infection spreads throughout the system. 


Better yet, play safe. Don’t wait for Nature’s warn- 
ing. Four persons out of every five over forty years 
of age, and thousands younger, are afflicted with 
Pyorrhea. This is the immutable law of averages. 
Your dentist will tell you that. 


Go to him regularly, systematically, for tooth and gum 
inspection. And brush your teeth, twice daily at 
least, with Forhan’s For the Gums. This healing 
dentifrice, if used in time and used consistently, will 
prevent Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will make 
your mouth clean and healthful, preserve your price- 
less teeth, safeguard your precious health. 


Forhan’s For the Gums is the formula of R. J. Forhan, 
D.D.S. It is time-tested, efficient, safe. The foremost 
dentists recommend and use it. 


Be on your guard. Buy a tube of Forhan’s For the 
Gums today. Brush your teeth with it regularly. Re- 
member, in your case, the odds are 4 to 1 in favor of 
Pyorrhea. At all druggists. 35c and 60c in tubes, 


| we) anys 
FO R THE GUMS 


an « tooth paste—it checks Pyorrhea 








Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 
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Diamonds from the 


collection of Daniel Low 


Brilliant stones of exceptional quality—we of- 
fer these choice diamonds from our rare col- 
lection of carefully selected gems. You can 
buy the finest diamonds in America direct 
by mail from Daniel Low & Co., the famous 
old Salem House, established 56 years ago. 
Daniel Low & Co. is known by thousands of 
satishied customers, all over the world, who 
insist on Daniel Low quality and want tp buy 
goods with the Daniel L Low guarantee. 
OUR GUARANTEE 


You have the privilege of examining, wearing and 
comparing for four months—and, if at the end of four 
month, pends not satisfied that the ak 
than can Seam be cn return it a —a 
promptly refund the purchase price. 

Our new Diamond Book tells all about ~~) 
how they are mined, how to buy them—and illustrates 
the very newest in fashionable artistic di d jewelry. 
Send for it. It will save you money. 














Diamond Remounting 


mol pare bast fashioned gold setting often hides a 
uty. We can bring out te hidden 

uty by. mounting it in a handsome new setting of 
Platinum or White Gold—beautifully shea yoo 
cately hand-carved. 

Ou pow Diamond Bock wll hor. It illustrates our 
latest designs for mounting stones of various sizes and 
offers countless suggestions for using the Diamonds 

aiedertinakamedientit sens modern 
jewelry at a very moderate cost  W rite for tt Its free! 


Daniel Low & Co. 


210 Town House Sq. Salem, Mass. 
Diamond Merchants Since 1867 
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“Darling, what is it? You aren’t 
| shivering? Wait, I'll get a scarf—” 

“No, no—it’s nothing. Stay still. Just 
for a minute, a breeze—from the moun- 
tains, probably—it went by as though 
it were thinking of something cold and 
lonely—autumn, and gray skies and 


“Debby, that’s true! Before we know 
it, autumn will come roaring down over 
those mountains, and there’ll be clouds 
scudding across our moon, and a rotten 
wind to shut us out of our garden like 
a sword. Lord, we'll have to be pushing 
on! What happens to time, anyway? 
Here’s September running out, and I 
haven’t half decided whether I like your 
hair better piled up on your head this 
way like a little black coal-scuttle, or 
braided round and round your ears like 
—like what, Debby? I can’t think of 
anything in the world as nice as they are. 
Your turn!” 

“Something out of the world, then?” 
She fought down the bitterness in her 
voice, touching that bent head with fin- 
gers lighter than the wind. “Black moons, 
maybe? Round and dark and shiny?” 

“Bright child! Go to the head of the 
class—darling, no wonder I adore you. 
I’m so thankful to God that you aren’t 
one of these strong, silent, inafticulate 
women. You can say what I mean any 
day of the week! Debby, let a fellow 
kiss you for being such a bright girl?” 


yEs—yve. When a lady is kissed, she 
can close her eyes. When a lady is 
kissed, she can pretend that she is drown- 
ing, dropping far down out of all the won- 
der and despair—deeper—out of all the 
irony and pain—deeper—out of all the lies 
—deeper—deeper— 

“When it’s this way you wear it,” he 
told her, the careless voice unsteady, “I 
like it this way. And when it’s that way, 
I like it that way. And when it’s the 
other way—round and round like swirls 
of water—I like it the other way. It’s 
no good at all; I can’t decide.” 

“And it’s so important a thing to de- 
cide?” 

“Well, will you tell me what’s more 
important in this world?” 

Oh, Keith, you who were to send your 
towers singing to the stars! You, be- 
neath whose hands marble was to flower, 
bridges were to dance, dreams were to 
turn to steel like lace, stairways were 
to rise as though on wings! You, kneeling 
now in the moonlight, with nothing to 
build with save the dark coils of your 
Debby’s hair! And suddenly she was 
shaken to fierce rebellion. 

“You’re right—there’s nothing more 
important in the world; you’re right!” 

“Debby—no, look at me—what is it? 
Something’s wrong, I know; you *ve been 
strange all evening Something’s hurt 
you; tell me—tell me—I wont have you 
hurt; tell Keith, dearest, darling dearest. 
Was it a letter?” 

“No—no.” 

“Then what? You haven’t seen any- 
one? Some one in the hotel at Bel- 
lagio?” 

“No—no. Darling, don’t be absurd. 
I’ve had a headache; can’t I have even 
a little, little headache without tragedy 
for handmaid?” 

“Tt’s you who are absurd, using a head- 
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ache as a new and original excuse. Debby, 
what is it, then? Those Dutch idiots 
next door? I'll wring their ‘damned 
necks.” 

She leaned forward swiftly, gathering 
up her wits, catching up her foil, on 
guard once more. 

“Keith, honestly, the moon’s gone to 
your head. I have a headache, and that’s 
that—you’re a rude little boy to argue 
with me about it, and if you don’t stop 
I'll have a worse one. Where’s your 
sympathy, you horrid child? The Schoen- 
kopf lady called this afternoon in tur- 
quoise earrings and yellow chamois gloves 
while you were out fishing, and was so 
affectionate that it was terrifying.” 

“Was she polite?” The very breath he 

drew cursed the Schoenkopfs. 
_ “Polite? My poor child, she was ador- 
ing. She frankly regarded me as & 
heroine and a pioneer; it seems that she 
has been highly unsuccessfully married 
for twenty-one years, and is much dis- 
couraged about matrimony as an institu- 
tion. She assured me that I gave her a 
new vision of what life might mean. 1 
think it’s your duty to warn poor little 
Schoenkopf.” 

“Now I know that something’s wrong. 
You, Debby, turning love into a cheap 
joke!” 

“Oh!” The stricken and desolate cry 
was in the air before the words were off 
his lips. “You shouldn’t dare to speak 
to me like that—no, you shouldn’t dare. 
I was trying to show you how little i 
minded now what anyone thought, how 
little they could hurt me; I thought you’d 
be glad—” 

“My heart—my brave, my beautiful 
little heart, forgive me. Look at me; 
I’m a blundering ass, but it drives me 
simply off my head to think that you’re 
disturbed or unhappy; look at me—for- 
give me, Debby?” 


But what he had said was true. Cheap- 
ness, hardness, bitterness: they came 
circling nearer and nearer every hour. It 
was cheap to try to steal your happiness. 
Who was she to laugh at the Schoenkopf 
woman’s yellow gloves? The Schoenkopf 
woman had stood by a bargain, unlike 
the disdainful lady who laughed! 

“Forgive you? What is there to for- 
give? I love you. Now be quiet—don'’t, 
don’t say any more—be quiet. Put your 
head down; there! Happy?” 

“Happier than words if you'll swear I 
didn’t hurt you. Swear?” 

“Like a trooper. Keith, what a baby! 
Sometimes I actually feel for a rattle.” 

“But, Debby, for a moment it felt as 
though we were galloping through a night- 
mare. It wasn’t you—it wasn’t I—it was 
some carping prig and his tragic victim. 
Lord, darling, don’t let’s go in for that, 
even for half a minute! It makes my 
scalp prickle—you and I, Debby, rant- 
ing at each other across a desert! Here, 
hold my hands; I swear that scared me 


cold. We can’t quarrel, can we? You 
know we can’t—not ever!” 
No. They couldn’t quarrel. She knew 


they couldn’t, not ever. Quarreling—that 
was for happy people, for safe people, 
for honest people—for lucky, lucky 
people, who could unpack their aching 
hearts freely and fiercely, who could air 
their small rancors, and clamor out their 
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grievances, and play at decent sulking 
and reckless obstinacy, knowing all the 
while that quick laughter and quick tears 
were at their call—that healing lay in the 
wake of such storms. Once she had 
thought that only children and fishwives 
quarreled; now she would give ten years 
of life—of empty life—to be able to cry 
out to her heart’s beloved, “But you're 
simply a selfish pig to go off fishing in 
that boat when you know I want to go 
over to Bellagio and buy the tortoise- 
shell comb and some fresh figs for din- 
ner,” instead of smiling like a pale angel 
and murmuring that it really would be 
too hot for her on the water—not to give 
it a thought. And if—oh, if, when she 
came trailing down languidly in her silver 
laces and emeralds and pearls, he had 
only cried aloud in brave irritation, “Why 
in heaven’s name can’t you ever be on 
time, Debby? Twenty-three minutes 
late and the souffé ruined again; it’s 
simply a disease!”—instead of touching 
reverent lips to her cool fingers, protest- 
ing over her soft “I’m sorry” that it was 
worth waiting half a hundred years to 
see such a lady in such a frock. Oh, if 
only once she could cry out, dancing with 
impatience: “But must you whistle 
through your teeth when I’m trying to 
read, darling? And you argue with the 
servants. I heard you going it with 
Giorgio about the launch again this morn- 
ing. And please, please don’t tell me 
again that Lloyd George is a great man 
unless you want to have me scream in 
your face. And what’s more, don’t look 
injured when I tell you that I’d rather 
read to myself than have you read to 
me. I love you to distraction, but I 
abominate the way you run your words 
together and trail off at the end of 
sentences. And don’t—” 

“What’s Debby thinking about now? 
Pretty things? Must be nice, to make 
her smile like that.” 

“Pretty as pinks,” said Deborah Lat- 
imer evenly. “Too pretty to tell you 
about just now. Don’t scowl; can’t a 
lady think all to herself? Well, then, 
take them, you tyrant. I was thinking 
that you were perfectly, absolutely right ; 
we can’t quarrel, Keith—not ever, ever.” 


Hé® drew a long breath, as though some- 
thing had eased about his heart, 
resting his cheek once more against her 
linked hands. 

“You're blessed to me, Debby; you’re 
so quiet and gentle and cool; fastidious 
as a star, with just that shining edge of 
mischief to make you human—and per- 
fect. Wonder whether anyone in the 
world was ever human and perfect be- 
fore!” 

“You.” She brushed his hair with 
those prompt lips. “Not much before— 
about a year and a half, isn’t it? Are 
you twenty-eight, Methuselah? Of course 
it isn’t human for any young man to be 
able to pay such miraculous compliments 
—but it’s perfect. Think of another—” 

Twenty-eight. And when he was 
thirty-eight, they would be sitting in the 
moonlight in a garden, paying compli- 
ments and being perfect. And when he 
was forty-eight. And when he was fifty- 
eight. Sixty-eight. Seventy-eight. After. 
Hell would be a moonlit garden, holding 
two who had loved each vther, bound fast 


together, condemned for eternity to terror 
lest the lover discover that the beloved 
is not perfect, lest the beloved betray 
that she doubts the perfection of the 
lover. And they would be in hell; that 
was where the wicked went—Henry had 
explained it once. It had been hard to 
believe then, but now it was fantastically 
simple. Because they had been wicked— 
because they had filched happiness like 
thieves in the night, they would always 
have to be perfect to each other, in hell 
or out. Henry would be sorry; he would 
want dreadfully to help her out. He 
would— 

“Debby, aren’t you ever going to talk 
to me again? Come on, let a fellow in 
on all those wonderful thoughts.” 

“Yes. Poor dear, I’m sorry. I was 
just drifting along from one thing to an- 
other—you know: wondering where we’d 
go—what we’d do when we got through 
here—” 

“Well, but that was what I was think- 
ing too!” He lifted a face triumphant 
as a child with a new toy. “I say, this 
is corking. We'll be doing away with 
the human voice entirely before we know 
it, and chattering to each other in our 


heads. Tell you what we'll do: we'll 
practice. I'll guess what’s going on in 
your lovely black head—thought for 


thought, see—and you check me up and 
see if I was right. Were you thinking 
that this garden was the best of all, and 
that it would be frightfully hard to leave 
ier” 

“ve.” 


(5° was good, even to those who for- 
feited His goodness. God made you 
so that you could lean your heart against 
another’s heart, your cheek against an- 
other’s cheek, and that other could no 
more divine the treacherous thoughts, the 
traitorous beats, than if you dwelt five 
thousand miles away, locked fast in space 
and darkness. 

“Were you thinking that each garden 
that we left was the best of all, and the 
hardest to leave?” 

“Ves,” 

He was good; He was merciful; He 
made you blind and dumb and safe, 
barred out from desperate knowledge of 
what black things might be working in 
a tawny head, behind that triumphant 


smile, those confident victorious eyes. It | 


was good that you could never know; if 
you knew that there too dwelt despair 
and defeat and dismay, how could you 
live? Oh, worse—how could you die? 

“Were you thinking that no matter 
how hard the garden was to leave, we 
would find one lovelier still? That 
wherever we’ve turned our steps, we’ve 
found one waiting?” 

“Yes.” 

If that stern angel with his flaming 
sword, who had driven those other luck- 
less two out from a garden, had only 
known how mercifully he was dealing 
with them, he would have turned his 
sword the other way and barred them in. 
He would have stood sentinel there for- 
ever, watching his prisoners in the garden 
pale and sicken and starve, with only 
beauty to feed on, with only romance to 
drink, with only love to breathe—barred 
out forever from the world that should 
have been their dear and periloys herit- 
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age. He would have left them exiled for- 
ever in Eden. 


“Were you thinking— There, you 
shivered again—I felt it. Debby, we'll 
start tomorrow! How about Egypt 


again? We could get a boat—or Tunis 
might be more off the beaten track. 
Blondel told me there was a miracle of a 
hotel, and we ought to get there just in 
time for the full moon—” 

Tunis. She remembered how sweet the 
little side-streets of Paris smelled in a 
rainy April twilight; she could hear the 
horses’ hoof-falls, and smell the roast- 
ing chestnuts and the penny twists of 
violets—she could see the lamps flare 
back from the wet black pavements. 
Twilight—and street lamps— 

“Or we might slip down to Madeira. 
There’s a jolly little yellow villa there 
out on a hill; it has a high pink plaster 
wall with an iron gate in it—” 

Madeira. She remembered the nursery 
at Nancy Magregor’s, with the fire leap- 
ing up the chimney, and the rosy baby 
dancing in his tin tub, and Sheila and 
Donald in their stub-toed slippers and 
long white woolen gowns crouching ador- 
ingly on the sheepskin rug, with all their 
yellow curls still damp and their round 
eyes shining. Firelight—and babies— 

“Would you like Sicily, loveliest? D’you 
know Palermo? You don’t? Oh, well, 
you don’t know what moonlight is until 
you see Palermo—drowned in it—” 

Palermo. She remembered her sitting- 
room in London, with the silver bowls of 
primroses and cowslips, and the Barto- 
lozzis on the pretty gray walls; with the 
Georgian kettle singing on the table, and 
the lamplight falling through the flower- 
tinted shades on little Millicent Trevor’s 
fresh charms, and Grace Halford’s white 
tranquility—on Trixie’s impish grace, and 
Peter’s spats and Dorsy’s worshiping 
eyes—on Henry’s tired, kind face, smil- 
ing in the doorway. Lamplight—and the 
friendly laughter— 

“Debby, how about Java? Don’t you 
think that that would be rather fun, 
darling? Elephants and tigers and emer- 
alds and lotus-flowers—you could live in 
a silk tent and wear gold anklets—have a 
green parrot for a watch-dog; we’d rope 
off a thousand yards of jungle for our 
garden, and I’d sit with my head against 
your knees, like this, and wait for the 
moon to come up over the palms—” 
JAVA She remembered how in far 

America the rocks went running down 
to the blue sea—she could see the gulls 
wheeling and dipping in the sun; she 





could smell the barberry, and the air, |. 


like wine, that lifted the straight dark 
hair of the little girl playing on the 
rocks, the little girl who would not look 
at her, but who turned her face away 
and went dancing off on proud, sure feet 
across the gray stones, farther and 
farther into the sunlight. ‘Sunlight—oh— 

“Well, then? Java? Madeira? Egypt? 
Sicily? Which, Debby? Isn’t it a mir- 
acle to’ know that they’re all ours for 
the taking, and that we'll find our moon 
waiting for us? Are we lucky, or are 
we not? Remember that first garden 
where I found you, Debby?” 

“Yes.” Yes, Debby remembered. 

“Remember what I promised?” 
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“That I'd make the moon stand still 
for you forever? How did it go, Debby 
—you know, the text?” 

“Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon,’ ” 
quoted Deborah Latimer clearly, her 
hands light on the tawny head. “ ‘And 
thou, Moon, in the valley of Ajalon.’ ” 

“Well, that’s what we’ve done, Debby, 
haven’t we? We've made it stand there 
forever! Haven’t we, my heart’s heart?” 

Debby took her hands away very 
gently and pushed back the little chair, 
rising to her feet. 

“Yes,” she said. “Yes. That’s what 
we've done.” She drew her laces about 
her with a long shiver, her lips curved 
once more to the valiant smile. “Let’s— 
let’s go in, sha’n’t we? I’m—cold.” 

She could feel his arm close about her, 
trying to shield her from the cold, as 
she went slowly across the silver garden 
and up the terrace steps that led to their 
little room—to their little room where 
there would be no need to light the candles, 
so pitilessly bright would the moon- 
light lie on its paved floor, on its white 
walls. 


THE POISONED GIRL 


(Continued from page 60) 


disappointment would have overwhelmed 
me if the habit of adventure had not 
made me cautious. Realizing that my 
mission was delicate, and that it might 
not be easy to see Scarlati, I decided to 
impersonate one of the employees of the 
concert agency which dealt with Scar- 
lati’s affairs. Thus, I still had some sort 
of status when the information clerk in- 
formed me that Mr. Scarlati had left town 
by a morning train. 

“Oh,” I said, remembering my part, 
“that’s very extraordinary. We under- 
stood that he wouldn’t leave till next 
week.” 

Fortunate shot! “We didn’t know at 
all,” said the information clerk, “I sup- 
pose he changed his plans.” 

“Do you know his address?” I asked. 

“No. He said that his letters were to 
be sent to your agency.” 

I went out, very contrite. Here was 
a pretty obstacle! Evidently Scarlati 
had intentionally covered his tracks. He 
was fleeing from Lady Grace. But, 
“Courage,” thought. I; “the whole Con- 
tinent shall not hold him.” Still, the 
Continent is a large place, and if I had to 
wait until news of Scarlati came through 
the press, lady Grace might— By Jove: 
I'd got it. I remembered that one of 
Scarlati’s eccentricities was to refuse to 
play upon any piano other than his own. 
The instrument accompanied the musician 
everywhere. He might have hastened his 
departure, but you can’t hustle a grand 
piano so quickly as all that. So I re- 
turned to the hotel. “I say,” I remarked 
to the information clerk, “I’m awfully 
sorry; but I was so surprised by your 
telling me that Mr. Scarlati had gone 
that I forgot to inquire about his piano.” 

“Oh, we’ve got it all clear about the 
piano,” said the clerk, irritably. “It'll 
go tonight,” 

“Is it properly labelled?” 

“I should say so,” replied the clerk. 
“We’ve had enough trouble with that 
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Thousands waste the. best years of their 
life waiting for some “stroke of luck” to 
make them successful. Two men starting 
exactly alike as babies with the same 
kind of attention—then as boys with the 
same advantages of education—then as 

oung men feeling around for a start in 
e—end then after the final test as 


men, one is a failure, 


the other a big suc- 
cess. Isit luck? No 
indeed. 


Luck vs. Self 


The one who succeeded 
believed in himself. He 
grabbed his opportunities 
as he sawthemand made 
good because he was pre- 
pared. He planned his 
progress step by stepand 
fitted himself with special 
training for the line of 
work he wanted to follow 
and liked the best. The 
other fellow—the failure 
— blinded by his un- 
reasoning belief in luck 
could 
only say: ‘‘That man sure 
was born lucky.” 
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Luck is exactly what you 
make it. There isan old 
saying—“Those who have 
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“luck” to come, t he more 
good fortune is forced on 
you. Those who are pa- 
tiently waiting f or some- 
thing good toturnupare 
invariably disappointed 
in life—those who know 
that they can make their 
own good fortune always 


¢ find plenty of it waiting. 
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tunities that will surely 
come your way just as 
soon as you ve un- 
bounded faith in yourself. 
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really most important 
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piano as it is. You can go up for your- 
self and see, if you like.” 

“Up” was a manner of speaking, since | 
the piano was in the basement. Anyhow, 
a boy in buttons conducted me through | 
stone passages to a little room where | 
stood a piano already crated: upon each | 
side was nailed a label reading: “ewe, | 
H6tel Superbe, Brussels.” 


SNe there was no point in stniiiing | 
Brussels in the middle of the night, I 
waited for the evening train. Packing | 
being a brief operation, I had time to | 
return to Grosvenor square, where I was 
told that Lady Grace was ill and could 
see nobody. After endless parley with 
the butler, and further difficulties put in 
my way by a bobbed, modern flapper, | 
secretary to the marquis, I was allowed | 
into the sick room under the supervision | 
of a nurse, who reluctantly left the room | 
and presumably listened at the keyhole. | 
My sleeping beauty was less wéll now; | 
it seemed that in the morning she had | 
had an interval of lucidity, for now she | 
was again rather comatose. She did not | 
at first seem to recognize me, though I 
pressed a lax hand and reminded her of 
the incidents of the night. It was only 
when I pronounced the name of Scarlati 
that she revived. 

“Oh, where is he?” she asked. “Where— 
Yes, I remember you now. Where is he?” 

“He’s in Brussels. I’m going to him 
tonight.” 

“Oh, you must bring him back. I shall 
die if you don’t.” 

I did not reply for a moment. She 
affected me now more than she had done 
before; it was not only her extravagant | 
beauty, but her weakness, her complete 
forlornness. Again I had to keep down 
the impulse that had come over me in 
the cab, to take her into my arms, con- 
sole her, wean her away from this absurd 
infatuation. But it would have been no 
use; her heart was as surely given to 
the faithless one as Titania’s to Bottom, 
the weaver. So, after a while, I left her. 
She laid upon me a thrall by saying: “If 
he doesn’t come back soon I'll have to 
try again.” 

Thus, next morning, just after nine, 
so as to be sure to catch him, I presented 
myself at the Hétel Superbe. Yes, Mr. 
Scarlati was in, but would see nobody. 
This cost me twenty francs, given to the 
porter. The valet confirmed that Mr. 
Scarlati would see nobody. This cost me 
a hundred francs. The situation was so 
humorous that I wondered whether Scar- 
lati would charge me a thousand francs. 
In fact the solution was simpler, for the 
valet came back to say that his master 
would not see me; thereupon, being, as 
I have said before, six feet two in height, 
I informed him that I would knock his 
head off if he annoyed me, and walked 
into a bedroom where Scarlati was hav- 
ing his breakfast. 

“What the—” began the musician. 

“T apologize for disturbing you,” I 
said, closing the door and sitting down. 

“J ‘don’t want your apologies,” said 
Scarlati, in good English, but with a 
foreign accent. “I only want you to leave 
this room.” 

“Impossible. I have a message to you 
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him. He was not at all repulsive; he 
wore his hair very long, and he had one 
of those romantic moustaches, but he did 
not look too Italian. His hair was black, 
but reasonably black; also, he had cer- 
tainly shaved close and had had a bath. 

“Lady Grace!” he said in a trembling 
voice. 

“Yes. I suppose you don’t know that 
the night before last she tried to commit 
suicide.” 

“Suicide!” he cried, jumping up. “Oh, 
my little white flower! Is she dead?” I 
felt a little sorry for him, for he looked 
genuinely horrified. 

“No, fortunately she was prevented, 
and I think she is now out of danger. 
But it is not your fault if she lives, Mr. 
Scarlati. Your conduct to her has been 
abominable.” 

“TI know, I know,” cried the musician, 
piteously, “but I couldn’t help it.” 

“Nonsense. Lady Grace has told me 
the circumstances. It seems you. had a 
quarrel, and that thereupon you bolted, 
breaking off the engagement. I don’t 
blame you for breaking it off, if you 
didn’t care for her, which seems absurd; 
but you should have ended the relation- 
ship gently, slowly. You have acted in 
a brutal manner. There is only one 
thing to be done.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“I want you to come back with me to 
London by the night train, go to her to- 
morrow and”—TI gulped—‘“renew the en- 
gagement.” 

“T can’t.” 

“You must. You don’t seem to under- 
stand, Mr. Scarlati; she’s set her heart 
on it, and if you don’t come back I think 
she'll try again. The next timé she'll 
succeed.” 


"THE musician tramped about the room, 
clasping his hands over his head. 
“Oh, what am I to do? What am I to 
do?” he moaned. “ I can’t do it.” 

“Why not?” 

There was a long pause. Then Scar- 
lati muttered: “I’m married.” X, 

“What!” I shouted. “You cur!” In ‘ 
my anger I stepped toward him, but he 5c 
ran to the end of the room, interposin: for 
a table between us. “Married!” I re-| ‘Twenty 
peated. “Well, here’s a pretty situation! 
How can I go back and tell her that? | THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S School Depart] 
But, look here, how dared you start a aaa will help you solve the problem of your child's | pass 
love affair with her if you were already | MWiuce‘taimsne—see pages 7-10. 
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“You’ve never heard from her?” 

“No.” 

“Still, she’s got to be found. Tell me 
something about her.” 

“Oh, I will help you, I will help you,” 
cried Scarlati, with a theatrical gesture. 
“3 only can, if only a life of re- 
morse—” 

“Hang your remorse. Tell me about 
your wife.” 

“I married her just about ten years 
ago; her name was then Jeanne. Darbot. 
She is French.” 

“Where did you marry her? What 
date?” 

“In Paris, ten years ago, on the ninth 
of July.” 

“And that’s all you know?” 

“Yes. I’m sorry, but that is all. My 
wife, when I married her, was living at 
Chartres, in France. She taught the 
piano and harmony. She helped me a 
little, then. . She left mé—well, there 
were private reasons. We quarfelled and 
she went away.” 

“Did you look for her?” 

“T thought of doing so. She was a 
little older than I am, but she had red 
hair.” He snapped his fingers with ad- 
miration: “And she was a fine woman.” 

“I suppose you’d take her back if I 
could find her.” 

“Oh, well,” said Scarlati, sentimentally, 
“forgive and forget, as you English say. 
Perhaps we might spend the end of our 
lives by our fireside, and see the years 
roll by—” 

“Never mind the years. Can you tell 
me anything more?” 

“T fear not.” 

“All right. I’m going to find your wife 
and bring her back to you. Meanwhile, 
you’re going to London tonight; you’re 
going to Lady Grace, saying it was all a 
mistake, and renew the engagement.” 

“But the marquis?” 

“Will make no difficulties. He’s much 
ee frightened that she’ll try to kill her- 
self.” 

“But how is it to end?” wailed Scar- 
ati. 


“It will end either when I find your | 


wife or when Lady Grace gets tired of 
you. I’ve every hope that she will.” 

“I wont go,” screamed Scarlati, of- 
fended. 

“Then she will kill herself, and her 
blood will be on your head. I will make 
the facts known everywhere.” 

Scarlati coyly twisted his moustache. 
I could see that he liked the idea that a 
daughter of a marquis might commit 
suicide for love of him. So I added in 
an amiable tone: “Also I will horsewhip 
you daily until you go.” 

' “What time is.the.train?” asked Scar- 
ati. 


ND now I had to find on the Euro- 

pean continent an entirely unknown 
music mistress of whom all I knew was 
that she was French, maiden name Jeanne 
Darbot, aged about forty, red-haired, and 
afine woman. There were probably lots of 
Darbots; as for the other details, Europe 
simply hummed with them. It was not 
until the evening that it struck me that 
Madame Scarlati, being French, could 
have fled only to France. Born in the 
provinces, she would return to her birth- 
place. The homing instinct of the French 
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is like that of the pigeon. Madame Scar- 
lati must be in France; fortunately, since 
France has a population of forty millions, 
I could confine my researches to the dis- 
trict of Chartres. I left by the afternoon 
train for Paris and spent just enough time 
there to look up the music mistresses in 
the directory, where not a single Darbot 
figured. 

I spent several days in Chartres, pleas- | 
antly engaged in going through every | 
street of that little city, looking out for | 
‘brass plates. I don’t know why, but | 
Chartres is full of music mistresses, and | 
not one,of these is called Darbot. In- 
quiries at hotel, post-office and _police- 
station revealed no Darbots of any kind, 
musical or otherwise. Then I decided to 
advertise, and enlivened the happy periods 
of waiting by regular visits to the cathe- 
dral; this was the only possible amuse- 
ment, together with sweet syrups in 
cafés. If I had not received a grateful 
letter from Lady Grace, I should have 
taken to liquor stronger than sweet 
syrups. 








Y advertisements for music lessons | 

yielded a number of replies, not one 
signed Darbot. I realized that Madame 
Scarlati, presumably reverting to the name 
of Darbot, might have chosen another 
city, that. Chartres was perhaps not her 
home town. Thus you will picture me at 
Chateaudun, at Chateauneuf, at Chateau- 
I-don’t-know-what, raising amazement 
everywhere by my passionate interest in 
music mistresses. I found some, more 
and more of them: Completely demoral- 
ized, I began to call on them; some were 
red-haired, and some were fine. But no 
Darbot! 

At last, having spent a month on this 
melancholy quest, writing daily to Lady 
Grace to keep up my courage, I arrived 
at Dreux, a small town, where the hotel 


informed me, to my great relief, that there | ¥ 


was only one music mistress in the town. | 
Carried away by habit, I went to see her. 
She was fine, as Scarlati had said, too 
fine. But her hair was black, and her 
name, alas, was Madame Bordat. I was 
in such a state, that I took an elementary 
lesson in harmony and left the town. 

It was in the train that my anzmic 
fancy began to play with this visit, and 
that suddenly I saw the implication of 
the word Bordat. B-o-r-d-a-t: otherwise 
D-a-r-b-o-t. Mademoiselle Darbot was 
concealed under the name of Madame 
Bordat. And as for red hair or black— 
an adventurer of my experience might 
have realized that the tints of women’s 
hair are somewhat fugitive. I jumped 
out of the train at a wayside station, 
waited four hours for a return train to 
Dreux, found at my hotel an announce- 
ment in the Times to the effect that a 
marriage had been arranged between 
Signor Carlo Scarlati and—became hys- 
terical and rushed to the door of Madame 
Bordat. 

She received me with perfect calm, ask- 
ing if 1 wanted a second lesson the same 
day. In a few mangled sentences I 
stated the object of my journey. She 
listened to me intently. Her silence 
frightened me, for it was essential to 
wroduce her in person; otherwise Lady 
Grace would never believe. Still, I waited, 
and she began to ask questions. 
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“You want me to return to him—to 


“Yes. You see, you are his wife.” 

After a long, meditative pause, Madame 
Bordat said: “But I don’t like him.” 

“No more do I, but since you’re mar- 
ried to him, that doesn’t matter.” 

“Quite so,” said Madame Bordat. Once 
more she gave herself over to meditation 
which I did not like to interrupt. “How 
much does my husband earn?” she asked 
at last. “It must be something consider- 
able.” 

“Oh, I hardly know. I hear that or his 
last American tour, he made over fifty 
thousand dollars in two months.” 

Madame Bordat got up solemnly, and 
said: “I wonder if I have been unjust. 
Perhaps you are right. I will let bygones 
be bygones and return to my husband’s 
arms.” Then; as if moved by an after- 
thought, she said: “You will understand, 
monsieur, that I am relying™ om: your 
word. You tell me that you have a mes- 
sage from my husband, but you do not 
bring even a letter from him. You ask 
me to take an expensive journey to Eng- 
ey I think the journey should be paid 

or.” 

“Oh, of course,” I said. 

“Also,” Madame Scarlati went on ob- 
stinately, “he ought to send me some 
money to show that he is in earnest. He 
has treated me very badly. He must show 
he means this.” 

“How much?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps five thousand | 
francs.” 

“T’ll wire this minute, and you'll have 
the money tomorrow morning.” 


FOUND myself strangely popular in 

Lord Goswyn’s house. Indeed I found 
the situation slightly altered. Scarlati 
called daily and was allowed the society 
of Lady Grace, but she seemed to find 
equal pleasure in mine. Her gratitude 
was touching; by degrees I became her 
familiar friend, to whom she liked to talk 
of perils past and joys to come. With 
Scarlati it was different; he used to take 
me into corners, rumple his hair, beg me 
to say how long this was going on, what 
was going to happen, and when I would 
produce his wife. I was malicious enough 
to refuse information. As for the mar- 
quis, he was pathetic; he confided to me 
that his daughter must be crazy, and so 
persistently asked me whether I couldn’t 
do something to stop it that I became 
suspicious. Indeed, one evening, when I 
had dined there alone, he drank three or 
four glasses of port, looked upon me 
benevolently, and ‘remarked: “Ah, if 
only this hadn’t happened! She might 
have married an Englishman.” 

In other words, my position was un- 
satisfactory. I was confronting the girl 
I loved, and who insisted upon being 
grateful; a man to whom I was doing a 
good turn, and who was most ungrateful; 
a father who was hinting to me that I 
should do something I wanted to do, but 
could not. And still I dared do nothing. 
The wedding was fixed for six weeks 
hence; pleasurable excitement was stir- 
ring in the breast of only one player in 
the comedy. 








Perhaps, however, Lady Grace was not 
as happy as she ought to have been at | 
such a season. She seemed preoccupied. | 
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Now and then I found her eyes resting 
upon me with a peculiar expression. 
When we were alone she would occasion- 
ally heave a sigh. Once she even remarked 
that it would have been better if I had 
let her die in Grosvenor square. 

“But why?” I asked. “Haven’t you 
got your heart’s desire?” 

“T suppose so,” she replied. 

Nothing more was said, but our com- 
panionship grew more continuous, more 
intimate, more confident. This Was as- 
sisted by the fact that Lady Grace played 
tennis and golf with ferocity, while Scar- 
lati played the piano. Meanwhile, in 
spite of letters and telegrams, Madame 
Scarlati was making difficulties, suggest- 
ing that Scarlati should come to her. It 
took me some time to realize that the key 
to her heart must be made of gold. I 
made Scarlati promise her five hundred 
pounds on arrival; she fixed her journey 
so as to arrive on the eve of the wedding. 
M Y tender friendship with Lady Grace 

developed day by day. But I was not 
prepared for a fact which I put down to 
natural excitement. On the eve of the 
wedding, Lady Grace burst into tears, 
and rushed away from me, refusing to 
speak. This was just before dinner. But 
she recovered, as women do. Later on, as 
it was a soft night, I saw her with Scar- 
lati make for the terrace which overlooks 
the grounds of Goswyn House. I do not 
suppose he enjoyed it, since he knew what 
was going to happen. It was agonizing, 
but I looked at my watch; only five min- 
utes to go. I went downstairs. As the 
clock struck ten, I met Madame Scarlati, 
who insisted on counting the five hundred 
pounds. At last I ushered her up the 
stairs, then upon the terrace where the 
couple were standing looking at the moon. 

“Lady Grace,” I murmured, and they 
turned round. 

“Jeanne!” cried Scarlati. Then, on a 
changed note: “Marguerite! What are 
you doing here?” 

“What’s this?” screamed Lady Grace, 
as Scarlati reeled against the coping. 

Scarlati turned to me savagely: “This is 
not my wife. It’s her sister Marguerite.” 

Madame Bordat giggled: “Yes, Carlo. 
I don’t know where Jeanne is, but I 
thought I’d get out of you a little of the 
money you owe your miserable wife.” 

Lady Grace gave a muffled cry and fell 
fainting into my arms. A little later, 
when she had recovered, I murmured: 
“And now, are you going to kill your- 
self?” 

“Oh,” she murmured, as she clung to 
me, “I’m so happy.” 

“What!” I exclaimed. 
ready forgotten Carlo?” 

“Don’t mention him again,” she replied, 
with a shudder. “I was only going 
through with it because I had given my 
word.” 

“IT wonder,” I asked, “whether you 
prefer someone else?” She laughed low, 
and that was all her reply. But, about 
an hour later, just before we went into 
the drawing-room, she asked me to tell 
her the whole story, which I did. When 
I had finished, she looked up to me with 
wet eyes, and said: “It seems silly, but 
I wonder if that woman happened to tell 
you why her sister left Mr. Scarlati?” 

“Because,” I solemnly informed her, 
“he made a noise eating his soup.” 


“Have you al- 
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BLUE BLOOD 


(Continued from page 71) 








She hesitated, looked at him, frowned 
and finally decided to face the inevitable. 

“All right.” 

She sat down and taking up her needle- 
work busied herself with her embroidery. 
He waited a moment and then moving 
about said precisely: “I am glad you are 
going to see him.” 

He went to the desk and mechanically 
began to rearrange the pile of correspond- 
ence that lay there. “Very glad!” 

“Ves, I find Mr. Haggerty a most in- 
teresting man. We both do, don’t we?” 
she said casually. “I am really quite 
flattered”—she nodded her head in a lit- 
tle extra affirmation—‘“quite.” 

“You saw a good deal of him in Paris?” 

“I? I didn’t see him at all.” 

“But he was over there.” 

“I repeat, I didn’t see him at all,” she 


said, casually. 


| opinion about Haggerty.” 





HE stared at her, clearly nonplused by 
her attitude. Then, without taking 
his eyes from her: “I have changed my 
He waited a 
moment. “I thought you might be in- 
terested to know that.” Again he waited 
but as this statement likewise provoked 
no response, he continued: “As a matter 
of fact, we all have. We misjudged Hag- 
gerty. You see, in Wall Street we have 
certain prejudices and we are apt to be 
a little severe in our reception of the new- 
comer—particularly from the West. We 
are not very hospitable. Why? Because 
finance is grounded on stability. Wall 
Street has always been organized on the 
principle of checks and counter-checks— 
well-established groups offsetting one an- 
other, balancing one another, assuring 
stability of power. The moment some 
new force is injected, the equilibrium of 
the whole is threatened. That is why 
our instinct is always to repel a new- 
comer. Sometimes we are somewhat 
merciless in our methods. I am trying to 
explain the attitude of myself and 
others—” 

“Toward Mr. Haggerty last spring?” 
she interrupted. “Yes, I understand. And 
now that he has proven himself too 
strong to be kept out?” 

“Not entirely that, Rita,” he said, re- 
lieved to have found, at last, some 
response. “Not entirely. . Of course the 
man is a force—a very big force. Still, 
we have had to deal with a good many 
big men before this, and eliminated them. 
No, it is something more than that. Hag- 
gerty is a constructive force.” 

“T’ve always told you that,” she said 
quietly. 

“Quite extraordinary, the position he has 
made for himself in so short a time,” he 
continued, surprised and yet pleased at 
her acquiescence. “He looks at big things | ¥ 
in a big way. He has imagination. He 
has what few men have—vision.” 

“His will be an interesting career to 
watch, wont it?” she said meditatively. 

“Then the man himself is big. You 
feel that about him. People like him. 
Other big men like him and he has one 
remarkable quality. He wins over his 
enemies.” 
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“I wonder!” she said with an involun- 
tary drawing together of her eyebrows. 
But immediately to cover up her emotion, 
she added: “Of course you did not al- | 
ways feel this way about him! You told 
me he was unscrupulous and ruthless. 
You said other things, but I remember 
that particularly.” 

“Did 1?” he said, frowning. “That was 
unfair. Ruthless perhaps. Unscrupulous? 
No.” 

“On the contrary, I think your estimate 
correct,” she said coldly. 

“Rita, there are two ways of looking at 
such men; self-made men, exceptional 
men who have a tremendous dynamic 
energy that forces them up through the | 
crust of society. One way is to judge | 
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them by the means they use to arrive; the | prize. This contest is for amateurs only (17 years of 
other is to judge them by what they do | age or more), so do not hesitate to enter, even if you 
haven’t had much practice. 


after they arrive. Why do you smile?” | 

“I was thinking,” she said, “that Mr. | 
Haggerty would agree with you. I re- 
member his saying something like that to | 
me—that there were, as he expressed it, | 
these two phases in the life of every suc- 
cessful man.” 

“Remember that everyone’s hand was 
against him six months ago.” 

“Yet to me,” she said, directly, “Mr. | 
Haggerty will always be quite ruthless 
when he wants anything, and quite un- 
scrupulous. Oh, those are the qualities, I | 
suppose, that go with the make-up of a_ 
big man.” mea | 

e was irritated by her persistence and | If your great desire is to be a real com- 
showed it by the abruptness of his re-| sompalal ari, try your hand now! Capable 
tort. artists readily earn $50, $75, $100, $150 a 

“Well, I like him!” week and upwards. Hundreds of ambitious 


young men and women have found their 
SHE put down her needlework and 
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true work in life—often have quickly doubled 
F and trebled their incomes—through the 
looked at him. | Federal Home-Study Course, recognized by 
authorities as America’s Foremost Course 
in Commercial Designing. With proper 
training of your ability, you, too, 
should succeed. By all means enter 
this contest—see what you can do. 


A moment of silence ensued. She re- 
turned to her needlework, while her 
father rising from the desk went slowly 
around it, until he had come behind her. 
He stood a moment watching her at her 
work, then laid his hand gently on her 





shoulder. 

“My little girl!” - 

She covered his hand with hers, yet 
with a little nervous shudder she could 
not repress. 

“My dear old Daddy!” 

He leaned over and kissed her fore- 
head. 

“Don’t ever change toward your father, 
dear,” he said, greatly moved; “no mat- 
ter what has happened!” 

“Never, never, Daddy!” she said, with 
a lump in her throat. 

“And, Rita,” he added, solemnly, 
“there’s nothing you need ever fear to tell 
me, because, because I can never, would 
never blame you. Anything you have 
had to suffer, is for me to share.” 

She felt where he was leading her, but 
was powerless to divert the conversation. 

“One thing we made up our minds to 
pretty early,” she said proudly, “the 
Majendie name was never to be humbled. 
Well, we’ve kept it high. When you ac- 
complish one thing you set out to do, it 
does compensate for all the rest. We 
haven’t failed, Daddy. That’s some satis- 
faction.” 

“No, you haven’t failed,” he said 
slowly. “But I—I who adore you, when | 
I think that I am the one who has forced 
you—” 

Daddy,” she said, laying down her 
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work, “why bring that up? The past is | 
a door you’ve got to close and lock. 
never go back. What’s the use? Besides, | 
I know why you did it.” 

He drew a long breath of relief. 

“Yes, Rita dear, you understood. 
Thank God for that. Your future, your 
happiness, is the one aim of my life—the 
one thing that haunts me.” 

“Haunts you?” she said involuntarily. 

“Haunts me!” 

He kept the silence a moment and then 
approaching her once more, stood at her 
shoulder. 

“Rita, my dear little girl, it would 
make me very, very happy if I saw you 
married to Dan Haggerty.” 

“Daddy!” 


"THE cry escaped her. She was caught 
utterly off her guard. When she 
looked up at him, she sprang up, crying: 
“Why, you are trembling!” “There are 
tears in your eyes! Daddy?” 

She caught him in her arms, holding 
him close, moved as he was moved, ador- 
ing him as he adored her and yet held 
apart by that unspoken thing. All at 
once he caught her by the shoulders and 
held her from him. 

“Rita, Rita,” he cried, passionately, 
“for God’s sake, don’t go on like this! I 
can’t stand it. Don’t go on playing a 


“A game?” 

“Yes, yes, just that! Everything you’ve 
said to me, everything I’ve said to you, 
every word has been insincere, meaning- 
less, a mockery! We can’t talk to each 
other any more. I come into your pres- 
ence and I don’t dare to raise my eyes to 
yours—I’m ashamed.” 

“Oh, Daddy!” she cried and the tears 
started afresh. 

“You have locked yourself up against 
he cried, rushing on, “against me, 
'your father! Rita, it’s between us—it’s 
changed everything.” 

“That is the price we both have to pay, 
Daddy,” she said, sadly. 

“Yes, the bitter price,” he said. “We 
are now like two strangers—afraid to 
speak, afraid even to guess each other’s 
thoughts. Great God! Wont you under- 
stand?” 

“Oh, yes, Daddy, I do understand,” she 
said, heavily 





liously. “If you knew, if you knew what 
I’ve gone through these months—the 
doubt, the terrible doubt that has haunted 
me, driven me, tortured me! Don’t you 
think I have a conscience—a conscience 


hourly?” 

“Oh, conscience!” He had unwittingly 
touched her in her secret pride, in the one 
disdainful passion she could not control. 

She recoiled from him, her voice shaken 
as she spoke. “Wait. My dear father, I 
have never reproached you for anything 
that has happened, understand me, for 
anything! That is true, believe me— 
nevert You are wrong to bring this up. 
It is not fair to me—it is dangerous. For 
there are some things I can’t control— 
and when you pronounce the word ‘con- 
"1? She turned facing him, her 


science’! 
eyes blazing. “Tell me, did your con- 








“No, no, you don’t!” he cried, rebel- | 


that suffers like an open wound—daily,- 





science torture you, once, during those | 
| six years I sold myself to my husband?” 
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If You Were Dying ig To-night 


and I offered you something that 
would give you ten years more to live, 
would you take it? You'd grab it. Well fel- 
lows, I’ve got it, but don’t wait till you’re 
dying or it won't do you a bit of good. It 
will then be too late. Right now is the 
time. To-morrow or any day, some dis- 
ease will get you and if you have not 
equipped yourself to fight it off, you’re 
gone. I don’t claim to cure disease. I am 
not a medical doctor, but I’ll put you in 
such condition that the doctor will starve 
to death waiting for you to take sick. Can 

ou imagine a mosquito trying to bite a 
brick wall? A fine chance. 


A Re-built Man 


I like to get the weak ones. I delight 
in getting hold of a man who has been 
turned down as hopeless by others. It’s 
easy enough to finish a task that’s more 
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sickly chap and watch him grow stronger. 
That’s what I like. It’s fun to me be- 
cause I know I can do it and I like to 

ive the other fellow the laugh. I don’t 
just give you a veneer of muscle that 
looks good to others. I work on you both 
inside and out. I not only put big, mas- 
sive arms and legs on: you, but I build up 
those inner muscles that surround your 
vital organs. The kind that give you real 
pep and energy, the kind that fire you 
with ambition and the courage to tackle 
anything set before you. 
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on your chest in the same length of time. 
Meanwhile, I’m putting life and pep into 

our old back-bone. And from then on, 
just watch’em grow. At the end of thirty 
days you won’t know yourself. Your 
whole body will take on an entirely dif- 
ferent appearance. But you’ve only started. 
Now comes the real works. I’ve only 
built my foundation. I want just 60 days 
more (90 in all) and you'll make those 
friends of yours who think they’re strong 
look like something the cat dragged in. 


A Real Man 


When I’m through with you, you’re a real man. The kind that can prove it. You will be able to do things that 
you had thought impossible. And the beauty of it is you keep on going. Your deep full chest breathes in rich pure 
air, stimulating your blood and making you just bubble over with vim and vitality. Your huge, square shoulders 
and your massive muscular arms have that craving for the exercise of a regular he man. You have the flash to your 
eye and the pep to your step that will make you admired and sought after in both the business and social world. 

This is no idle prattle, fellows. If vou doubt me, make me prove it. Go ahead. I like it. I have already done 
this for thousands of others and my records are unchallenged. What I have done for them, I will do for you. 
Come then, for time flies and every day counts. Let this very day be the beginning of new life to you. 
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“That was, at least, a marriage,” he 
blurted out. 

“A marriage!” Her laugh rang out 
scornfully and for once all the barriers to 
her rebellious contempt of appearances 
suddenly carried away, she rushed on 
heedless of the pain she was inflicting. 
“The sanctity of marriage! What differ- 
ence do you think it made to me that a 
minister pronounced the sentence! A 
religious ceremony sanctifying an unholy 
thing? Never! I’ve met what I had to 
meet and seen it through! But don’t talk 
cant to me! For then something in me 
rises up and I don’t know what I say! 
And this from you, father—a marriage! 
When did any minister ever forbid a mar- 
riage that was a mockery in the eyes of 
everyone present, a young girl sold to a 
drunkard—a profligate, a libertine? Has 
a minister ever stopped a ceremony with 
a protest? Then what right have they or 
anyone else to talk to me of the sanctity 
of marriage! The sanctity of marriage! 
I know what that means.” She stopped, 
dug her nails into her palms, fought down 
her passion, and added in her usual, 
measured voice: “No, no, father, let us 
look things in the face. I did what I did, 
of my own free will, out of pride, my 
pride, to keep my family where it is to- 
day. That is true. J did it! I have no 
regrets, but I have no illusions! So don’t 
answer me now, “That at least was a mar- 
riage.’ I sold my youth, my illusions, to 
a man whose very touch made me shud- 
der—six years! And it was hideous!” 
H® had shrunk back before her rising 

passion, staring at her as if she had 
revealed herself to him for the first time. 

“Oh, Rita, how you must hate me!” 

“Hate you?” she said impatiently. “No, 
that isn’t fair! Hate you? What I hate 
is sham! For when you say thing- like 
that, you belittle what I did! Only a 
weak woman would try to gloss it over 
by calling it respectability—a weak 
woman, and I am not that!” She drew a 
long breath. “There—that’s over. 
shouldn’t have brought it up. -I knew it 
was dangerous. I’ve tried to avoid it.” 
All at once she ran to him, knelt by his 
side and put her arms around him. “Hate 
you? Why, Daddy, I’m not as petty as 


that! I’ve always decided for myself— 
no one else. I blame no one else. Why, 
Daddy dear, I adore you! I wouldn't 


hurt you for the world!” 

He raised his head at last, yielding to 
her affection. 

“If you would only try to understand 
what I too have suffered. What hurts, 
because it changes everything,” he said 
slowly, “is that now, for the first time, 
you hide something from me!” 

She rose from her knees, drawing away 
from him and said: “I cannot help that!” 

He sprang up in turn, crying: “When 
I stop to think that that man is coming 
here today—now; that he will come into 
my house, offer me his hand— It drives 
me mad! To go on, never knowing! It’s 
the terrible doubt! Rita, what was the bar- 
gain you made with Haggerty that night?” 

She had thought that she had passed 
the crisis—and suddenly it was on her 
again. Her anger flashed up, but as 
rapidly passed as she looked into her 
father’s eyes and saw the remorse and 
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“Daddy,” she said, quietly, “this is | 
hardly the time, I think, to discuss the 
conditions on which I saved you and the 
honor of our family. Remember that!” 

“You are his mistress!” he cried, 
clenching his fists. “I knew it!” 

“Wait!” She imposed silence on him 
by a gesture full of dignity and then after 
a peridd of mental calculation, she said. 
“When a woman has twice done what I’ve 
done she has the right to make her condi- 
tions!” But almost immediately abandon- 
ing her attitude of decision, she added, as | 
if reasoning with herself, “But, after all, 
what is the use? The terrible thing is I 
am in such a situation that nothing I can 
say to you, you will believe.” 

“Yes, yes, I will believe you!” he 
cried. 

“But first,” she said, throwing back her 
head, “we must understand each other. 
Father, if I answer the one question that 
is in your mind, will you give me your 
word of honor that that will end it?” 

“My word of honor!” 

“Never to reopen the subject again!” 

“On my word of honor.” 

“Very well.” She turned facing him, 
looking him full in the eyes. “Look at me. 
I am not, and I never have been, the 
mistress of Dan Haggerty!” 

He came to her with slow steps, took 
her again by the shoulders, peering down 
into her eyes as if to pierce into her in- 
nermost thought. 

“I don’t believe you!” he said in a 
whisper. 

“I am not and I never have been 
the mistress of Dan Haggerty!” she re- 
peated without flinching under his look— 
the most terrible and accusing glance that 
can pass between a father and a daughter. 

“So—” he said at last; brooding and un- 
convinced, he relaxed his hold and moved 
away from her, pacing back and forth, 
turning over in his mind what he had 
just been told. 

“And that must end it!” 
peremptorily. 


she said 


UDDENLY he wheeled on her. “No, 

that doesn’t end it! You have lied to 
me,” he cried, heedless of her indignant 
look.. “What! You ask me-to believe— 
no, no, preposterous, unthinkable! You 
ask me to believe that a man like Dan 
Haggerty, who held me in the grip of his 
hands, ready to strangle me, would let 
me go for nothing? And lend me five 
million dollars besides? Do you think I 
am a fool, an idiot, a child, to be put off 
like that!” 

“T knew that it was hopeless,” she said. 
“TI knew you would never believe me.” 

“Oh, yes, of course, I know why you 
deny it. I saw it in your eyes!” he said 
miserably. “You did it to spare me. 
Yes, yes, that was it. I understand that. 
I don’t blame you. Any woman would 
do that. But, dear child, it’s different 
between us! Don’t you see that! It’s 
all my fault, my wretched fault! I must 
share it with you. It is wrong to protect 
me. I must share it, Rita. It is only 
justice. I ask it.” 

“Father,” she repeated coldly, “you 
gave your word to me. I will not answer 
another question.” 

“If Dan Haggerty did what he did,” he 
burst out, “he did it only for one reason 
—because he wanted you. No other ex- 

















portunities. Get away from it all—but 


Training Will Help You Do It 


The answer is—Training! Knowing HOW and WHY 
—that's what has put him where he is. You, too, can 
get this knowledge, for the home-study courses of 
the Walton School can quickly give you a complete, 
thorough training for Certified Public Accountant, 
Auditor, Comptroller, Cost Accountant, and other 
high executive positions, 


* 

Walton Students Win Success 
337 Walton students have passed the O. P. A., ©. A., 
or American Institute Examinations—a record which 
no other educational institution has equalled. Hun- 
dreds of our students are now Auditors, Comptrollers 
and executives with large manufacturing and mer- 
cantile concerns. record proves that Walton 
students win success, 





Get Away From the Treadmill Life 


—away from the bookkeeper’s or clerk’s tiresome grind of routine—long hours—low pay— restricted op- 
HOW? How does any executive get his job? 
things easy—to draw a big salary merely for directing the efforts of others? 
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y is he able to 


Write for Free Book Now 
Write us a letter outlining your experience and am- 
bitions, We will then send you our 128-page free 
book, ““The Walton Way to a Better Day,” and tell 
you what training you need to realize your hopes. 
This interestin, k not only describes ton 
training, but tells of the amazing progress of scores 
of Walton students. Send for. it today—it will open 
your eyes to Opportunity. Disraeli said—‘‘The great 
secret of success in life is to be READY when oppor- 

comes, 


WALTON SCHOOL 
COMMERCE 
Bidg., CHICAGO 


911-931 Massasoit 











LET THORNTON FISHER AGgrtogn of 
TEACH YOU CARTOONING “iw iimsct) 
A FASCINATING PROFESSION 
For the , THORNTON 
FISHER become intimately known to 
malllions of readers of NewYork World and 
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and comic drawing, now, at home 
under the teachi "of this high paid artist. 
pe most ——5 = ng work in oe ee 
ig new! usiness. ‘ays to $200 
a week. Send 5e today for portfolio of 
Fisher's work and his booklet. 
THORNTON 


SPANISH 


arn at home on your phonograph. New 
Conversational Method evolved in Europe and in- 
troduced in the United States by the I. C. 8. 
School of Languages. Surprisingly easy. Fasci- 
nating. Endorsed by Spanish Embassy. You 
learn Spanish as if you were living in Spain. 

Write to-day for descriptive booklet 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3427-C, Scranton, Penna, 











By Note or Ear. With or without music. Short Course 
Adult beginners taught by mail. No teacher nired 
Self-Instruction Course for Advanced Wigeiste, Leare: 
67 styles of Bass, 180 Syncopated Effects, Blue Harmony, 
Gueaen, ime, Morte ond we Jom. —— Radings, 

‘ reaks, Space ers, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, 
Wicked Harmony, Blue Obligato, and 247 other Sub- 
jects. including Ear !’laying. 110 pages of REAL Jazz 
25,000 words. A Posta brings our FREE Special Offer 
Waterman Piano School 25° Superba Theatre Bids. 
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Fine Position — Little Experience. 
One student, a clerk in a small 
hotel, was dissatisfied with sal- 
ary and opportunities. Now he fe 
is chief room clerk in a big 
hotel, earns a much larger 
salary and his opportunities 
for advancement, are very 
bright. He writes: “This is to ; 
inform you of the new pluce I obtained with the 
—— Hotel as room clerk. The course has helped me 
wonderfully in securing this position I know 
my brief hotel experience would 
never have gotten me the position 
so soon.” 


Many Opportunities Like These 


No Previous Experience Necessary 
You can easily secure one of many 
fine hotel positions. 80,000 trained 

ployees, men and women, 
needed this year. A few weeks of your spare 
time will train you thoroughly if you enroll for 
the Hotel Operation and Management Course. 
We will help you secure a position in the most 
fascinating busi in 
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because 


IT'S OUT 


(EPILATION) 
Beyond a Doubt 


Te most beautiful woman you know is beautiful because she is 
typically feminine. And to be typically feminine you must Re 
free of ev of every tiny i hair 
Infinitely Better 


It is better, infinite! Setter, & to eliminate your superfluous hair 
t rt: ts with the hairs (epilation) and 





in this way destroying the saree than to continue using ordinary 
sulphide = whic merely burn off ouetose hair and have 
came & e ee or shaving, throwing the strength back 


ZIP Lifts—Does Not Pull Out 
hair out is very much different than the action of ZIP in 
e hairs out — ‘eds in an instant, gently, quickly and 
TS Indeed ZIP has found ¥ ys with specialists every- 
where and is also rapidly replacing the electric needle 
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it can pepetrete into 
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NOTE: Madame Berthe is the ONLY ma manufacturer of a sui 

hair remedy w me hee 
treatments for ano 2 The merits of “iPr thoroly 
proven long before ZIP wo sold to the — in package form 
ZIP is nota eee P is an 
‘OR SALE EVERYWHERE 
GUARANTEED an money back basis. 

Write for FREE BOOK ‘‘Beauty's Greatest Secret’’ 
Salon to have FREE wane 
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562 Fifth Avenue 
a on 46th St.) 


New York City 
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NEW INVISIBLE LIQUID 
FOR BEAUTIFYING 
THE EYELASHES 


There is an entirely new kind of preparation for 
beautifying the eyelashes—a pre; aration which has been 
well-named “‘the invisible beautifier."" It makes even 
the scantiest lashes seem long, thick and beautiful yet it | 
does not give a made-up-looking appearance at all. 


Never before have women been able to “‘touch up” 
light or scanty lashes without creating an artificial 
effect. All beautifiers such as rouge, lip stick and powder 
if used to any extent whatever, are apt to give a made-up 
look. But this new liquid beautifier for the lashes 
greatly enhances the beauty and expression of the eyes 
without in itself being visible! Well-groomed women 
every where are using it because of this. 


Lashbrow Liquid, “the invisible beautifier,"’ frames 
the eyes in fascination. One deft touch or two and the 
lashes are made to appear long, dark, sweeping. The 
eyes themselves seem larger. And this extraordinary 
liquid is positively waterproof — will not run, rub off or 
smear. It is easily applied, dries instantly, and because 
it contains natural oils, positively will not cause the 
lashes to become brittle or hard. 


FREE TRIAL 

For introductory purposes we will send you free a 
generous gnpply of Lashbrow Liquid. And we will in- 
clude a trial size of another Lashbrow product, Lash- 
brow Pomade, which quicaly stimulates the growth of 
the brows and lashes. Clip this announce omens anes end 
it at once to Las oe 2611, 
37 West 20th Street, New York City. 
cover cost of packing and shipping. 
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Remember the Name 


None other genuine 








planation is possible. And there is only 
one possible bargain you could make! 
Don’t deny what I know—what must be 
so!” 

“I have told you the truth,” she said 


wearily. 

“The truth! You have told me noth- 
ing! You have ‘simply shut me off by a 
trick!” 


“T am sorry, but that is all I shall ever 
tell you. I have my own dignity and 
my self-respect and there are things which 
I must bear alone, that I cannot speak 
of even to you, especially to you. And 
this is final!” 

“No, this is not final,” he burst out. “I 
have one thing more to say and you are 
going to listen to me—” 

She turned to go. He took a step for- 
ward and caught her arm. And at this 
moment, Phillips entered. 

“Mr. Haggerty is calling, madam,” he 
announced. 

She waited a moment, appraising her 
father’s self-control with an anxious look. 

“Very well, Phillips,” she said, “I shall 
receive Mr. Haggerty—here.”’ 

When the butler had left, “I think you 
had better go now, Daddy,” she said 
quietly. 

He shook his head, drawing himself 
up, suddenly master of himself. 

“When Mr. Haggerty calls on you, i 
my house,” he said, “I shall always re- 
ceive him.” 

She looked at him and a sudden warm 
wave of pride swept through her. He 
was of her race, as she liked to see him, 
meeting the issue. Noblesse oblige! 


Chapter Eleven 


\ HEN Haggerty came in, she was 

waiting near the door and as he 
came forward, she made an effort to give 
him her hand. 


“My father is here,” she said under her 


| breath. 








He looked up with a start, saw Majen- 
die and after a quick glance from father 
to daughter, came forward. 

“Hello; how are you, Majendie? Glad 
to see you.” 

Iie held out his hand, watching the older 
man sharply for some indication of the 
true situation. Rita, going toward the 
desk, saw her father slowly extend his 
hand and, satisfied, stood turning over the 
‘leaves of the first book that met her 
| glance. It had been a tense moment— 
| one danger was past. 

“You move fast, Haggerty,” said Mr. 
Majendie in an even voice. “I’ve just 
finished reading about you in Washing- 
ton, and the next moment you are here.” 

“And tomorrow I turn up in Chi- 
cago,” said Haggerty, laughing. 

“Really.” 

“Yes, I am leaving in an hour.” 

“For long?” 

“No, I’m due back here Friday.” 

“]T was interested in what you had to 
say on the farm credit situation—we all 
were,” said Majendie, politely. “It was 
very favorably received here. 
it might interest you.” 

“Glad to hear it. 
that’s all.” 


Common-sense, | 
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GENUINE QUALITY 


Amora Pearls possess all the genuine opalescence, soft radi- 
ance of light reflection, color, weight and feeling of —_ Re 
pearis. They are different only in origin. Amora 
perfect individually, as well as perfectly matched ander 

will not 





So that you may obtain these truly charming pearls without © 
waiting until they are displayed at jewelers’ throughout the 
country, the French makers have authorized us to offer you 
a 30-inch genuine Amora Pear! necklace at a special Demon- © 
stration Price of $4.75. Choice of cream rose, light rose, or 
cream tinted. Each rope is fastened with a sterling silver. 
safety clasp, set with a brilliant rh An 
silk string included with each purchase. Amora Pearis will | 
be sent you in a beautiful gray velvet, horseshoe Gift Box, | 
a with white satin. 

This offer is available only for a short time. 7 
Later, you will pay much more at your ———- Amora Pearis « 

are guaranteed in every detail of color. sheen, surface, shape © 
ond cian. If they do not surpass your utmost expectations, 
or if you think they can be duplicated anywhere for double 
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i delay, mail your check or money order for $4.75 today to 
t 
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| PEARL IMPORT Ceeany 
; 1435 Third Ave., N. ; 
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Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms and 
Motor Inns everywhere. You can open one 
in your own home—city, town, country or 
resort and as mon. hens . OF manage 
one already goi «Big, ala 


"te trained 
business. in a few 
at cost of but. few conte 8 


independent. Write “tor 
PROFIT.”” 
TEA 


How Many Pounds Would You 
Like to Gain In a Week? 


If you are thin and want to gain weight, weak and 
want to be strong, I will send you asample of famous 
Alexander Vitamines absolutely —— No money, 
just name and address for pl der Lab- 
oratories, 1208 Gate Station, nee City, Mo. 
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| Do you need money? 


I thought | 


“You are rather optimistic about Mex- | 


> said Majendie, making conversation. 


Money at Home 


Lemme organization, Fireside Indus- 
tries, has a few Wonderful, easy way to 
earn §5, $10 or more every ~ ight i in your own home. Fascinating, 
pleasant work. No experience n We teach you everything. 


FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of 
Fireside Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home 
Coomene Art Noveities, how you get complete outfit FREE. 

Write today. enclosing 2c stamp. 

FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Deparment 3311, Adrian, Michigan 
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“Very. When I return, there are some 
things there I’d like to talk over with 
you. At present—” He pulled out his 
watch, glanced at it and said: “Mr. Ma- 
jendie, I’m going to ask a traveler’s privi- 
lege. I have jumped over here from 
Washington to have a ten minutes’ talk 
with your daughter.” 

“What?” A little taken aback by his 
directness, Mr. Majendie glanced at Rita 
and receiving from her an almost im- 
perceptible nod, said, with an enforced 
smile: “I quite understand. I wished 
however, to have the pleasure of wel- 
coming you to my house.” 

“Thank you.” 

“And assuring you that it will give us 
the greatest pleasure if you will dine here 
on your return.” 

By a supreme effort of his will, he suc- 
ceeded in meeting Haggerty’s glance, and 
again held out his hand. 

“Thank you. I hope I may be able to 
accept that invitation.” 

Mr. Majendie went to the desk, picked 
up some papers and stopping before his 
daughter, said, in a voice to be heard only 
by her: 

Yet wish to see you immediately after 
this, Rita.” 

She made no answer but remained im- 
movable by the table until he had gone. 
Then she raised her head and looked at 
Haggerty. He came slowly and deliber- 
ately toward her until he stood so close 
to her that his body almost touched her. 

“You know, of course, why I am 
here?” he said quietly. 


SHE shrugged her shoulders, and frown- 
ing, half-turned from him. 

“Look at me,” he said insistently. 

She resisted at first, hotly resenting his 
peremptory tone. But all at once she 
turned on him, facing him defiantly, her 
hands against the table at her back, brac- 
ing herself to resist him. 

“So?” he said after a moment of this 
mute opposition. “Steeling yourself in 
your pride against me! Your pride, al- 
ways your pride! And yet you love me 
and you know it!” 

A look of anger flashed into her eyes. 
She said slowly, making each word a de- 
fiance: 

“T—do—not—love—you.” 

“Yes, you love me!” he said, roughly. 
“Way down deep, underneath all your 
pride, the real woman in you—the woman 
that looks out of your eyes into mine— 
loves me! Something in you and me 
leaped up at the first touch of our hands. 
You don’t deny that—you can’t deny it. 
It is true. Nothing else matters! What- 
ever has been between us in the past— 
blunders, misunderstanding, pride, preju- 
dice—nothing can change that! Now I 
am free, and I have come for you.” 

His voice had risen in a sudden passion. 
He caught her in his arms. She gave a 
little cry of fear and desperately hid her 
face from him against his shoulder, where 
she remained rigidly, in his arms a thing 
of stone. He held her a long moment, 
trembling. Then slowly he released her 
and withdrew a step. 

“Proud as Lucifer!” he said. 

Despite all her foresight and long prep- 
aration for any eventuality, that sudden 
moment in his arms left her with a little 


vertigo. 
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Send for FREE Trial Bottle 


Gray Hair? 


—Dont frie It 


—Not at any age 


Whether you are young or old, gray hair 
is unbecoming and absolutely unnecessary. 
My scientific preparation will bring back the 
original color easily and surely and keep it 
for the rest of your life. 


I perfected it many years ago to restore 
the color to my own hair which was prema- 
turely gray. Since, millions have used it and 
so will millions more. It is the most popular 
and biggest selling preparation of its kind 
in the world. 


Clean as water 


My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, 
pure and dainty as water. No greasy sedi- 
ment to make your hair sticky, nothing to 
wash off or ruboff. Restored color perfectly 
natural and even in all lights—no streaks or 
discoloration. Easily applied by simply 
combing through the hair. You do it your- 
self—no one need ever know your secret. 


Sarg, Goldman 
Hair Color Restorer 


Over 10,000,000 Bottles Sold 







Patented 
Trial Outfit Free 


Mail the coupon for 
my special patented free 
trial outfit, which con- 
tains a trial bottle of the 
Restorer with full direc- 
tions and explanations for 
making my famous convincing test on a single lock of 
hair. Atrial package of my wonderful new Prepara- 
tory Powder is included with this ~utfit. This powder 
is the most recent discovery made in my laboratories, 
and I consider it invaluable. It puts your hair in per- 
fect condition for restoration and acts as a tonic and 
antiseptic. Mail coupon today. 

Fill out the coupon carefully, using X to indicate 
color of hair. ble enclose a lock in your letter, 
When you have made the test which proves how easi! 
and surely your gray hair can be restored get a full 
sized bottle from your druggist. If he cannot supply 
you, or offers you a substitute preparation, write me 
direct and I will supply your needs. 


 — —— Please print your name and address- —— 4 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, | 
22-M Goldman Hidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send your patented Free Trial Outfit, as offered in | 
your ad. X shows color of hair. (Print name plainly.) 
Black... 


medium brown........--.. 
| auburn (dark red).......... 


dark brown... 
light brown........ light auburn.......... | 


(light red)..........-. blonde...-.- 
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Keep the bowl 
clean as a new pin 


Sani-Flush 
And nothing else. 
thoroughly, visibly. 
with scrubbing, scouring, dipping of 


cleans closet bowls! 
It works quickly, 
It does away 


water. 
Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush into 
the bowl—follow directions on the 


can, and flush, It removes all stains, 
discolorations, incrustations. The 
bowl shines. 

Sani-Flush cleans the hidden, 
unhealthful trap—the only prepara- 
tion made that does. Sani-Flush de- 
stroys all foul odors. It will not 
harm plumbing connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
ing stores. If you cannot get il at your 
regular store, send 25c in coin or slamps 
for a full-sized can, postpaid. (Canadian 
price, 35c; foreign price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 
Foreign Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


33 Farringdon Road, London, E. C. 1, England 
China House, Sydney, Australia 
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Sani -Flush 
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FREE yes iow 
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CHING WONG COMPANY 
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“You have bought me,” she said in- 
dignantly, “but nothing more.” Then as 
he did not answer, but remained in in- 
decision staring at her, a new feeling of 
triumph came to her. He had made his 
test and failed. Her courage and defiance 
surged back. She was herself once more. 

“You thought it was as easy as that!” 
she cried scornfully. “Do you really 
think you can batter me down as you 
would a man—force me to love you?” 

“You have always loved me,” he re- 
peated sternly. “Yes, from the first. If 
you call battering down, to tear away 
the barriers your false pride is building 
up between us—between your happiness 
and mine—yes, I am going to batter down 
whatever keeps you from me!” 

“You think so? Do you wish to try 
again! Oh, you can humiliate me, torture 
me, break my spirit, but the thing you 
want, you'll never get!” 

He frowned at the ring in her laugh, 
stared at her a long moment. 

“Let’s talk this out!” he said, finally. 


E sat down unbidden, drawing his 

hands up under his chin, considering 

the proper opening. She remained stand- 

ing, no longer fearing to meet his glance. 

“T have come to ask you to be my 
wife,” he said at last. 

“And I refuse. I will never marry you, 
Dan Haggerty,” she said, quietly. “That 
was not in our bargain. You neglected 
to specify that.” 

“Just what have you against me, I 
wonder?” he said as though addressing 
the question to himself. 

“What?” She stared at him a moment 
incredulously, laughed and took a few 
steps away from him. But all at once an 
inspiration came to her; she turned and 
faced him. “Dan Haggerty, do you want 
me to believe that you love me?” 

“How?” 

“Give me back my right to choose, and 
abide by my choice,” she said with a little 
tremor in her voice. 

“Not for one second!” he said, quickly. 
“Understand me. That’s straight, flat and 
final! You are going to marry me and 
no one else in this world.” 

“And you say you love me!” She 
spoke with a quick feeling of dejection. 

“You bet,” he declared, grimly. “But 
I'll win you in my own way. You can 
fool yourself,-blind yourself, but you’re 
not going to fool me! My business is to 
prove to you that you love me and that 
all the rest is just—” 

“Please—please!” she cried, interrupt- 
ing him with a gesture. “You have your 
pound of flesh—keep to your bargain!” - 

“Suppose we clear the air a little,” he 
said, sternly. “First, who proposed that 
bargain? You or I?” 

She hesitated, not seeing quite where 
he was leading her, but finally she lifted 
her head proudly. 

“T did.” 

“Tt was not my suggestion?” 

She started to protest but he cut her 
off pefemptorily. 

“Just answer my question. The sug- 
gestion—that there should be a bargain 
—did not come from me, did it? What- 
ever terms were made were made by you, 
were they not?” 

“Ves,” 


? 
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things to you, Rita, that aren’t going to 
be particularly pleasant for you to hear. 
However, they’ve got to be said. It’s 
time to set a few things straight between 
us. Did you come to me and ask my 
assistance as one friend to another—as 
one social equal to another?” He inter- 
rupted her movement of protest. “No. 
You flung yourself at me like a blow in 
the face. Why? Because even when it 
was a question of your family’s honor, 
your father’s life, your pride would not 
permit you to ask a favor of me.’ 

“That is true,” she said without yielding. | 

“All very well from your point of | 
view,” he said grimly, “and—by the way, 
remember that you would not even ask 
me to sit down. I’ve not forgotten that. 
That was about the rawest deal I ever 
got. If there was any offense that night, 
it was that insult to a man who loved 
you.” 

“No, I wont admit that things were as 
you say,” she began. 

“Not now,” he cut in quickly. “Later, 
when you think over calmly what I've 
got to say. You have a sense of justice 
and I appeal to that!” 

“What, you would have given me some- 
thing for nothing? You!” 

“Did you do me the common justice 
of testing me, first?” 

“What I did, I had to do,” she said 
rapidly. ‘You had planned everything. 
Remember that I was cheap. You gave 
up nothing but your revenge I cost you 
only that. As for the rest, I was proud, 
yes, but only too proud to jet you humili- 
ate me!” 

“We'll discuss that, too,” he said, 
quietly. “Humiliate you? Let’s see. 
Yes, I had the power to humiliate you. 
True. You came to me and announced 
your bargain; you fixed the price and 
the terms, a flat business transaction. 
You refused even to have me sit down in 
your presence. Pardon me if I again 
refer to it—you see that has rankled.” 

“T had my reasons,” she said stonily. 

“Undoubtedly. That’s what hurt. Now, 
do you remember that for a moment, I 
hesitated, that I did not instantly accept? 
Do you know what was in my mind? If 
I had sought only to humiliate you, I had 
the power right there at my hand. 
could have broken your pride, once for 
all. I could have made you go down on 
your knees to me; I could have forced 
you to sue abjectly, hysterically, desper- 
ately for what you offered me so con- 
temptuously! And you would have had 
to doit! You knew it. I saw the fear in 
your eyes when you realized what provo- 
cation you had given me. Well, I did 
not make you. And yet I am just as 
proud in my way as you are in yours! 
Say what you wish about me—only don’t 
accuse me of a lack of generosity.” 


HE would not admit to herself the 
truth as he had phrased it. She 

sought desperately for some way to turn 
his attack, some way that would extricate 
herself. 

“Do you mean to tell me, Dan Hag- 
gerty,” she said, returning in her con- 
fusion to her first contention, “that you 
would have done all that you did—just 
as a friend.” 

“Not as a friend, Rita, but as'a man 
who loved you! Yes, I would have.” 
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“Fighting fair? You say that? Rita, I 
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“Was it? Now, just let me tell you 
this: From start to finish, you have 
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“No. matter, there is a difference!” she 
declared, desperately. “You come here as 
a friend to my. house, and under cover of 
that you were plotting the destruction of 
that home. I was at least open in what 
I did. You were not. You fought as a 
man of honor does not fight.” 

“Now I'll answer that!” he said, with a 
setting of his jaws. 

“No,” she cried, carried away by her 
anger. “I will not argue any longer. All 
that youwhave said to me,” she said dis- 
dainfully, “has only proved what I knew. 
You have fought simply to save your own 
vanity. Love me? You don’t know the 
meaning of the word!” 

“Oh yes, I do,” he said, suddenly 
changing his tone. “It’s you who are 


blind, you who wont recognize what’s | 


in your heart, you who try to persuade 
yourself that you were just a selfish, 
empty woman amusing herself! Why? 
Simply because for once you’ve met 
someone who looks in your eyes and tells 
you the truth. I am stronger than you 
are, Rita, and that is why when you 
come to acknowledge it, you are going to 
love me as—” 

“Never!” she cried, 
ping him. She retreated a step, con- 
trolled herself, and said icily: “This in- 
terview is exceedingly distasteful to me. 
There is only one question I want you 
to answer. Will you—once and for all— 
give me back my freedom?” 

“T will not!” he answered, abruptly. 
Pha, well, then there is only one way 
eft.” 

She went to the table and rang. 

“So you are going to call in your 
father?” Haggerty said with a smile of 
ironical satisfaction. “I rather foresaw 
this. Good! Call him in. Time we got 
to the truth—the whole truth.” 

“So you refuse?” she said solemnly. 

“T do—but with the greatest admira- 
tion,” he replied, smiling. 

The butler appeared. 

“Ask Captain Daingerfield to come 
here,” she said quietly. ‘You'll find him 
in the billiard-room.” 


indignantly stop- 


AGGERTY for once was thrown off 

his guard and his face showed it. In 

his life he had gone through some dra- 

matic moments, and for a swift second the 

thought came to him that she was capable 

of setting Daingerfield on him. He looked 

at her frowning, wondering—anger and ad- 
miration for her courage equally balanced. 

“Daingerfield, eh?” he said, recovering 
his self-possession. “Now I wonder just 
what this little game means? Go slow, 
Rita—go slow. There are certain elements 
of danger in this—for all of us. Think 
twice.” 

“Tt is you who forces me to it.” 

“To what?” 

“You will see.” 

“Um,” he said thoughtfully. Then he 
smiled and added: “All right, we'll see it 
through.” 

The next moment Captain Daingerfield 
entered the room. 


You’ve never encountered a more 
thrilling episode recorded between 
two men.and a woman than that 
which will appear in the next in- 
stallment of this brilliant novel in 
the December Red Book Magazine. 
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THE GOLDEN 








of the Terror and the rise of the Directory 
with the sudden explosion of Napoleon. 

Napoleon had not yet come up to Paris, 
and was indeed so obscure that old Gen- 
eral Junot wrote to his son: “Who is this 
Bonaparte? Where has he served? No- 
body ever heard of him!” And'Napoleon 
had never heard of Josephine de Beau- 
harnais, nor she of him. 


BETTY, of course, did not hear of him 

till long after. But she heard of 
Josephine, who was one of the wild group 
of gamblers at the home of Barras, the 
real ruler of Paris for the nonce. Jo- 
sephine was looking for a husband, never 
dreaming that she would find one in the 
little runt from Corsica, who was fully 
five years younger and five inches shorter, 
and no end poorer than she. 

But Josephine was seeking for a mate 
in the ancient modes of allurement that 
had gone out of style in France for a few 
years and then come back to stay. 

Once more the femaledom of France 
was absorbed in the quaint and ancient 
game of setting traps for men by the 
disclosure of portions of their skins, by 
curious arrangements of their hair, their 
limbs, their draperies. The men, too, re- 
turned to the primeval sport. Dandies 
reappeared. The émigrés poured back 
across the borders. The “gilded youth” 
became the rage. The glitter of this new 
school captured Betty’s fancy and she 
imitated the shimmer and the posture 
and the allure as best she could. Little 
money was left her from Delacroix’ gift 
after she paid for her lodgings in the 
third story of an old house on the Rue de 
l’Arbre Sec, and so she had to go to work. 

She found Elie Laloi doleful company. 
He was poor, heartbroken and frustrated. 
His days were spent in asking for old 
friends, only to find that they had been 
carried away from the guillotine in the 
long basket, or had fled to other countries, 
or perished in the armies. 

He could not even find his enemy. 

Fouquier-Tinville was inaccessible be- 
hind great walls. They had jailed him 
first to save him from the mob, and 
changed his jail to save him from his fel- 
low-prisoners. His children had disowned 
him; his mother left her lifelong home 
and hid from the disgrace of his name: 
Only his wife remembered him and kept 
him somehow in food and wine and 
clothes. : 

There was no way for Laloi to reach 
him even to denounce him, and it seemed 
that his trial never would be called. 
Laloi was so poor and so morose that 
Betty abandoned him and sought more 
profitable society. 


Chapter Fifteen 


[t was not hard to find companions. 
There were French soldiers and sailors 
and numberless officers on leave. There 
were beardless colonels and major-gen- 
erals of twenty-four or twenty-five. Some 
of these had risen from the dregs in the 
complete overturn of society... There 
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were rich swaggerers of high rank and 
wealth who had not had time to learn to 
spell. 

But Betty preferred her fellow-coun- 
trymen. She could understand their 
language and they had money. Paris was 
full of them; and the’ French, weary of 
hatred, forgot that the United States had 
recently declared war and had treated 
Citizen Genét as an enemy.. Americans 
had free passage through the streets and 
the American flag was draped with the 
French colors above the chair of the 
President of the Convention. 

Betty fell in with two young gentlemen 
from New York, who kept an English 
chariot left behind by a fugitive. It was 
one of the few private vehicles in Paris, 
and Betty revelled in the glory of it. She 
paid her fare by her pretty complaisances 
and her childlike delight in the sights they 
went about to see. They lived at the 
Maison de la Grande Batelliére and had 
plenty of leisure since they were waiting 
to collect money for cargoes bought by 
the government. 

They whiled away dull hours with the 
gambling games in vogue at the home of 
Barras. Betty could not gain admission 
there, but she learned to gamble. The 
young men were her bankers, and paid 
their losses in divres while she paid hers 
in kisses. And since her lips were apt at 
that coinage and she grew miserly as she 
grew rich, she began to find herself a 
woman of independent means. But she 
did not abate her industry. 

She laid out heavy sums for her ward- 
robe and cast aside her New York finery 
as flummery out of date. She went 
abroad in transparencies that would have 
got her whipped in Providence. She 
bought jewels cannily and costly sandals 
and cothurnuses. But then beauty was 
her business and fine raiment her stock 
in trade. 


NE afternoon when there was a savor 

of spring in the-air, and her young men 
were engaged in besieging the Committee 
of Safety, she rode about in her chariot, 
draping herself elegantly upon the seat 
and looking down at the crowds. 

She was suddenly caught in an army 
of sullen women marching as of old 
against the Convention to break in the 
doors, swarm the benches and protest 
against the reduction of the bread-ration 
to a quarter of a pound a day. 

In spite of all her efforts at mimicry of 
the manner of Madame de Beauharnais, 
the Amazons recognized her as an Ameri- 
can, and let her live. Old women and 
young, fat and lean, strode by, comment- 
ing on her in slang she could not under- 
stand, though she had reason to guess 
that not all of it was decent. 

The tide had passed, and she was about 
to order her coachman to follow when 
she heard a roar and saw a man grasp her 
horse by the bit. 

Betty leaned. out to see who had 
checked her queettly. progress and stared 
into the wrathful- eyes of Delacroix. 

“What are you doing in a chariot?” he 
stormed. “How deyou.come by it, you—” 
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Complete standardization—of our tobacco 
purchases, our blending processes, and 
every stage of manufacture—enables us to 
offer you this cigar of standardized uni- 
formity and distinctive value that is unique 
in the industry. All three sizes of Robt 
Burns Cigar are full Havana filled. 
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National Brands—New York City 
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Says Goodbye to ‘‘$22 a Week’’ 


—At 27 Earns 
$4,500 a Year 


“Three years ago,” writes A, J. Klick, “I was just 
an average young man of 24, possessing a fair edu- 
cation, liking a (so-called) good time, occupying a 
buokkeeper’s high stool and receiving $1,100 per year. 

“A crisis in my affairs woke me up and I began 
the serious study of Higher Accountancy. 

“Before the year was over, I was making progress 
financially. Interested in my work, ey hey pm 
steadily, more confident of myself, by the time I ha 
finished the course, I had an executive position and 
$3,000 a year, 

“Last year I become comptroller of a good-sized 
corporation, My work became a pleasure; salary 
increased to $3,800. 

“This year I accepted a similar position with a 
larger corporation, with broader responsibilities and 
an initial salary of $4,500. The future years are full 

promise.” 


Unusual Opportunities in Accounting 
Klick is right. His future yearsarefull of promise! 
Never in the history of business has the need for 

trained accountants been so great or the rewards so 

attractive. The files of LaSalle Extension University 
contain literally thousands of letters sepotting rapid 
advancement — incomes doubled, tripled, and quad- 
rupled as the result of a comparatively few months 
of home-study training. Where these men were 
getting $1,500 or $2,000 a short time ago, they are 
earning from $3,000 to $10,000 today, and they are 
on the up-grade. 

Their chance is yours — if you will take it! 

Send today for our book, “Success Reports;"’ read 
the enthusiastic testimony of men still in their 
twenties and early thirties who have broken away 
from the low-pay ranks and today are expert 
accountants — with incomes ranging from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year. With this information we will send 
you particulars of our convenient - payment plan; 
also a copy of that inspiring book, “ Ten Years’ 

Promotion in One.” “Get this book,” said a promi- 

nent Chicago executive, “even if you have to pay 

five dollars for it.” We will send it free, 
Mark —Sign — Mail the coupon — NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1166-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information re- 
garding the course and service I have marked with 


an X below. Also a copy of your book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One,” all without obligation to me. 


0 Higher Accountancy 
Training for positions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified Public Accountant, Cost Accountant, etc, 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 


LaSalle is the largest business training institution 
in the world. It offers training for every important 
business need. If more interested in any of these 
courses, check here; 
OBusiness Management 
OSalesmanship 
OTraffic Management 
ORailway Station 

Management 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
Olndustrial Management 

Efficiency 
O Modern Business Corre- 

spondence and Practice 


OBanking and Finance 
OModern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
OPersonnel and Em- 
ployment Management 
OExpert Bookkceping 
OBusiness English 
OCommercial Spanish 
OEffective Speaking 
OC. P. A. Coaching 
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“Prends garde, mon cher, your wife will 
hear you!” she answered with an im- 
pudence that surprised her almost as 
much as him. He looked around -with 
automatic timidity before he could check 
himself. 

“Get in and I'll give you a ride,” she 
said, and he surprised himself again by 
obeying. 

Delacroix tried to redeem himself by 
bluster, but his prestige was lost forever. 

“You’ve gone to the bad, I see.” 

“No,” she laughed, “I’m all to the 
good.” 

“Where did you get the money for this 
turn-out ?” 

“I won it playing cards with Citoyenne 
Tallien and the Vicomtesse de Beau- 
harnais.” 

He cursed her as he had cursed his 
sailors, and his hands twitched to beat 
her. She laughed deliciously. 

“Don’t you wish you had a rope-end in 
your hand? How’d you like to tie me to 
a mast and flog me?” 

“T’d love it. It would do you good.” 

“When I’m on your ship you can try 
it. You’re in my schooner now, and I 
must ask you to jump overboard. I must 
not keep Josephine waiting.’”” And she 
called to the driver: “Georges, arrétez 
vous! Monsieur veut descendre.”’ 

She took Delacroix by the hand and 
under pretext of shaking it, deftly pushed 
him to the curb, and left him glaring as 
she sang out: “Au ’voir, mon capitaine. 
A bientot!” 

He was suffocated with wrath, and hir- 
ing a loitering public hack, followed her, 
and saw her get down at her shabby ad- 
dress in the Street of the Dead Tree. She 
saved money for her public appearances 
by spending little on her retreat. 


Chapter Sixteen 


ONE morning Betty, on her way to the 

bakery to get her little loaf of daily 
bread, encountered Laloi. He was chuck- 
ling, rubbing his hands. This was so re- 
markable that she guessed the cause at 
once. 

“Fouquier-Tinville! 
announced?” 

“You have right. The trial begins. 
Come with me so that I may make sure 
of him if the lazy law lets him escape.” 

“As soon as I’ve collected my bit of 
bread, I’m with you.” 

She was a little fatigued with the gay- 
ety of Paris and there would be a thrill 
in watching the best hated man in France 
fighting against his own favorite medicine, 
the guillotine. 

Betty and Laloi made haste to the Quai 
d’Horloge, where the Palace of Justice 
aligned its crazy roofs and its towers like 
thick candles topped with snuffers. 

A new president was enthroned, the 
gentle-eyed, white-haired Liger de Ver- 
digny. A new jury filled the benches and 
new: prosecutors stood where Fouquier 
had launched his thunderbolts. Somewhere 
behind the wall of the spectators, in the 
place where the hopeless accused had 
waited briefly for the scant formalities 
of their assured doom, Fouquier and the 
twenty-three members of the old tribunal, 
judges and jurors, sat and waited for the 
law to have done with them. 


His trial has been 
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Transactions confidential. 
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eral credit terms ever offered. Diamonds, wu tches, jew- 
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and choice variety. Our prompt and efficient service has 
earned us thousands of satis: If you do 
not see what you want here, do not order your 
talog. 
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PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
is now more than ever the key-note of success. Bow- 

a - men women, both 
young and old, will be glad to hear that I have now 
macy D market my new appliance, which will suc- 
cessfully straighten, within ashort time, bow-legged- 
ness and knock-kneed legs, safely, quickly and per- 
manently, without pain, operation or discomfort. 
Will not interfere with your daily work, being worn 
at night. My new “Lim-Straitner,"’ Model 18, U. 8S. 
Patent, is easy to adjust; its result will save you 
scon from further humiliation, and improve your 
personal appearance 100 per cent. 

Write today for my free copyrighted physiological 
and anatomical book which tells you how to correct 
bow and knock-kneed legs without any obligation 
on your part. Enclose a dime fro poet. 


Ss 








BSinchampton, N. Y. 
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our bath 


goes only skin deep 


EFRESHING and neces- 

sary as the bath may be, 

it secures only external clean- 

liness. Far more important 

is internal cleanliness. For 

on this depend health and 
youthful energy. 


You cannot be healthy if you do 
not keep clean internally. A 
clogged intestinal system is a dis- 
ease-breeder. Here start minor ail- 
ments, each of which takes toll of 
your health and vitality. Poisons 
flood your system and your power 
of resistance is lowered. Health, 
even life itself, is threatened. In 
this clogging, say intestinal spe- 
cialists, lies the primary tause of 
more than three-quarters of all ill- 
ness, including the gravest diseases 


of life. 


Thousands of healthy men and 
women have learned to prevent ill- 
ness by maintaining internal clean- 
liness through the regular use of 
Nujol. Nujol is not a laxative. 


Nujol prevents intestinal clogging 
by lubrication, the method now 
employed by medical authorities 
throughout the world. Nujol 
lubricates and softens the food 
waste and thus hastens its passage 


through and out of the body. 


Don’t give disease a start. Take 
Nujol as regularly as you brush 
your teeth or wash your face. 
Nujol is not a medicine. Like pure 
water it is harmless. Nujol estab- 
lishes the habit of internal clean- 
liness—the healthiest habit in the 
world. 


If you would maintain health and 
youthful energy adopt this habit 
of internal cleanliness. Nujol will 
make every day brighter and your 
enjoyment of life more keen. Keep 
a bottle of Nujol in the bath room 
cabinet as a daily reminder. For 
sale at all druggists. 


Nujol 


Makes you regular as clockwork 
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Faulty’ 
Elimination 
Your doctor will tell you that most 
of the gravest diseases of life are 
caused by poisining which results 
from intestinal clogging. Minor 
ailments warn that clogging is pres- 
ent and call for systematic measures 
to overcome the condition 


Why Physicians Favor 
Lubrication 


Laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
come faulty elimination, says a noted 
authority, but by their continued use 
tend only to aggravate the condition 
and often lead to permanentinjury. 


Medical science, through knowledge of 
the intestinal tract gained by X-ray ob- 
servation and exhaustive tests, hasfound 
in /ubrication a means of overcoming 
faulty elimination. The gentle lubri- 
cant, Nujol, penetrates and softens the 
hard food waste. Thus it enables Nature 
to secure regular, thorough elin.‘nation. 
Nujol is not a medicine and cannot 
cause distress. Nujol hastens the rate 
of flow of the intestinal stream, pre- 
venting intestinal sluggishness. 


Nujol is used in leading hospitals and 
is prescribed by physicians throughout 
the world for the relief of faulty elimi- 
nation in people of all ages. 


Complexion Troubles: Science now 
knows that poisons from intesti 
sluggishness are the chief cause of per- 
coal unattractiveness. Carried by the 
blood they reach every body cell, the 
millions of cells that compose the skin, 
the roots of the hair and the eyes. No 
wonder that through faulty elimination 
theskin becomessallow, muddy, rough- 
ened, blotched or disfigured with pim- 
ples or other blemishes. Itis not strange 
that the hair loses its sheen and 
eyes become dull. 


Nujol should be taken regularly for the 
complexion, Nujol overcomes and _ 
vents intestinal sluggishness. It thus 
keeps the body free from poisons which 
are the principal cause of complexion 
troubles. 


Nujol is the most effective aid toa clear, 
healthy, lovely skin. 


Guaranteed Standard 
Nujot 7 § 
ae Se we ny) 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 


Nujol, Room 819-Y, 7 Hanover Square, New York. 
For this coupon and ro cents, stamps or coin, to 
cover packing and postage, please send me a tri 
bottle of Nujol and 16-page klet, “Faulty Elim- 
ination."" (For booklet only, check here [] and send 
without money.) se 
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$95 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spent on my I. C. 8. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it 
all to. my spare-time training with 
the International Correspondence 
Schools!” 


Every mail brings letters from some 
of the thousands of I. C. S. students 
telling of promotions or increases in 
salary as the rewards of spare-time 
study. 


What are you doing with the hours 
after supper? Can you afford to let 
them slip by unimproved when you 
can easily make them mean so much? 
One hour a day spent with the I. C. S. 
will prepare you for the position you 
want in the work you like best. Yes, 
it will! Put it up to us to prove it. 
Mark and mail this coupon now! 


~ INTERNATIONAL ¢ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 3426-C, Scranton 

Without cost or obligation on my part, please 
how I can qualify for the position or in the Mubject ‘tater 
which f'b Reve marked an X: 

BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 

Business Management 
Industrial Management 
Personne! 


Business 
Banking and Banking Law 


Business Eng 
Accountancy (including C.P.4.) () Civil Service 
Cost Accounting Railway Mail Clerk 
Bookkeeping Common School Subjects 
Private Secretary High School Subjects 
Spanish OF Dlustrating 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 

Electrical Engineering Architect 
Electric Lighting Blue Print Reading 
Mechanical Engi Contractor and Builder 
Mechanica! Draftsman Architectural Draftaman 
Machine Shop Practiee Concrete Builder 

patives 4 Positions — Engineer 
ne < amma 























ete | - etenns ‘Automobile Work ork 
urveying and Mapping jane Engines 
paocallurey Diining Agriculture and Poultry 
Name 

Btreet @-3-23 
Address...... 

City...... Btate. 
ES 
Persons residing in Canada should send this awn to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 


Montreal, Canada 


HEALTH 


is the Greatest Joy of Life. Only the 
robust, vigorous and healthy can enjoy 
life to its fullest. The complaining, 
ailing, sickly ones are unhappy, dis- 
contented, dejected, failures. 
For years I have been making people 
well through Strongfortism. I have 
helped tens of thousands to become 
strong. No matter =“ ails you, write 
me fully about it, and I will prove to 
ney I can help  —— 
tained, to py wonder d ig ERE PiEREE BOOK 
Contain my wonder 
» and Mental 
Bend « ten pon (one dime) to cover 
LIQNEL ST RONGFORT 
Physical and h Specialist 


1259 STRONGFORT INSTITUTE, Newark, N. J. Perfect Mes Man 


STRONGFORTISM 











At half-past three in the afternoon the 
court adjourned until the next morning. 
Betty was impatient of the law’s delay; 
and the following day she was awake and 
dressed so early that Laloi found her in 
front of her door by eight o’clock. They 
were seated in the court room before the 
crowd and were ready for the opening at 
nine. The procession of witnesses began 
with the jailers, who told how the prison- 
ers came and went; then came the spies 
who had been locked in with the prisoners 
to eavesdrop upon them and who saved 
their own skins by denouncing the sus- 
pects. The confusion and the confessions 
of these loathsome animals made the 
court and the spectators shudder at the 
ugly business done in the name of justice. 

Fouquier sat and made notes, broke in 
with clever questions, with angry pro- 
tests, his shrill high voice nagging and 
irritating. 

For six days the witnesses against Fou- 
quier followed one another. Then Liger 
asked the jury if it had made up its mind. 
The answer was, no! Only twenty-four 
witnesses had been called, and nearly 
four r Rendood remained. 


AND then one day a witness told of a 
deaf old man named Laloi and his 
young granddaughter. 

This name went like a saw through the 
heart of Betty, and she felt Laloi at her 
side tremble and sob. As the story went 
on of the old man’s drowsy inattention to 
his own doom and the granddaughter’s 
meek acceptance of hers, Laloi’s grief was 
drowned in the sobs of the court and all 
the audience. 

At length Laloi rose to his feet to cry 
imprecations upon the ashen, cringing 
Fouquier, but his knees gave way and he 
sank back, resting his head on Betty’s 
shoulder and drenching her with tears. 

Betty helped Laloi down the steps and 
went with him to his rooms. His shud- 
ders of grief turned into the shudders of 
an ague. Fever scorched him and chills 
froze him. 

She undressed him, put him to bed, 
fetched a doctor for him, paid for his 
medicines out of her own purse, and 
nursed him for days and nights. 

When at last he was well enough to 
spare her for a while, she hastened to her 
lodgings. She found there a note from 
her young American friends: 


Betty darling: We looked for you in 
vain. We have finished our business 
in Paris and leave for the frontier at 
once to take a ship. We were going to 
make you a present of the chariot, but 
could not find you; so we sold it. We 
were tempted to leave you some money, 
but feared that it might never reach 
you, so we shall have to spend it our- 
selves. We shall never forget your blue 
blonde beauty. You made Paris more 
Paris for us. Blessings on your golden 
head. 

Harry and Quincy. 


This ‘was irony, indeedf Her Samaritan 
devotion to her friend in need had been 
rewarded with a loss of a fortune. If 
she had only neglected Laloi or ignored 
him, she would have had a carriage of her 
own! Ah, well, it all went to prove that 
soft heart and soft head never won fat 
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thirteen mil- 
lion cars! En- = 
gines, electrical natemne ° om 
batteries, tires, etc. There a 
are not nearly enough trained men to y 
this work, Our graduates all over the world 
are successful, Age, education, or experience 
make no difference. You can be successful too 
if you will get M.S. A.S. practical training now. 


Unlimited Opportunities for Trained Men 
Study autos, trucks, engines, —_ electricity. tractors. Best 

expert i ete course that 
slights nothing. Time to learn everything right. Here, in De- 
troit the Auto Rae you have wonderful advantages. Visit 
the great Get factory endorsed training. Be success- 
full Write = 100-page yg describing school, De- 

troit, opportunities. Address A. G. Zeller, President. Write 









Michigan State Automobile School 
3331 Auto Bidg., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Make big profits right at home or start 
shop. Big demand for good candy. Quick- 
ly learned. Complete courses, expert in- 
struction. Many graduates in business. Wrile 
Elinor G. Hanna, Principal, for Booklet 
A-11. THE CANDY INSTITUTE, 60 W. 60 St.. Now York 


° onSCHOOLS 

Free Information and COLLEGES 
THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


15 N. Wells St., Chicago, Illinois 











Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Our Novel Plan 


and give him a better education in 
this way than he can get at most day 
schools. Write Calvert School, 9 
Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 














Professional Schools 


of national reputation advertise 
in The Red Book Magazine. 
In the school section you will 
find announcements of the 
country’s best. If you need 
help in choosing a school to 
train yA - your life's work, 
we will glad ty put our inti- 
mate knowledge at your dis- 
posal. Most of these schools 
accept pupils at several times 
during the year and others you 


may enter any day. Please tell 
tell us your exact age, education 
and location of school wished. 


Enclose stamped return enve- 
lop, and address :-—~ 


Director, School Department 
Tue Rev Book MAGazINE 
33 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
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How much does a cold garage cost? 


NE ZERO NIGHT—you never 

know when it’s coming— and in 

the morning old man winter has handed 
you a repair bill like this! 


You have more than paidfor awinter’s 
warmth for the garage—and nothirg to 
show for it but a receipted bill. 


It’s all so unnecessary. 


An Arcora Garage Heating Outfit 
can be installed in an hour or so. ArcoLa 
operates on a few cents a day; a shovel- 
full of coal in the morning and 
one at night keep the garage 
at an even temperature auto- 
matically controlled. No run- 
ning water needed 


Arcota can be installed in an hour 
or two. And the cost of the outfit is: 
For one-car garage, $110 for soft 


$101 to $133 








ARCOLA Garage Heating Outfits now ready in stock in all principal cities; 
can be purchased from your Heating and Plumbing Contractor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 








coal outfit; $101 for hardcoal outfit. For 
two-car garage, $133 for soft coal; $123 
for hard coal. Prices are f.o.b. Buffalo, 
N.Y., or Bremen, Ind., ready to set up, 


Send for this booklet 


Your name on a post-card, sent to 





either address below, will 
bring this attractive little 
booklet, giving you all the 
facts. Winter is coming; 
write today. Besides the 
coal-burning Arcota there 
is also a gas outfit for ga- 














rage heating. 








Ipeat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


Dept. 148 
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816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 











All successful men 
use the toasted process 
in their business! 


Ts EY call it Efficiency. But it 
amounts to the same thing. 
Because, stripped of its purely 

technical significance, the toasted 

process is efficiency by another 
name. It represents the last ounce 
of effort which, in all the produc- 
tions of men, distinguishes the iso- 
lated examples of quality. Toasting 
the tobaccos in LUCKY STRIKE 

CIGARETTES adds 45 minutes 

to the cost of production, but it 

seals in the flavor. 
And we would rather save the 
flavor than the time. 


He Monsrvens Moca 


CHANGE TO THE BRAND 
THAT NEVER CHANGES 








LUCKY 
STRIKE 


ITS TOASTED 
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Chapter Seventeen 


HILE Laloi’s fever carried him 
through screaming deliriums, the 
citizens of Paris were tortured by fan- 
tastically cruel pictures of the murders 
committed in the name of the Republic. 
They grew impatient for the expunging of 
the names of the guilty from the lists of 
the living. 

But it was the first of May before the 
last of the four hundred witnesses had 
told his story. The prison spies had been 
taken from the line of witnesses and put 
on the benches of the accused. 

A week later, on the seventh of May, 
Fouquier and his fellows rode in the 
tumbrils, Laloi was so weak that he 
could hardly totter, but he would not be 
denied this last page in the volume of his 
emotions. 

Betty supported him along the streets 
so crowded that he could hardly have 
fallen if he had tried. She had never seen 
one of the executions. There had not 
been many during her stay in Paris, but 
this she could not miss. 

At last the carts reached the Place de 
Gréve, where the scaffold stood. The win- 
dows were alive with heads. People had 
paid as high as fifty ivres for a window. 
Hundreds of women stared down upon the 
arena and waited impatiently while the 
new accusateur-général rode into the 
square in a coach, followed by a strong 
guard of cavalry which surrounded the 
platform. 

Then came the three tumbrils. As they 
rounded the corner, the passengers all 
craned their necks to see the guillotine 
where the ax waited in its lofty nest. 

The carts backed up; the prisoners 
stepped down, some of them almost with 
gayety, and all looked up at the towering 
machine and studied it coolly. 

Fouquier’s time came after fifteen other 
heads had been snipped away. He stepped 
up. He called out briefly words that were 
drowned in the uproar. The knife fell. 


BETTY stood paralyzed. She was 
amazed at herself, more than at the 
incredible spectacle; for she realized that 
she had been less and less horrified as 
each head fell. 

Yet a pall had fallen over her joy. She 
shook Laloi, who stood as one who had 
died but did not fall. He stared at her, 
then nodded, sighed a little, and remem- 
bered his weakness. 

When she had helped Laloi to his home, 
he paused on the doorsill to say: 

“Paris is finish for me. I think I go 
to America so soon I can.” 

Betty left him. The word “America” 
smote her heart as a hammer beats upon 
a bell. Her heart rocked and hummed. 
Her whole body quivered like a belfry. 

At her own door she found Captain 
Delacroix waiting, and what of all things 
should he say, but: 

“T leave tomorrow, for Le Havre. If 
you'll pack your things in a hurry, I'll 
take you back to America with me on my 
ship.” 


The next installment of this remark- 
able novel brings Betty back to 
America and to a mad, brilliant 
career without llel. Watch for 
it in the fort areaing December 
issue.of The Red Book Magazine. 
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It does for you 


what you 
will not do |! 


You might get your teeth 
clean with an ordinary brush, 
if you would also clean be- 
tween your teeth with dental 
floss, clean the backs of your 
back teeth with cloth wrap- 
ped on your finger, and mas- 
sage your gums with your 
finger tips. 

You will not take the time 
to do all this when you brush 
your teeth. The Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush does it, 
with the least of effort, for 
you. 

The curved shape of your 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
permits the widely set, ser- 
rated (or saw-tooth style) 
bristles to reach and clean the 
crevices between the teeth. 
Ordinary brushes merely 
bridge over these crevices. 
The large end tuft of your 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush 
reaches and cleans the back 


of your back teeth. The Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush gives 
mild and stimulating massage 
to the gums, if you will re- 
member to brush away from 
your gums. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
Brush has these distinctive 
and essential features— 
curved brush shape and large 
end tuft. The curve, size, and 
shape of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
brush handle, entirely differ- 
ent from that of any other 
tooth brush, make it easy for 
the widely spaced bristles, set 
serrated or saw-tooth style, to 
reach and clean the danger 
points in teeth that are often 
overlooked. 

Make sure of tooth clean- 
liness. Remember, a clean 
tooth never decays. See that 
your tooth brush comes in 
the sanitary yellow box 


marked Prophylactic , 


Sold by all dealers in the United States, Canada, and all over the world in 
the sanitary yellow box. Three sizes—adults’, youths’, and children’s; 
made in three different textures of bristles—hard, medium, and soft. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Florence, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 







© 1973, Florence Mfg. Ca, 
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your teeth 


Brush your upper - 

teeth downward, |ieaiz__—_— 
Brush your lower t i ee 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic 

Tooth Brushis curved = 
to fit the jaw like this: 


teeth upward. 
Instead of touching the teeth at a few points 
only, like this: 


‘With the ordinary tooth brush, you cannot 

brush the backs of the teeth the same way that 

you clean the front, because the brush goes 
slantwise into your mouth, like this: 





















Non-tufted types of brushes cannot clean the 
backs of the back teeth, because the bristles 
cannot reach them. The bristles over-reach, 
like this: 


The large end tuft of the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth 
rush does reach and clean the 


backs of the back teeth, like this: 


Qa A 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic handle is curved the proper 
way to reach the back teeth, like this: 
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EXCEPTIONAL RIDING COMFORT 


The new Dodge Brothers Touring Car is exception- 
ally comfortable to ride in; it is good looking; 
and it incorporates many important refinements 
of detail. 


The body is longer and lower, eliminating side sway, 
affording more leg room, and enhancing the beauty 
of the lines. 





Deeper seats, long underslung rear springs and 
longer front springs, give ample assurance that 
cross country touring can be enjoyed without 
weariness or fatigue. 


New head lamps and fenders harmonize smartly 
with the general design. The rear seat, and all 
upholstery, is removable. The running boards are 
longer and wider. 





Transmission and brake levers are more con- 
veniently arranged, and the steering wheel is ideally 
shaped for easy control. 


Yet with all these improvements, and many others, 
it is still fundamentally the same car—built on the 
same chassis and powered by the same sturdy engine. 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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